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All  Round  the  Horizon, 


On  Sunday  last  the  late  President  of  the 
French  Republic  was  laid  to  rest.  It  must 
have  been— it  is  indeed  described  as  having 
been — one  of  the  most  imposing  pageants  of 
modem  times,  and  there  have  probably  been 
few  pageants  in  which  has  been  put  more  of 
heart.  The  French  people  are  celebrated  for 
distinction  and  artistic  fitness  in  the  conduct 
of  pageants  of  all  sorts,  but  last  Sunday  they 
surpassed  themselves.  The  whole  city  was 
draped  in  mourning  and  decorated  with  count¬ 
less  fiags,  very  many  of  them  American.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  midday  hours  when  the  long  procession 
was  moving  on  foot  from  the  Elysee  Palace  to 
Notre  Dame,  and  thence  to  the  Pantheon,  all 
tbe  street  lamps  were  lighted,  while  tbe  long 
train  of  mourners  in  full  dress,  ambassadors 
in  court  costume,  dignitaries  of  the  Church 
in  gorgeous  vestments,  members  of  the 
academies,  of  the  bar,  of  tbe  national  socie¬ 
ties  in  their  historic  garments,  yellow,  green, 
’or  purple,  lent  much  of  distinction  to  tbe 
soene.  All  along  the  line  of  march  the  streets, 
the  windows,  balconies,  the  roofs  even,  were 
thickly  packed  with  people.  But  the  best 
tribute  of  all  those  paid  to  the  dead  leader, 
was  the  perfect  quiet  and  order.  The  police 
had  nothing  to  do;  indeed,  there  were  few 


police  anywhere  visible.  Tbe  French  people, 
so  intense,  so  excitable,  so  sympathetic,  un¬ 
derstood  well  that  thus  they  could  best  show 
their  hatred  of  anarchy,  their  reverence  and 
regret  for  him  who  was  gone. 

“All  the  strength  and  devotion  that  I  have 
belongs  to  my  country,”  Carnot  once  said. 
This  was  the  secret  of  the  continually  increas¬ 
ing  meed  of  respect  which  for  nearly  seven 
years  has  been  given  him.  His  election  was 
more  than  any  thing  else  an  opportunist  meas¬ 
ure.  He  was  chosen  because  he  bad  not  been 
conspicuous;  because  inheriting  a  distinguish¬ 
ed  name,  connected  with  the  past  glories  of 
France,  he  had  himself  made  neither  friends 
nor  foes.  A  good  man,  a  safe  man,  was  the 
most  that  was  said  of  him.  Quietly  through 
all  these  years  he  has  made  that  saying  true : 
a  good  man,  a  safe  man.  He  has  passed  un¬ 
scathed  through  tbe  temptation  that  par 
ticularly  assails  the  French  temperament— the 
temptation  to  seek  for  personal  glory — simply 
because  that  was  true  which  he  had  said :  he 
belonged  to  his  country,  not  to  himself. 
There  have  been  times  when  the  French  peo¬ 
ple  would  gladly  have  rushed  into  war,  thirst¬ 
ing  as  they  were,  not  merely  for  the  military 
renown  which  is  the  breath  of  their  nostrils, 
but  for  that  fiercely  coveted  prize,  revenge ; 
but  Carnot  stood  firm  for  peace.  At  moments 
when  men  like  Napoleon  the  Great,  and  men 
like  Napoleon  the  Little,  would  have  felt 
themselves  forced  into  war  for  very  self-pres¬ 
ervation,  he  still  stood  firm  for  peace.  He 
kept  his  power  by  the  measure  which  few 
other  French  rulers  have  ever  been  brave 
enough  to  trust  to — by  refusing  to  make  war. 

Now,  in  bis  death,  he  has  his  reward.  It  is 
too  soon  to  forecast  history,  but  such  an  ac¬ 
tion  as  that  of  William  of  Germany,  liberating 
from  respect  for  his  memory  two  French  pris¬ 
oners  believed  to  have  been  spies,  seems  to 
show  the  dawning  of  a  better  feeling  between 
tbe  two  nations  who,  for  a  score  of  years, 
have  been  at  bitter  enmity.  And  tbe  tributes 
that  have  come  from  every  country,  from  Italy 
and  Spain  and  England,  the  memorial  services 
that  were  held  in  our  Capitol  last  Sunday, 
and  in  the  Cathedral  in  this  city,  are  all  sig¬ 
nificant,  not  merely  of  horror  at  the  atrocious 
act  by  which  his  life  was  sacrificed,  but  of 
the  beauty  and  nobliity  of  that  life  as  it  was 
gradually  unfolded  during  nearly  seven  years 
of  power.  _ 

To  us,  who  are  wofit  to  be  stirred  up  for 
two  years  or  so.  an^)  to  find  private  as  well  as 
public  business  strongly  affected  by  a  Presi¬ 
dential  election,  there  is  something  almost 
stunning  in  the  fact  that  three  days  before 
President  Carnot  was  in  bis  grave,  his  suo- 
cessor  had  been  elected  and  was  quietly  prose¬ 
cuting  the  duties  of  bis  calling.  This  is  not 
the  place  to  discuss  the  relative  value  of  the 
two  methods,  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  be 


impressed  with  the  fact  of  M.  Casimir-Perier’s 
election  as  also,  in  a  marked  sense,  a  tribute 
to  Carnot’s  memory  and  a  test  of  the  strength 
of  his  infiuence.  It  is  not  only  that  M. 
Casimir-Perier  was  known  to  be  President 
Carnot’s  choice  as  bis  successor  in  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  next  November ;  it  is  also  a  tribute  to 
the  excellence  of  tbe  late  President’s  govern¬ 
ment.  Under  him,  in  part  no  doubt  by  the 
discipline  of  self-restraint  through  which  be 
led  them  in  the  matter  of  war,  the  people  have 
achieved  self  mastery  to  a  marvellous  degree ; 
under  him,  too,  the  constitutional  system 
which  France  has  been  slowly  building  up 
during  the  past  twenty- three  years  has  be¬ 
come,  as  this  election  has  proved,  so  firmly 
consolidated,  so  admirably  proportioned,  as 
to  bear  even  this  awful  test.  Without  confu¬ 
sion,  without  disturbance,  tbe  matter  was  set¬ 
tled  in  a  single  casting  of  votes,  and  tbe  peo¬ 
ple,  those  people  of  France  whom  we  have 
been  wont  to  call  volatile,  capricious,  unrea¬ 
soning,  without  question  accepted  the  result. 
It  is  again  a  tribute  to  M.  Carnot  that  the 
choice  of  M.  Casimir-Perier  shows  a  deep  and 
strong  reaction  against  anarchy  in  all  its 
forms.  The  events  of  the  past  year,  the  atro¬ 
cious  exploits  of  Ravaohol,  Yaillant,  Henry, 
show  that,  living,  Carnot  might  have  strug¬ 
gled  long  to  put  down  anarchy.  But  he  dies 
by  an  anarchist’s  dagger,  and  anarchy  itself 
is  slain.  So  he  gave  bis  life  for  bis  country. 


That  Carnot  was  a  martyr  in  more  than  a 
sentimental  sense  is  p«'oved  by  tbe  discovery 
that  bis  death  was  the  result  of  a  long  and 
deep-laid  plot  to  avenge  the  execution  of  those 
anarchists.  It  was  planned  to  take  place  so 
long  ago  as  February  6th,  at  the  time  of 
Vaillant’s  execution,  but  circumstances  ap¬ 
peared  not  propitious  at  the  time.  The 
wretched  youth,  Santo,  who  drew  the  lot  to 
be  the  instrument  of  the  vile  plot,  was  only 
one  of  many  who  were  consenting  to  his  death. 
The  particulars  of  tbe  conspiracy  are  not  yet 
known,  though  the  fact  is  beyond  question. 
It  is  thought  possible,  especially  since  the 
threat  against  the  new  President,  posted  on 
Monday,  last  that  it  may  have  been  part  of  a 
plot  that  covers  a  good  part  of  Ehirope.  The 
attempt  to  assassinate  Crispi  on  June  16th  and 
again  last  week,  cannot,  so  far,  be  traced  to  it, 
though  there  are  strong  suspicions  that  these 
were  but  a  part  of  a  general  plan,  and  if  the 
recent  attempt  to  assassinate  the  Czar  has  not 
been  shown  to  be  a  part  of  it,  the  ooinoidenoe 
is  at  least  too  striking  not  to  have  some  signi* 
ficance.  But  whether  one  or  many,  these  an¬ 
archistic  movements  have  received  a  very 
strong  check,  and  possibly  a  final  quietus,  in 
the  feeling  aroused  Carnot’s  death.  The 
theatened  assassination  of  Laaimir  Pener 
will  hardly  be  carried  out  in  the  exiating  state 
of  pcqiular  feeling. 

One  of  the  immedtahsi  weanMar  olkUa  aaA 
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•Tent  is  undoabtedly  a  better  state  of  feelinic 
all  over  Europe.  Not  Germany  only,  but  Italy 
and  England  have  been  roused  to  a  new  sym¬ 
pathy,  a  new  sense  of  international  unity 
And  it  seems  probable  that,  even  though  this 
sentiment  should  prove  short  lived,  it  will  yet 
not  fade  away  without  having  done  its  work 
in  knitting  the  nations  together  in  active 
measures  to  prevent  the  spread  of  anarchy. 
The  Emperor  of  Germany  has  already  spoken  of 
bis  desire  to  promote  international  agreement 
in  this  matter,  and  Spain  has  expressed  a  will- 
ingpiess  to  do  her  part.  Premier  Cripsi  has  in¬ 
troduced  an  Anti -Anarchist  bill  into  the  Ital¬ 
ian  Chamber  of  Deputies:  England,  though 
desiring  to  take  time  for  consideration  before 
speaking,  is  evidently  in  a  favorable  mood,  and 
the  attack  of  the  crowd  upon  two  Anarchists 
who  were  haranguing  them  in  London  last 
Friday,  shows  what  the  feeling  of  the  English 
populace  is  likely  to  be. 


China  is  preparing  for  war.  The  king  of  Corea, 
whose  situation  is  far  from  enviable,  has  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  United  States  to  intervene.  Of 
course  our  government  can  extend  no  protec¬ 
tion  to  Corea,  though  if  her  services  should  be 
requested  as  arbitrator  between  the  various 
nations,  she  may  be  able  to  do  good  service 
to  them  all. 


place  of  the  former  regime.  But  how  was  it 
brought  about?  That  is  precisely  what  the 
Altrurian  courteously,  but  firmly  declined  to 
say,  and  it  is  precisely  what  we  want  to  know. 
Meanwhile,  at  this  writing  we  are  informed 
that  the  crisis  is  imminent ;  that  twenty-four 
hours  will  see  a  radical  change  in  the  situa¬ 
tion.  Our  readers  will  be  in  possession  of  the 
facts  before  this  can  reach  them,  and  it  is 
therefore  idle  either  to  speculate,  or  at  the 
present  juncture,  to  moralise. 


The  time  is  not  yet  past  for  the  American 
people  to  be  travestied  in  t*'e  eyes  of  Europe 
by  the  conduct  and  manners  of  some  of  us 
who  go  abroad.  Perhaps  we  should  have  as 
erroneous  a  notion  of  English  character  and 
manners  if  so  many  of  them  came  over  here. 
However  that  may  be,  it  is  a  happy  circum¬ 
stance  that  the  thought  that  they  are  in  a 
certain  sense  representative  of  their  country, 
is  exercising  a  wholesome  influence  on  a  good 
many  American  travellers.  We  wonder  bow 
it  will  be  with  the  two  parties  of  college  men 
who  have  lately  gone  to  England,  the  athletes 
from  Yale  and  the  singers  and  players  on 
stringed  instruments  from  Amherst.  They  are 
among  the  flower  of  our  youth ;  they  are 
manly,  intelligent  young  fellows,  of  good  abil¬ 
ity,  careful  training,  and  conscientious  self- 
discipline,  as  must  have  been  the  case  for 
them  to  bold  the  positions  they  do  hold ;  boys 
of  whom  their  fathers  and  mothers  are  justly 
proud,  boys  from  whom  the  country  has  a 
right  to  expect  and  will  probably  receive  good 
service  as  the  years  roll  on.  Now  while  they 
are  abroad  are  they  going  to  be  their  true 
honest  selves,  as  loyal,  as  faithful  to  duty,  to 
their  training,  to  their  antecedents,  as  they 
have  been  all  along?  Or  are  they  going  to 
think  that  this  is  the  favorable  time  to  relax, 
not  in  the  self-discipline  that  will  keep  them 
up  to  their  best  form  in  athletics,  or  their 
best  voice  or  touch  in  music,  but  in  other 
things?  Are  they  going  to  be  ready  to  ape  Eng¬ 
lish  ways?  or  will  they  learn  from  them?  There 
is  a  wide  distance  between  the  two ;  and  the 
young  man  whose  self-conceit  forbids  him  to 
learn  anything  from  the  various  civilizations 
with  which  be  is  brought  in  contact  by 
travel  is  as  far  out  of  the  way  as  be  is  who 
throws  overboard  all  national  pride,  blushes 
for  bis  American  birth,  and  weakly  imitates 
foreign  customs  and  fads.  We  do  not  believe 
our  college  boys  will  fall  into  either  error. 
We  believe  that  their  English  tour  will  go 
a  long  way  toward  making  America  better 
understood  and  more  truly  respected  than  she 
has  ever  been  before.  God  bless  the  boys  in 
all  their  joumeyings ! 


Before  this  number  of  The  Evangelist 
reaches  some  of  our  readers  the  "summer 
corps”  of  doctors  attached  to  the  Board  of 
Health  will  have  begun  their  work.  These 
young  physicians  (three  of  them  women)  will 
each  be  put  in  charge  of  one  of  the  districts 
into  which  the  city  is  divided  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  that  they  may  visit  every  abode  in 
every  tenement  bouse,  prescribe  for  the  sick 
who  for  any  reason  have  no  physician,  dis¬ 
cover  and  expose  unsanitary  conditions,  and 
give  advice  to  parents  as  to  the  care  of  young 
children.  It  is  a  very  beneficent  work,  and 
results  in  good  to  the  whole  community,  es¬ 
pecially  in  preventing  the  spread  of  illness, 
and  in  checking  child  mortality.  Their  work, 
hotvever,  would  by  no  means  be  as  beneficent 
as  it  is  but  for  the  voluntary  and  most  efficient 
cooperation  of  the  Tenement  House  Chapter, 
to  which  the  physicians  are  able  to  appeal  for 
whatever,  in  their  view,  is  needed  in  the 
homes  of  illness,  and  especially  for  change 
of  air  through  the  Fresh  Air  work  of  the 
Chapter,  Dr.  Moreau  Morris,  the  director  of 
the  summer  corps,  has  repeatedly  in  his  Report 
given  testimony  to  the  value  of  the  aid  ren¬ 
dered  by  this  Chapter. 


An  interesting  event  in  England,  likely  in 
its  own  way  to  make  also  for  peace,  was  the 
formal  inauguration  last  Saturday  of  the  new 
bridge  across  the  Thames  in  East  London 
near  the  Tower.  Every  new  outlet  to  this 
overcrowded  district,  every  institution  which 
facilitates  traffic,  will  tend  to  bring  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  this  district  into  communication 
and  fellowship  with  other  parts  of  the  city, 
and  so  break  down  the  barriers  which  sep¬ 
arate  the  "slum”  class  from  the  classes  above 
them.  The  bridge  is  one  of  the  marvels  of 
nineteenth  century  engineering ;  it  is  of  the 
bascule,  or  balanced  lever  type,  in  part  a  sus¬ 
pension  bridge,  the  two  side  spans  being  such, 
and  in  part  a  draw,  the  central  span  being  on 
bascules.  These  and  the  side  spans  are  an¬ 
chored  in  two  picturesque  towers.  The  bridge 
is  2,640  feet  long,  with  a  roadway  sixty  feet 
wide  and  a  very  light  gradient.  The  opening 
was  celebrated  with  much  pomp  and  circum 
stance,  the  Prince  and  Pricess  of  Wales  and 
all  the  court  being  present,  and  the  day  made 
a  holiday  for  all  classes.  The  Lord  Mayor  was 
made  a  baronet,  and  all  the  sheriffs  knights, 
in  honor  of  the  occasion. 


The  sudden  death  of  the  Rev.  John  W.  Teal, 
D.  D.,  the  beloved  pastor  of  Westminster  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. ,  on  Satur¬ 
day  morning  last  while  at  his  breakfast  table 
(due,  it  is  supposed,  to  grief  and  exhaustion 
consequent  upon  the  sickness  and  death  of 
two  daughters),  has  brought  great  sorrow  to 
that  people  and  to  all  who  knew  him,  and 
peculiar  grief  to  the  surviving  family,  of  wife 
and  five  children.  Florence,  an  interesting 
young  woman  of  about  seventeen  years,  died 
on  Tuesday  and  was  buried  at  Rhinebeck  on 
Friday.  A  younger  sister.  Elizabeth,  an  in¬ 
valid,  soon  followed,  her  death  occurring  on 
Saturday  morning;  and  almost  on  its  an¬ 
nouncement  the  father  passed  suddenly  away, 
as  if  overcome  by  grief!  Thus  sorrow  upon 
sorrow  has  come  to  those  who  survive.  They 
will  surely  now  receive  into  their  own  hearts 
something  of  the  tender  sympathy  which  the 
deceased  pastor  was  so  forward  to  bestow 
upon  all  called  to  mourn.  Dr.  Teal  began 
his  ministry  in  Cornwall,  after  graduating  at 
Yale  and  Union  Theological  Seminary.  He 
was  called  thence  to  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Germantown.  Pa. ,  and  later  on,  to 
his  last  charge,  at  Elizabeth,  where  be  suc¬ 
ceeded  Secretary  John  Gillespie  of  the  Foreign 
Board.  Of  handsome,  engaging  personality. 
Dr.  Teal  made  his  way  quickly  to  general 
favor,  but  further  acquaintance  always  en¬ 
hanced  respect  and  love  for  him,  for  his  qual¬ 
ities  were  all  genuine.  He  identified  himself 
while  here  in  the  Seminary  with  the  Mercer- 
street  Church,  and  Dr.  Booth  and  such  of  his 
former  people  as  survive  will  doubtless  recall 
his  presence  and  activity  at  that  time  with 
tender  interest.  His  has  been  a  ministry  of 
uniform  and  growing  success.  . 


Mr.  Gladstone  has  announced  his  intention 
not  again  to  stand  for  Parliament.  It  is  an 
impressive  decision  in  view  of  the  distinction 
and  the  great  length  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
career.  No  member  of  Parliament  in  this 
century,  perhaps  none  in  any  century  since 
the  Restoration,  has  made  so  important  a 
contribution  to  English  history,  or  has  lived 
through  so  great  a  career.  Mr.  Gladstone 
may  not  have  succeeded  in  doing  all  for  Eng¬ 
land  that  he  hoped  to  do;  it  is  certain  that 
no  other  man  living  has  done  so  much.  It  is 
understood  that  this  eminent  statesman  is  to 
be  invited  to  visit  America  as  the  guest  of 
the  United  States. 


When  Dr.  Gladden  wrote  his  story  of  The 
Great  Sympathetic  Strike,  he  little  thought 
that  his  burlesque  would  soon  become  proph¬ 
ecy  ;  but  the  present  lamentable  situation 
comes  very  near  to  being  that  which  he  de¬ 
scribed.  Without  waiting  for  it  to  become  as 
serious  as  that  which  he  depicted,  it  appears  as 
if  Mr.  Howells  might  render  the  country  an 
important  service  by  compelling  bis  Traveller 
from  Altruria  to  divulge  that  which,  during 
his  late  visit  to  this  country,  he  politely  de¬ 
clined  to  tell,  namely,  the  method  by  which 
all  the  inhabitants  of  bis  happy  country  were 
transformed  from  the  state  of  business  war¬ 
fare,  such  as  now  prevails  among  us,  to  one  of 
the  most  blissful  and  peaceful  altruistic  fel¬ 
lowship.  He  was  frankly  willing  to  admit,  it 
will  be  remembered,  that  there  was  a  time 
when  capital  was  tbo|ytughly  organized  in 
Trusts  and  Syndicates,  and  labor  no  less  thor¬ 
oughly  organized  in  Brotherhoods  and  Unions. 
The  time  came  when  these  forces,  being  equally 
strong  and  well  organized,  found  themselves 
in  equilibrium,  and  all  business  at  a  stand¬ 
still.  The  mere  instinct  of  self-preservation 
compelled  a  radical  overturning,  and  altruism, 
or  "every  man  for  hie  neighbor,”  took  the 


The  waters  are  quieting  again  all  over 
Europe.  In  France  M.  Dupuy,  the  present 
Premier,  has  consented  to  retain  his  office  and 
reconstruct  the  cabinet,  and  M.  Auguste  Bur- 
deau,  who  has  been  spoken  of  in  this  ocnnec- 
tion,  will  probably  be  elected  to  the  position 
of  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
vacated  by  M.  Casimir-Perier.  The  new  Presi¬ 
dent.  it  is  interesting  to  remember,  is  a  Prot¬ 
estant  as  was  President  Thiers.  In  Bulgaria  a 
new  ministry  has  been  formed  without  the 
dreaded  shock,  and  the  nomination  of  the 
comparatively  youthful  statesman.  Dr.  Stoi- 
loff,  to  succeed  Stambuloff,  gives  promise  of 
Inrigbter  days.  Dr.  Stoiloff  was  educated  at 
Robert  College.  Heidelburg,  and  Paris,  and 
is  thoroughly  imbued  with  western  culture 
and  civilisation.  _ 

On  the  Pacific  the  cloud  grows  darker; 
Japan  has  refused  to  evacuate  Corea,  and 


Any  Sunday  school  about  to  buy  a  new  libra¬ 
ry  or  having  in  their  library  old  books  no 
longer  desirable  for  their  own  use,  may  hear 
of  a  school  very  much  in  need  of  a  nft  of  old 
books  by  addressing  the  Literary  ^itor  of 
The  Evangelist. 


July  8,  1894. 
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LETTERS  FROM  OYER  SEA.  NO.  Y. 

Sj  Bev.  Theodor*  !>.  Ooyler 

Austkidam,  Jane  80, 1804. 

It  is  not  easy  when  on  the  wing  and  wearied 
out  with  sight-seeing,  to  write  anything  worth 
sending  to  my  thousands  of  Evangelist  readers, 
but  I  must  jot  down  a  few  impressions  of  the 
land  of  my  paternal  Dutch  ancestors.  We 
left  London  by  the  new  line  from  Harwich  to 
what  is  called  the  “Hook  of  Holland.”  A  fine 
steamer  leaves  Harwich  every  evening  at  ten 
o’clock,  and  we  found  excellent  state-rooms. 
By  six  o’clock  in  the  morning  we  landed  and 
took  the  train  for  Amsterdam.  The  endless 
flat  meadows  covered  with  herds  of  cattle,  and 
plenty  of  windmills  in  sight,  soon  showed  that 
we  are  in  the  only  country  of  the  globe  that 
cannot  boast  of  a  hill,  much  less  of  a  moun¬ 
tain.  Our  train  whirled  us  past  Leyden, 
where  John  Robinson  and  William  Brewster 
gathered  the  little  band  of  our  Pilgrim  fathers 
in  1609,  and  found  it  a  “fair  city  of  a  sweet 
situation.”  On  the  spot  where  Robinson  lived 
stands  the  “Jerusalem  Hof,”  and  on  its  front 
it  is  inscribed  that  on  this  spot  “lived,  taught 
and  died  John  Robinson.”  Rembrandt,  the 
greatest  portrait  painter  tliis  world  has  yet 
seen,  was  bom  there.  Leyden’s  long  siege 
by  the  Spaniards  is  a  standing  proof  of  the 
truth  of  what  Carlyle  once  told  me,  that  “the 
Dootch  are  the  brawvest  people  on  the  globe.  ” 

We  reached  Amsterdam  soon  after  eight 
o’clock,  and  drove  at  once  to  this  spacious  and 
elegant  Amstel  Hotel.  In  the  twenty  years 
since  I  last  visited  this  most  unique  and  pic¬ 
turesque  city,  it  has  grown  immensely.  Its 
population  now  numbers  450,000.  Venice  is 
hardly  a  more  amphibious  community,  for  the 
canals  are  everywliere,  and  many  of  the  people 
pass  much  of  their  lives  on  the  water.  There 
are  no  less  than  ninety  islands  within  the 
bounds  of  the  city,  and  about  three  hundred 
bridges  I  In  front  of  this  hotel  is  what  is 
called  the  Amstel  river,  although  it  does  not 
run,  and  there  are  seventy  canals !  Of  course 
everybody  knows  thfit  this  great,  tich,  bustling 
city  is  built  upon  piles  driven  into  the  loose 
sand,  which  led  Erasmus  to  sneer  at  the  people 
of  Amsterdam  as  a  parcel  of  crows  roosting  on 
the  tops  of  trees.  Many  of  the  streets  are  well 
shaded  with  trees  which  grow  luxuriantly  be¬ 
side  the  canals,  but — unlike  England — there 
are  very  few  flowers.  While  I  have  seen  thou¬ 
sands  of  cattle,  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  an  acre  of  wheat  or  rye,  and  Indian  corn 
is  utterly  unknown. 

Last  Sabbath  morning  I  attended  the  great 
“Nieuw  Kirk,”  which  is  the  chief  Reformed 
Dutch  Church  of  the  city.  It  was  built  in  the 
flfteenth  century,  and  has  the  stately  dimen¬ 
sions  of  a  cruciform  cathedral.  In  it  are  the 
monuments  of  the  naval  heroes,  admirals  De 
Ruyter  and  Van  Speke.  It  stands  on  the 
“Dam,”  a  small  public  square,  which  is  to 
Amsterdam  what  the  City  Hall  Park  is  to  New 
York.  As  I  reached  the  church  quite  late,  I 
was  obliged  to  stand  up  behind  a  railing  un¬ 
til  the  service  was  nearly  concluded.  Over 
the  elaborately  carved  pulpit  was  an  immense 
sounding-board,  and  on  the  sounding-board 
towered  up  a  carved  pagoda  twenty  feet  high  1 
The  pulpit  was  occupied  by  Dominie  Veer- 
hoven,  a  prominent  preacher,  whose  gesticu¬ 
lation  was  very  graceful  and  impressive.  It 
was  probably  an  eloquent  discourse,  but  be¬ 
tween  my  deafness  and  his  Dutch,  the  dom¬ 
inie’s  eloquence  was  quite  lost  upon  me  I 
Although  I  am  very  proud  of  my  Dutch 
lineage,  yet  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  am  totally 
ignorant  of  the  language  of  my  paternal  an¬ 
cestors. 

The  singing  was  of  Psalms  only,  and  was 
slow  and  solemn  and  with  the  accompaniment 
of  a  great  organ,  the  volume  of  sound  filled 


the  lofty  arches  of  the  church.  About  seven 
I  or  eight  hundred  people  were  present,  and 
many  of  the  men  kept  on  their  hats,  except 
during  the  prayers.  In  the  afternoon  I  at¬ 
tended  again,  and  found^only  one  hundred  and 
fifty  persons  present.  Nearly  all  of  these  were 
women,  and  about  half  of  the  women  had 
babies  in  their  arms !  After  a  short  sermon 
the  dominie  descended  from  the  pulpit  and 
commenced  a  service  of  infant  baptism.  A  long 
procession  of  mothers  moved  along  in  front  of 
the  pulpit,  and  each  one  of  the  infant-ry  regi¬ 
ment  received  a  sprinkling  at  the  hands  of 
the  minister.  Many  of  the  mothers  had  their 
heads  encircled  with  rich  golden  ornaments — 
the  treasured  heirlooms  of  ancient  Dutch  an¬ 
cestry.  After  an  address  to  the  parents  and 
a  stately  psalm,  the  service  ended,  and  a  long 
line  of  carriages  waited  before  the  church 
doors  to  bear  the  happy  mothers  homeward. 
Where  the  fathers  were  during  the  service  I 
did  not  discover. 

In  the  afternoon  and  evening  the  streets  of 
the  city  were  crowded  with  well  dressed  prom- 
enaders,  and  the  pitrks  were  full  also.  All  the 
shops  were  closed,  and  the  Sabbath  was  ex¬ 
ternally  observed  with  decency ;  but  I  fear 
that  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  population 
had  attended  any  place  of  worship.  During 
a  walk  in  the  evening  I  alighted  upon  a  large 
wooden  building,  at  whose  door  a  clerical- 
looking  gentleman  was  standing.  It  proved  to 
be  a  “Reformed  Protestant”  Church,  and  the 
man  at  the  door  was  Dominie  Fruit,  a  zealous 
missionary  of  the  Dutch  Sunday  school  Union. 
He  told  me  that  there  was  only  twelve  “Re¬ 
formed”  churches  in  this  huge  cityl  Holland, 
like  Germany,  needs  another  reformation  and 
another  uprising  of  evangelical  faith  most 
sadly.  The  good  leaven  of  Gospel  orthodoxy 
is  too  small  for  the  “lump.” 

Yesterday  we  visited  the  magnificent  new 
Museum  of  Art,  and  feasted  our  eyes  on  the 
masterpieces  of  Rembrandt,  Dow.  Van  Ostade, 
Teniors,  and  the  great  names  of  old.  In  the 
central  hall  is  Rembrandt’s  famous  “Night- 
watch,”  and  beside  it  is  Vanderhelst’s  equally 
famous  “Civic  Banquet.”  Just  now  in  the 
artistic  world  Rembrandt  is  all  the  rage,  and 
his  works  rank  with  those  of  Raphael,  Titian, 
and  De  Vinci.  I  do  not  wonder  that  Amster¬ 
dam  is  proud  of  her  glorious  painter ;  he  is 
to  this  city  what  Rubens  is  to  Antwerp.  After 
spending  hours  in  those  great  art  galleries, 
and  in  driving  among  the  quaint  and  pictur¬ 
esque  streets,  and  observing  the  unique  fea¬ 
tures  of  city  life,  I  do  wonder  that  so  few 
Americans  visit  Amsterdam  I  I  have  not  met 
half  a  dozen  I 

We  enjoyed  a  visit  to  the  old  palace  on  the 
“  Dam.  ”  Its  great  marble  hall  is  120  feet  long 
and  one  hundred  feet  high  !  Away  up  on  the 
ceiling  are  suspended  the  tattered  banners 
which  William  the  Silent  and  his  heroes  cap¬ 
tured  from  that  bloody  butcher,  the  Spanish 
Duke  of  Alva.  Glorious  litile  Holland  I  She 
is  the  true  mother  of  our  American  Union. 
This  afternoon  we  hope  to  visit  old  Utrecht, 
where  was  formed  the  union  of  the  Dutch 
provinces  in  1679.  The  Dutch  republic  was 
built  on  the  Union  of  Utrecht,  and  that  under¬ 
lies  our  American  republic  of  Washington  and 
Lincoln.  Why  should  not  more  of  my  coun¬ 
trymen  visit  the  land  which  once  sheltered  our 
Pilgrim  fathers,  and  which  furnished  the 
model  for  the  government  under  whose  stars 
and  stripes  we  are  now  sheltered  ourselves? 
A  blue  sky  covers  us  to-day  here,  and  even 
the  weather  is  American. 

We  give  a  sermon  this  week  preached  by  the 
Rev.  J.  D.  Burrell  of  Brooklyn,  just  before  sail¬ 
ing  for  a  short  absence  in  Europe.  He  exalts 
the  Church  in  its  relations  to  Christ,  making 
it  a  veritable  “fountain  of  divine  authority!” 


PROF.  MORRIS  WRITES  FROM  ROME. 

My  Dear  Dr.  Field:  How  far  your  candle 
sheds  its  beams  I  I  have  just  been  reading 
three  or  four  numbers  of  The  Evangelist, 
kindly  loaned  me  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gray,  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  Free  Church  (Scotch)  in  Rome,  to 
whose  other  good  qualities  (and  possibly,  in 
some  measure,  as  the  cause  and  spring  of 
them),  may  be  added  the  fact  that  he  is  an 
interested  and  appreciative  reader  of  your 
paper.  He  even  recognized  me  at  once  by  rea¬ 
son  of  the  somewhat  dim  photograph  of  myself 
which  now  and  then  is  shadowed  forth  in  its 
columns. 

After  twelve  days  of  exile  on  the  Atlantic, 
and  three  weeks  of  journeying  through 
strange  cities,  from  Amsterdam  and  Berlin  on 
the  north  to  Venice  and  Florence  in  this  beau¬ 
tiful  Italy,  how  pleasant  it  has  been  to  sit 
down  in  my  tent  (for  hotel  life  is  but  tent 
life),  and  read  and  learn  something  of  home  I 
After  much  Dutch,  more  German,  a  little 
Austrian,  and  a  dreadful  mess  of  Italian— all 
alike  unintelligible  to  my  ears— bow  delightful 
it  has  been  to  see  once  more  a  language  that 
has  meaning  and  character  and  sweetness  in 
it,  like  our  own.  It  would  seem  a  pity,  if  it 
were  not  an  ordering  of  providence,  that  these 
peoples  should  live  on,  and  even  die,  without 
hearing  anything  of  the  glories  of  our  dear 
English  tongue,  next  to  the  Welsh,  chief 
among  all  the  languages  of  men  I 

Travel  in  continental  Europe,  and  especially 
in  Papal  Europe,  is  a  perpetual  sadness.  The 
dreadful  military  infection,  worse  than  cholera, 
has  possessed  and  is  ruining  the  nations.  The 
soldier  is  everywhere,  and  everywhere  he  is 
the  same  incubus,  unproductive,  burdensome, 
dangerous.  The  army  hangs  like  a  huge 
goitre  on  the  neck  of  Germany,  of  Austria,  of 
Italy.  And  the  priest  is  everywhere,  and  most 
abundantly  here  in  Rome,  which  is  at  once 
the  commanding  seat  and  throne  of  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  power,  and  the  most  pitiful  witness  of  the 
mischiefs  which  ecclesiastical  power  sooner  or 
later  inflicts  on  its  subjects,  the  world  over, 
and  whether  it  appears  In  papal  or  in  Protest¬ 
ant  form.  A  third  calamity,  worse  in  some 
sense  than  either  the  army  or  the  Church, 
though  largely  the  product  of  both,  is  the 
widely  spreading  poverty,  just  now  specially 
visible  in  depressed  Italy.  While  millions  on 
millions  of  liras  are  annually  reported  expend¬ 
ed  in  support  of  the  soldiers  and  the  priest, 
the  people— the  people  in  Venice,  Florence, 
Naples,  Rome  itself— are  poor  beyond  all  our 
ordinary  conceptions.  No  gold,  no  silver  in 
circulation,  nothing  but  coppers  or  nickels 
and  a  paper  currency,  depreciated  at  home  and 
quite  worthless  beyond  the  national  boundary ; 
many  industries  paralyzed,  commerce  largely 
restricted,  productive  development  arrested — 
these  are  the  signs  of  an  impoverished  condi¬ 
tion  for  which  the  civil  government  seems 
powerless  to  provide  any  adequate  remedy.  If 
I  were  King  Humbert  I  should  be  the  saddest 
man  in  all  Italy. 

Dr.  Gray  has  just  brought  me  The  Evangelist 
which  reports  the  final  proceedings  and  ad¬ 
journment  of  the  Assembly.  I  have  read  the 
record  with  painful  interest.  The  present  ten¬ 
dency  in  our  Assemblies  toward  extreme 
assumption  of  power,  and  the  immoderate  ex¬ 
ercise  of  such  power,  is  one  which  no  thought¬ 
ful  man  can  contemplate  without  alarm.  On 
my  recent  voyage,  an  unusual  arctic  current, 
accompanied  by  strong  northerly  winds,  swept 
our  good  ship  for  a  day  or  two  many  miles 
away  from  its  direct  course,  subjecting  it  to 
severe  strain,  and  irresistibly  checking  its 
progress  toward  the  desired  European  shore. 
So  an  arctic  current  of  ecclesiasticism  seems 
to  be  sweeping  our  good  Church  just  now  far 
away  from  the  principles  and  covenants  and 
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spirit  of  the  Reunion,  and  carrying  us  no  one 
knows  into  what  extremes  of  ecclesiastical  ad¬ 
ministration.  Let  us  hope  that  some  warmer, 
more  genial  current,  like  the  Oulf  Stream  in 
the  Atlantic,  may  yet  bring  our  ship  back 
into  the  straight  and  clear  course  prescribed 
by  our  Constitution,  and  by  the  best  prece¬ 
dents  in  our  history. 

I  may  be  permitted  to  say  to  friends, 
through  your  columns,  that  my  beloved 
'  daughter  and  myself  expect  now  to  spend  a 
fortnight  in  Switzerland,  a  week  in  the  Rhine 
region,  ten  days  in  Paris,  and  as  many  in  lx>n- 
don,  and  possibly  a  short  period  in  Scotland, 
before  we  sail  in  August  for  the  land  that  is 
dearer  than  all  Europe.  Whatever  may  befall 
me  there,  whether  it  be  service,  or  retirement, 
struggle  or  suffering  or  labor,  I  hope  for  grace 
from  God  to  bear. 

“  And  so,  beside  the  silent  sea. 

I  wait  the  mulBed  oar ; 

No  harm  from  Him  can  come  to  me 
On  ocean  or  on  shore.” 

E.  D.  Morris. 

Roux,  Italy.  June  15. 

THE  SUNNY  SIDE  OF  THE  GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY. 

Most  everything  in  life  has  a  sunny  side  if 
we  will  only  take  the  pains  to  find  it.  I  must 
confess  that  this  last  Assembly  had  some 
gloomy  facies  on  it  for  some  of  us  (seminary 
trustees  for  example),  who  it  practically  an¬ 
nounced  had  not  been  behaving  ourselves 
properly,  or  else  it  feared  that  we  might  mis¬ 
behave  sometime  in  the  future.  Hence  the 
admonitory  touching  up  which  we  received. 

Somehow  it  all  reminds  me  of  an  old  lady 
who  was  one  of  niy  first  teachers  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  school  in  Ohio.  She  w'as  great  on  switch¬ 
ing  us  boys,  whom  she  was  always  sending  to 
the  adjoining  woods  to  procure  her  switches, 
and  we  invariably  cut  a  ring  in  the  bark  so 
tbat  they  would  break  with  the  first  blow. 
I  remember  coming  from  school  one  day  when 
the  older  brothers,  home  from  college,  in¬ 
quired  how  many  whippings  I  had  received 
that  day.  Not  feeling  compelled  to  divulge 
Buoh  state  secrets  I  pouted  and  made  no  reply, 
but  another  brother  who  had  been  at  school 
with  me  answered  announcing  “he  got  six 
lickings  to-day.”  This  unjustly  exaggerated 
report  I  immediately  resented  with  a  burst  of 
youthful  indignation,  saying  “It’s  not  so!  I 
only  got  five.  ”  This  was  about  the  state  of 
my  mind  when  I  came  away  from  the  Assem¬ 
bly  this  year  and  was  commiserated  upon  the 
treatment  which  our  seminary  had  received. 
I  protested  that  it  was  not  as  bad  as  reported. 

But  truly,  I  mean  no  disrespect  for  the 
Aaaembly  even  though  I  thus  write.  1  only 
mean  to  refer  to  the  idea  that  discipline  in 
church,  in  school  and  in  family  may  be 
weakened  by  being  cheapened.  In  this  I  in 
no  wise  refer  to  the  judicial  case  of  either 
Profs.  Briggs  or  Smith,  but  only  to  the  semi- 
disciplinary  acts  of  the  last  two  Assemblies 
toward  one  of  the  weakest  of  our  theological 
seminaries  in  matters  wholly  outside  of  these 
two  famous  cases  which  have  occupied  so 
much  of  the  attention  of  the  Church  Those 
of  us  most  directly  affected  by  these  acts  are 
disposed  to  take  it  'all  very  patiently.  It  is 
something  of  a  gratification  to  us  to  know 
that  the  objections  which  have  been  raised 
SLgainst  the  personnel  of  the  special  committee 
to  visit  Lane  Seminary  were  raised  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Assembly’s  Standing  Committee 
on  Theological  Seminaries  themselves  and  not 
by  any  one  officially  connected  with  the  Semi¬ 
nary.  These  men  had  knowledge  of  the  fact 
that  one  of  the  two  elders  on  this  special  com¬ 
mittee  to  visit  Lane  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Standing  Committee  on  Seminaries  last  year 
at  Washington,  and  also  a  member  of  the 
same  oommittee  this  year  at  Saratoga,  and 


in  this  committee,  they,  his  associates,  had 
seen  his  spirit  and  noted  his  words  about 
Lane,  and  then  protested  officially  to  the 
moderator  against  his  appointment  to  visit  us. 
Certainly  I  hope  that  no  one  connected  with 
the  Seminary  will  attempt  to  add  anything  to 
this  protest.  We  can  afford  to  be  fair,  cour¬ 
teous  and  patient.  Personally  I  know  of  no 
reason  why  this  or  any  other  appointed  broth¬ 
er  should  not  serve. 

But  it  was  not  all  “wrangling”  at  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly.  Indeed  there  was  very  little 
of  this.  I  met  with  ultra  conservatives  from 
Washington,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Califor¬ 
nia,  and  all  over  the  church,  as  well  as  with 
extreme  liberals  from  here  and  there,  and 
while  there  are  positive  convictions  in  many 
minds  which  differ  widely  with  the  positive 
convictions  in  many  other  minds,  there  was 
also  a  tolerant  spirit  and  a  good  humor  which 
is  certain  to  save  trouble,  if  it  continues.  To 
those  of  us  who  have  taken  our  stand  on  the 
Bible  as  it  now  is,  our  present  English  King 
James  version,  and  declare  it  to  be  the  in¬ 
spired  Word  of  God,  the  only  infallible  au¬ 
thoritative  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  sufficient 
to  give  that  knowledge  of  God,  and  of  his 
will,  which  is  necessary  unto  salvation,  it 
seems  amusing  to  see  how  the  Higher  and  the 
Lower  Critics  (both  these  terms  ought  to  be 
spelled  with  capital  initials  always)  have  kept 
up  their  contention,  the  Higher  Critics  in¬ 
sisting  that,  Confessionally,  Inerrancy  need 
not  be  affirmed  of  the  original  autographs  and 
the  Lower  Critics  insisting  that.  Confession - 
ally.  Errancy  must  not  be  affirmed  of  these 
autographs.  Meanwhile,  the  rest  of  us,  who 
are  no  critics  at  all,  will  just  keep  on  preach¬ 
ing  the  blessed  old  Gospel  of  the  Word  of  God 
as  it  is,  having  found  it  to  be  the  wisdom  of 
God  and  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation. 

One  of  the  best  things  about  this  Assembly 
was  its  Moderator.  Not  that  a  strong  parlia¬ 
mentarian  would  have  counted  him  much  of 
a  success,  probably  such  an  one  would  have 
pronounced  him  a  failure  but  for  his  ever¬ 
lasting  good  nature  and  manifest  purpose  to 
offend  no  one.  His  words  were  never  fiung 
out  like  bullets  and  bis  gavel  never  pounded 
defiance  after  the  fashion  of  some  Moderators. 

Our  Scotch  friend  from  Cincinnati,  “  Tom”  Me 
Dougall  they  called  him  mostly  at  Saratoga,  but 
he  is  Dr.  McDougall  now  (LL.D.),  by  the  grace 
of  Hanover  College,  was  something  of  a  study 
to  me.  He  is  small  of  stature  and  his  Scotch- 
Irish  accent  is  unmistakable.  It  was  only  his 
second  appearance  on  an  Assembly  platform, 
and  this  will  excuse  some  things.  Experience 
is  a  great  teacher  and  brother  McDougall  will 
have  more  of  this  after  a  while,  if  he  keeps  on. 
It  was  a  question  with  some  of  us  whether  he 
himself  was  not  “  wanting  in  that  respect  which 
is  due  the  highest  court  of  our  beloved  church” 
when  he  told  the  Assembly  to  its  face  that  it 
had  “the  Seminary  hysterics.”  This  expres¬ 
sion  about  “Seminary  hysterics”  he  repeated 
several  times  and  it  seems  to  me  fully  as  serious 
a  charge  as  some  other  things  tbat  have  been 
censured,  and  I  insist  that  whether  true  or 
false.  Dr.  McDougall  must  be  enjoined  from 
ever  again  speaking  with  such  disrespect  for 
the  highest  court  of  our  beloved  church ! 

“Here  is  what  the  New  York  Blank  says  of 
our  action  yesterday  and  our  probabilities  for 
tomorrow,”  said  a  down  East  city  pastor  of  de¬ 
cided  conservatism  to  me  at  noon  one  day  as 
he  read  aloud  several  paragraphs  at  the  head 
of  the  dispatches  in  his  New  York  daily.  “Yes 
and  tbat  is  just  what  we  get,  a  real  menace  to 
the  church,  by  being  compelled  to  take  our 
first  impressions  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  by 
looking  through  the  godless  lenses  of  the 
daily  press,”  was  my  reply.  I  noticed  he 
laughed  somewhat  immoderately  as  he  re-read 
each  paragraph  by  itself  and  secured  my  hesi¬ 


tating  acknowledgment  that  it  was  true, 
though  I  insisted  that  it  was  the  difference 
between  taking  an  unimpaired  look  at  the 
house  across  the  street  and  then  having  some 
one  clap  a  pair  of  colored  glasses  over  our 
eyes  and  taking  another  look  at  the  same 
house.  It  was  the  same,  yet  not  the  same,  and 
I  reaffirmed  my  statement  about  “the  godless 
lenses  of  the  daily  press."  “I  wrote  those 
paragraphs  myself,”  abruptly  said  my  con¬ 
servative  friend,  and  then  I  insisted  that  he 
must  have  put  on  the  aforesaid  “godless  lenses” 
and  he  pleaded  guilty  and  confessed  that  his 
“knack”  of  throwing  together  sententious 
sentences  and  paragraphs  after  the  fashion  of 
the  daily  press  was  a  great  temptation  to  him. 
The  next  day  I  went  with  him  to  the  office 
where  he  sent  his  dispatches  and  tried  to  give 
them  a  less  godless  and  more  liberal  look ! 

One  morning  I  wakened  early,  after  talking 
“Seminary”  matter  till  past  midnight,  and 
half  dreaming,  half  waking,  I  could  think  of 
nothing  but  “  liberals,  ”  “  conservatives,  ”  “  ultra¬ 
conservatives”  and  “radicals,”  and  I  wondered 
what  I  myself  was  among  all  these  classifica¬ 
tions.  1  certainly  wanted  no  one  to  put  a  tag 
upon  me,  because  years  ago  my  Presbytery 
had  said  I  was  a  Presbyterian,  and  tbat  was 
the  year  of  the  blessed  Re-union  and  I  have 
been  satisfied  with  the  name  ever  since !  But 
if  we  must  have  a  new  classification  how  will 
the  word  moderate  do?  So  I  said  I’ll  call  my 
self  a  “Moderate”  even  if  I  have  to  stand 
alone  and  be  a  party  all  by  myself ;  not  that  I 
want  to  be  moderate  in  my  Presbyterianism, 
but  it  is  these  other  fellows,  these  conserva¬ 
tives  and  liberals  and  radicals  that  1  would 
like  to  moderate,  and  then  of  course  we  would 
discover  that  we  are  all  pure,  straight  Presby¬ 
terians  !  Isn’t  this  a  mark  of  a  good  Presby¬ 
terian.  to  think  that  it  is  always  the  other 
fellow  that  is  off  the  track? 

But  the  sunniest  side  of  the  Assembly  is  its 
social  life  in  the  lobby  and  about  the  hotels 
and  at  the  various  reunions.  Here  is  our 
genial  friend,  William  Dulles,  Jr.,  Treasurer 
of  the  Foreign  Board.  I  did  myself  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  calling  upon  his  wife  and  baby  the 
other  day,  whereas  four  years  ago  when  we 
met  here  I  had  to  threaten  this  same  >oung 
man  with  having  my  Presbytery  send  up  an 
overture  to  the  Assembly  protesting  against 
allowing  the  Foreign  Mission  Board  to  employ 
a  single  man  as  Treasurer !  He  was  unmar¬ 
ried  then,  and  when  I  mentioned  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  such  an  overture  he  quietly  took  me  to 
one  side  and  expressed  hopes  that  the  over¬ 
ture  might  be  unnecessary,  if  our  Presbytery 
did  not  meet  too  soon!  The  wedding  cards 
soon  followed,  Mr.  Wm.  Dulles,  Jr.,  and  Miss 
Sophea  Rhea,  a  daughter  of  Mrs  Rhea,  of  the 
Persian  Mission,  and  here  this  year  is  their  de¬ 
lightful  little  family !  and  who  says  that  Pres- 
byterial  overtures  (even  the  threat  of  them) 
do  no  good  ?  Douglas  P.  Putnam. 

On  thx  Front  Porch,  June.  1804. 

KGTPT  KXPLOBATION  FUND. 

To  THR  Editor  or  Thr  Evanoklist: 

The  volume  on  Ahnas,  the  site  of  Hanes 
(Isaiah  30 :  4)  has  just  been  issued,  and  that 
on  Queen  Hatasu’s  temple  will  soon  follow. 
Our  annual  circular  and  appeal  have  just  been 
sent  out.  So  crippled  are  we  that  an  earnest 
call  for  aid  is  imperative  in  order  to  continue 
even  the  most  important  explorations  in  pro¬ 
gress.  Each  subscriber  of  but  five  dollars 
secures  a  very  instructive  brochure  with 
plates,  an  annual  remrt,  and  especially  the 
season’s  quarto  volume  embellished  with 
many  interesting  views  of  the  work  and  the 
objects  discovered.  As  Dr.  Wm.  Hayes  Ward 
has  said :  “  This  volume  is  alone  worth  the 
subscription  money.”  But  it  is  for  the  cause 
that  our  friends  contribute.  Patrons  give 
twenty -five  dollars.  All  subscriptions  are  ac¬ 
knowledged  in  “Biblia,”  published  at  Meriden, 
Conn. ,  the  magazine  devoted  to  biblical  arch- 
sBology.  Wm.  C.  Winslow,  Hon.  Sec. 
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THE  CHRISTIAN  ENDEATOB  CONVENTION. 

In  a  few  days  the  streets  of  the  beautiful 
city  of  Cleveland  will  be  swarming  with  youth 
from  all  parts  of  our  land,  called  together  by 
motives,  and  to  accomplish  results,  which  fif¬ 
teen  years  ago  would  have  been  pronounced  by 
the  Church  itself  chimerical. 

It  is  a  fact  which  ought  never  to  be  over¬ 
looked  by  the  student  of  spiritual  life,  that  in 
each  day  of  religious  decadence,  in  each  day 
of  faith’s  eclipse,  new  forces  have  sprung  into 
play  for  the  preservation  of  piety  and  philan¬ 
thropy,  but  they  have  always  sprung  from  the 
bosom  of  tbe  Church  itself.  When,  again  and 
again,  the  ecclesiastic  degenerated  to  the  mere 
mechanical  discharge  of  perfunctory  duties, 
some  new  order  of  preaching  friar  or  teaching 
monk  was  sure  to  rise ;  but  that  order  rose 
from  within  the  Church,  not  from  without  it. 
In  our  own  country  no  hour  was  ever  spiritu¬ 
ally  more  dark  than  that  in  which  the  new 
nation  entered  upon  its  first  experiences  to 
work  out  its  unknown  destiny.  In  the  last 
decade  of  the  last  century  infidelity  reigned 
in  the  schools  and  in  the  State.  But  it  was 
just  then  that  a  few  backwoods-preachers  in 
the  pioneer  settlements  of  Kentucky  began  a 
movement  which  was  destined,  under  Ood,  to 
revolutionize  the  life  of  that  day,  and  to  affect 
powerfully  for  good  the  lives  of  hundreds  of 
millions  yet  to  be  born.  But  the  power  lay  in 
“the  remnant,”  “the  seed,”  as  the  prophets 
loved  to  call  it. 

The  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor  derives 
its  life  from  the  Church  and  conveys  its  bless¬ 
ings  to  it.  No  order  is  raised  up  of  God  mere¬ 
ly  to  conserve  the  existing  status,  and  none  to 
destroy  the  fount  of  power.  It  would  be  as 
absurd  for  the  young  giant  which  has  been 
born  in  our  own  day  to  submit  itself  to  all  the 
petty  rules  of  mere  denominational  interests 
as  it  would  be  monstrous  for  it  to  antagonize 
that  life  in  tbe  mother  Church  which  gave  it 
vitality  and  brought  it  to  birth.  Temptations 
will  assail  it  from  both  sides.  Leagues  and 
Unions  and  Circles  will  be  organized  to  cir¬ 
cumscribe  its  liberties  and  repress  its  sympa¬ 
thies.  New  withes  will  be  twisted  for  its 
limbs,  and  new  stakes  driven  for  its  restraint. 
While,  on  the  other  hand,  self -constituted  and 
irresponsible  leaders  may  seek  to  induce  a  re¬ 
volt  against  the  spirit  and  purpose  without 
whose  evangelical  life  the  Society  itself  would 
have  never  been. 

Those  who  understand  tbe  possibilities  and 
realize  the  danger  of  a  movement  at  once  so 
widespread  and,  as  yet,  so  largely  unformed, 
will  pray  that  this  nineteenth  century  crusade 
may  not  misdirect  or  dissipate  the  strength 
which  Ood  manifestly  designs  for  holiest  pur¬ 
poses.  _ 

IS  A  LITERAL  INTERPRETATION  ALWAYS 
THE  BIGHT  ONE  I 

When  I  was  a  boy,  I  should  have  been  set 
down  as  not  believing  in  the  Ten  Command¬ 
ments  if  I  did  not  take  tbe  words  “  Jn  six  days 
God  made  heaven  and  earth  and  all  that  in 
them  is,”  literally  and  absolutely.  The  word 
“day”  was  to  be  taken  in  its  “plain  and  in¬ 
tended  meaning.”  But  now  a  new  genera¬ 
tion  has  come  upon  the  stage,  and  lol  the 
old  interpretation  has  vanished  into  air.  How 
came  this  to  pass?  Did  the  sun  and  moon 
stand  still,  or  the  earth  stand  still,  till  the 
Pope  could  issue  a  new  bull,  or  a  General  As¬ 
sembly  take  a  solemn  vote  that  a  man  might 
hold  that  a  “day”  included  unnumbered  ages 
and  yet  not  be  a  blasphemous  unbeliever? 
Alas!  humiliating  to  our  pride  as  it  may  be  to 


confess  it,  the  earth  did  not  stop  for  a  single 
second  in  its  revolution,  or  in  the  speed  of  its 
circuit  round  the  sun.  But  men  got  their  eyes 
open  very  slowly,  and  after  years  and  years 
of  refiection,  concluded  to  adapt  their  creeds 
to  the  eternal  realities,  rather  than  the  reali¬ 
ties  to  their  creeds. 

Thus  we  have  been  compelled  to  give  up  some 
of  our  cherished  readings  of  certain  passages 
by  the  irresistible  demonstration  of  scientific 
truth.  Can  we  not  allow  also  a  little  liberty 
to  Biblical  investigation?  We  do  a  wrong 
to  our  own  spiritual  growth  when  we  allow 
ourselves  to  be  held  in  check,  and  kept  back 
in  our  sacred  studies,  by  fear  of  ecclesiastical 
censure.  The  Word  of  God  is  not  bound,  nor 
should  we  be  bound  in  studying  it.  We  have 
only  to  come  to  the  Bible  with  a  humble,  low¬ 
ly,  penitent,  and  obedient  heart,  desiring  only 
to  know  the  mind  and  will  of  God,  and  He 
will  lead  us  into  all  truth. 


THE  ENIGMAS  OF  CRIME. 

That  liberty,  undisciplined  and  without  con¬ 
science,  can  never  be  the  panacea  for  all  ills, 
is  shown  in  that  within  the  past  thirty  years 
more  presidents  have  been  assassinated  than 
despots.  It  is  far  more  hazardous  to  become 
the  chief  executive  of  a  republic  than  to  as¬ 
cend  the  throne  of  the  Grand  Turk ;  and  the 
first  citizen  of  a  commonwealth,  in  which  all 
are  equal  sovereigns,  is  in  more  peril  of  life 
than  the  Czar  of  all  the  Russias.  These  are 
the  simple,  every-day  facts  which  are  present¬ 
ed  to  the  eyes  of  all  the  world  by  the  events 
of  history.  Theoretically  the  Slav  and  Hun 
and  Pole  are  entitled  to  “life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness”  as  much  as  anybody  else ; 
but  actually  they  are  less  turbulent  and  dis¬ 
contented  under  the  heel  of  power  than  in  the 
“enjoyment”  (?)  of  American  freedom.  It 
was  not  upon  the  Medici  that  the  dagger  of 
the  assassin  fell,  but  upon  Henry  of  Navarre, 
whom  his  own  age  called  “The  Good”  and 
“  The  Great” ;  and  that  after  nineteen  fruitless 
attempts.  Napoleon  “the  little”  died  in  his 
own  bed,  but  Sadi- Carnot  is  struck  down  in 
tbe  street  of  a  prosperous  city  of  the  Republic 
of  France.  These  incontrovertible  facts  throw 
a  dark  shadow  upon  the  glittering  generalities 
of  doctrinaires.  Liberty  is  a  right  only  of 
those  to  whom  self-government  is  a  duty. 

The  father  of  the  assassin  Guiteau,  who  died 
some  years  before  tbe  son  brought  his  life  to 
so  dark  a  close,  always  spoke  of  the  lad  as 
“possessed  of  a  devil.”  And  there  is  in  such 
careers  much  food  for  study  on  the  part  of 
men  superciliously  rejecting  that  Bible  phrase. 
The  motives  which  actuate  such  lives  seem 
super  human  in  their  intensity  and  infra- 
human  in  their  malevolence.  And  students  of 
the  abnormal  know  that  these  outbursts  of 
mental  and  moral  disorder  are  epochal  as  well 
as  individual.  The  assumption  that  the  demo¬ 
niacs  of  the  gospel  narratives  were  only  per¬ 
sons  “  suffering  from  religious  mania,  ”  or,  as 
Renan  puts  it,  only  lunatics  whom  a  gentle 
word  would  suffice  to  calm,  or,  as  Furness 
states  it,  men  aroused  to  heights  of  frenzy  by 
the  teaching  of  Christ  and  then  reduced  to 
quiet  by  His  tone  of  authority,  may  be  as- 
sumed'in  the  seclusion  of  the  study,  but  is  not 
tenable  in  the  presence  of  actual  violence  or 
in  courts  of  criminal  procedure.  Writers  upon 
this  and  kindred  themes,  like  Ray  in  his  Med¬ 
ical  Jurisprudence  and  Sir  Henry  Maudsley  in 
his  Physiology  and  Pathology  of  the  Mind,  ad¬ 
duce  many  instances  of  irresistible  impulse  to 
crime  which  can  hardly  be  reconciled  with  any 
other  theory  than  that  of  demoniacal  posses¬ 
sion.  The  crime  of  this  young  Italian,  Santo, 
is  but  another  illustration  of  a  subject  little 
studied  and  less  understood.  It  ought  to  be 
read  in  connection  with  the  last  part  of  the 
eighth  chapter  of  Matthew. 


THE  CANADA  PRESBYTERIAN  ASSEMBLY. 

The  General  Assembly  of  this  Church  con¬ 
vened  in  St.  David’s,  in  the  city  of  St.  John, 
N.  B. ,  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  June  18th. 
There  was  a  goodly  body  of  delegates  present, 
266  answering  to  their  names.  About  three 
hundred  delegates  and  officials  were  present  a 
little  later  on,  hailing  all  the  way  from  the 
Bay  of  Fundy  on  the  east  to  the  going  down 
of  the  sun  at  Vancouver,  on  the  West!  The 
sturdy  Scotch  element  predominates  in  that 
Assembly  more  than  in  our  own.  The  retiring 
Moderator  was  the  Rev.  Thomas  Sedgwick, 
D.D.,  who  preached  from  Matt.  vii.  20,  apply¬ 
ing  the  test  “By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know 
them”  (1)  to  other  systems  of  religion  in  com¬ 
parison  with  Christianity,  (2)  to  different 
forms  of  Christianity,  and  (8)  to  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church. 

This  Assembly  was  very  happy  in  the  choice 
of  its  new  moderator,  the  Rev.  George  Leslie 
Mackay,  D.  D. ,  the  famous  missionary  of  For¬ 
mosa,  China,  temporarily  at  home,  he  being 
chosen  by  acclamation.  He  is  a  native  of 
Ontario,  of  Highland  Scotch  descent,  and  the 
Montreal  Witness  thus  describes  him:  “His 
build  is  neither  tall  nor  robust -looking,  but 
he  has  an  eye  of  fire  and  a  torrent  of  speech 
dashing  and  irresistible  as  a  small  Niagara. 
He  has  a  soul  swelling  with  a  holy  sanctified 
passion  and  a  force  of  will  that  would  break 
down  the  Alps.  ”  It  is  the  first  time  that  this 
Assembly  has  thus  accorded  its  chief  honor  to 
a  foreign  missionary.  Despite  his  indexible 
Scotch  characteristics  Dr.  Mackay  has  thor¬ 
oughly  identified  himself  with  his  life  work 
— this  in  every  way,  as  we  note  by  a  picture 
of  him  in  the  last  Toronto  Review,  dressed  in 
the  costume  of  a  Chinese  gentleman,  his  wife 
and  children  also  similarly  arrayed,  even  to 
the  white  soles  of  their  shoes  I  In  his  devotion 
to  bis  work,  for  now  about  twenty-two  years, 
the  Highlander  has  really  become  the  great 
missionary  Mandarin  he  looks,  here  in  tbe 
midst  of  his  family.  Tbe  whole  foreign  work 
of  the  Canada  church  from  its  beginning,  July 
11,  1844,  when  Dr.  Geddie  started  for  the  South 
Seas,  has  been  prosecuted  with  unfiagging 
zeal  and  corresponding  success. 

One  of  tbe  absorbing  questions  before  this 
Assembly  was  the  proposed  hymnal,  for  which 
the  churches  have  been  impatiently  waiting 
now  for  several  years,  an  Assembly  Committee 
having  bad  it  in  charge  and  made  its  report. 
The  matter,  as  it  came  up  this  year,  was  com¬ 
plicated  by  the  fact  that  a  movement  is  in 
progress  in  Scotland  (in  which  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  in  Canada  desires  to  cooperate) 
looking  to  the  preparation  of  a  Common  Book 
of  Praise  for  the  use  of  Presbyterian  bodies. 
It  was  determined  to  cooperate  with  the  work 
being  done  in  Scotland,  yet  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  the  Canada  volume  will  be 
issued  after  another  year,  unless  in  the  mean¬ 
time  there  appears  to  be  a  good  prospect  that 
the  Common  Hymnal  will  appear  within  two 
years.  Tbe  report  of  the  committee  proposes 
that  tbe  new  book  shall  contain  the  common 
metrical  version  of  the  Psalms  in  full,  also 
some  ninety-eight  selections  from  the  Psalms, 
a  number  of  paraphrases,  upwards  of  600 
hymns,  selections  from  the  Psalms  and  other 
Scripture  for  chanting.  Scripture  sentences, 
etc.,  all,  which  taken  together,  promise  a 
pretty  bulky  volume,  and  bring  renewedly  to 
mind  the  importance  and  desirability  of  a 
Book  of  Praise  and  Order  of  Worship,  which 
may  be  used  by  all  Presbyterian  churches. 

The  home  missionary  work  is  very  impor¬ 
tant  in  Canada,  as  with  us.  The  extreme 
Eastern  Section,  or  Maritime  Provinces,  it 
appeared  bad  expended  for  the  year  the  sum 
of  $18,122.  There  is  a  deficit  of  $2,865,  but 
this  is  not  due  to  a  falling  off  in  income,  for 
)  the  receipts  have  been  larger  than  they  were 
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the  previous  year,  but  to  an  enlarged  expendi¬ 
ture.  Good  results  are  expected  from  the 
setting  apart  of  the  Rev.  James  Ross  of  Wood- 
stock  by  the  Presbytery  of  St.  John  to  give  his 
whole  time  to  Home  Mission  organization  and 
work.  Labrador  is  one  of  the  outposts  of  the 
eastern  division  of  the  work. 

Dr.  Robertson  has  the  supervision  of  the 
work  in  the  far  west  of  British  Columbia, 
where  there  are  now  two  Synods,  nine  Pres 
byteries,  and  765  preaching  places.  The  16,- 
102  communicants  raise  $234,300  for  all  uses. 
Onu-eighth  of  the  revenue  of  the  Church  is 
raised  west  of  Lake  Superior.  The  depression 
in  business  had  been  more  felt  at  the  far  west 
than  in  the  east,  and  but  for  the  fact  that  the 
large  sum  of  $20,000  had  been  received  for 
Home  Missions  in  bequests,  and  gifts  from  the 
churches  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
there  would  have  been  a  serious  deficit.  The 
churches  of  the  west  have  contributed  the  past 
year  for  Home  Missions  $51,000,  as  compared 
with  $57,000  the  previous  year.  In  Manitoba 
and  the  Northwest  the  Canada  Church  was 
early  on  the  ground,  and  its  missionaries  have 
expended  much  labor  and  money  in  providing 
for  the  religious  needs  of  the  incoming  set¬ 
tlers. 

There  has  been  some  decrease  in  the  total 
Church  income,  congregational  and  other.  The 
contributions  for  all  purposes  have  fallen  from 
$2,0:6,171  in  1802  to  $2,056,300  in  1893,  being 
a  decrease  of  $19,871.  In  the  Synod  of  the 
Maritime  Provinces  there  has  been  a  decrease 
of  $23,392;  Toronto  and  Kingston  $34,900; 
Manitoba  and  the  Northwest  Territories  $406, 
and  British  Columbia  $2,308,  making  an  aggre¬ 
gate  decrease  of  $61,006.  The  Synod  of  Mon¬ 
treal  and  Ottawa  gives  an  increase  of  $32,280, 
and  Hamilton  and  London  of  $315,  which, 
with  an  increase  in  Delayed  Returns  of  $8,000 
make  a  total  increase  of  $33,135,  leaving  a 
net  decrease  of  $19,871  as  stated.  In  1898  the 
total  payments  to  the  Schemes,  missionary  and 
other,  of  the  Church  were  $295,264,  and  in 
1892  they  were  $295,475,  a  decrease  of  $211. 

There  has  been  a  healthy  growth  in  church 
attendance  and  labor.  The  churches  and  sta¬ 
tions  supplied  by  pastors  show  an  increase  of 
108.  The  families  reached  are  2,151  more  than 
the  year  previous.  The  total  of  families  is 
placed  at  91,688,  representing  a  population  of 
more  than  500,000,  and  the  mission  stations 
include  over  80,000  more. 

Of  the  temper  of  this  Assembly  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Witness  has  only  good  to  report.  It 
affirms  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  organ¬ 
ized  leadership.  Oertain  subjects  bring  to  the 
front  certain  men.  But  there  is  not,  and  there 
has  not  been,  anyone  who  is  always  sure  of  a 
majority  of  votes,  or  even  of  a  large  following 
How  in  contrast  with  things  at  Saratoga! 
Our  contemporary  continues :  “We  have  seen 
four  eminent  professors,  and  four  distinguished 
ex-moderators,  contending  with  great  ability 
on  one  and  the  same  side  of  a  question,  yet 
failing  again  and  again  to  win  the  support  of 
a  majority.  Everyone  feels  that  it  is  best  to 
be  without  any  leadership  except  such  as  the 
occasion  calls  forth.  “  In  other  words,  not  to 
have  matters  all  concluded  in  advance  of  the 
sessions  1 

18  HE  COMING  OYER  TO  THE  LIBERALS! 

The  following  beautiful  paragraph  is  attrib 
uted  to  the  Rev.  C.  S.  Robinson,  D.D.,  our 
hymnologist, — a  name  familiar  and  dear  to 
many  through  the  music  of  the  Sanctuary. 
To  those  who  know  the  Doctor’s  attitude 
during  the  “ heresy” (?)  trials  in  our  church, 
/the  paragraph  sounds  strangely  enough : 

“They  say  that  martyrdoms  are  ended.  It 
as  true  that  the  stake  is  abandoned:  Bloody 
Mary  is  dead ;  Smithfield  is  a  common-place 
«heep-market,  with  only  an  inscription  on  one 


side  of  it  to  record  the  fidelity  of  John  Rogers. 
And  perhaps  it  is  not  necessary  to  force  the 
rhetoric  which  calls  Abraham  Lincoln  the 
“martyr  president,”  or  to  assert  beyond  strict 
accuracy  that  an  assassin  could  make  Presi¬ 
dent  Garfield  a  martyr  by  shooting  him.  We 
need  not  plant  ourselves  upon  a  plane  so  high 
or  so  tragic  as  this.  There  are  small  martyr¬ 
doms  for  Christ’s  sake  which  in  ordinary  life 
are  quite  within  the  reach  of  our  attainment. 
It  is  a  very  plain  truth  that  we  find  in  the 
line  of  the  German  poet,  Heinrich  Heine : 

“  Wheresoever  a  great  thought  is  born,  there 
always  has  been  a  Golgotha.”  When  any 
genuine  man  is  called  into  conspicuousness, 
and  forced  to  take  a  stand  for  an  unpopular  or 
advanced  principle  against  obloquy  and  oppo¬ 
sition.  there  will  be  persecution  as  common 
as  the  ‘common  prison’  into  which  the  Apos 
ties  were  hurried  after  they  preached  the 
resurrection.  ’ 

Just  how  this  sweet  singer  escapes  his  own 
remorseless  logic  of  being  a  persecutor  of 
these  “genuine”  men,  perhaps  he  can  tell  us. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  severe  ar 
raignment  of  himself  and  the  prosecution 
generally,  than  is  contained  in  his  own  beau¬ 
tiful  words.  But  the  Lord  saith,  “For  by  thy 
words  thou  shall  be  justified,  and  by  thy 
words  thou  shalt  be  condemned.  ” 

We  are  unable  to  fix  the  date  of  the  above  quo¬ 
tation,  and  comment, sent  us  by  a  correspondent. 
If  a  very  recent  utterance,  we  have  warrant 
for  saying  that  new  truth  has  broken  ui)on  Dr. 
Robinson’s  mind.  For  seemingly  he  is  com¬ 
ing,  or  at  least  has  his  face  well  turned 
toward  those  who  hold  to  the  Holy  Scriptures 
without  regard  to  the  original  autographs, 
and  subordinately  to  the  church  and  the  rea¬ 
son.  But  let  him  not  be  deceived.  It  costs 
something  now  as  of  old,  to  stand  by  one’s 
convictions  against  the  Sanhedrin. 

THE  62d  TEAR  OF  WABASH. 

The  venerable  President  Emeritus  of  this 
honored  institution  of  learning.  Dr.  Joseph  F 
Tuttle,  who  has  been  a  correspondent  of  The 
Evangelist  for  about  fifty  years,  thus  writes  of 
the  college  year  and  commencement  just 
closed : 

It  has  been  a  good  time.  The  College  showed 
herself  to  good  advantage.  The  previous  Sab¬ 
bath  the  senior  class  was  greeted  in  Central 
Church  with  as  large  a  throng  as  could  be 
packed  in  its  main  room  and  lecture-room. 
The  music  was  grand,  and  of  course  the  vast 
assemblage  united  in  singing  “Lord  of  ‘all  be¬ 
ing”  to  Lowvan,  which  is  the  great  song  of 
Wabash  on  Baccalaureate  Sunday.  President 
Burroughs  spoke  with  unusual  power  on  Luke 
xii.  56:  “Ye  know  how  to  interpret  the  face 
of  the  earth,”  etc.  His  theme  was  “Christlike 
personality  demanded  by  America’s  present 
problems.  ” 

We  must  reform  men  by  putting  Christ  into 
them,  so  into  society,  especially  here  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  It  was  a  noble  discourse,  and  reached  the 
very  roots  of  the  American  problem. 

In  the  evening  the  Rev.  Dr.  S.  M.  Hamilton 
ably  supplemented  the  Baccalaureate  with  a 
discourse  on  Manliness:  “Quit  you  like  men.” 

Tuesday  evening  the  alumni  had  their  an¬ 
nual  banquet  in  Yandes  Hall.  It  was  a  great 
feast  of  reason,  and  did  not  call  halt  until 
after  midnight. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  spent  all  Tuesday  to¬ 
gether.  The  examination  showed  the  College 
in  sound  condition,  living  within  its  means. 
This  fact  shows  a  firm  hand  at  the  helm.  It 
is  indeed  “all  alive.”  Twenty  -  seven  were 
graduated  on  Wednesday.  Dr.  Frederick  A. 
Noble  of  Chicago  delivered  the  Commence¬ 
ment  oration.  It  was  a  noble  discourse,  and 


the  day  was  memorable  throughout  as  a  suc¬ 
cess,  and  the  worthy  sign  of  a  successful  year. 

In  the  evening  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Burroughs  held 
a  reception,  assisted  by  Ex-President  Tuttle 
and  Mrs.  Tuttle.  A  multitude  passed  through 
the  magnificent  rooms. 

The  times  are  hard,  but  Wabash  College  is 
fiourishing.  . 

“THE  HILL  OP  SCIENCE,”  HAMILTON 
COLLEGE. 

By  BoUin  A.  Sawyer.  D.B. 

We  realized  the  ideal  of  the  picture  with 
the  above  suggestive  title,  which  appealed  to 
our  ambition  from  the  front  of  our  first 
primer,  when  we  climbed  from  the  village  of 
Clinton  to  the  college  on  the  hill,  which  owes 
its  birth  to  the  holy  Kirkland  and  got  its 
baptismal  name  from  the  brilliant  and  lament¬ 
ed  Hamilton.  We  also  thought  of  the  verse 
of  an  old  favorite  running : 

“The  lilll  of  Zion  yieldii 

A  thousand  sacrrd  svceets,” 

which  not  only  expressed  the  growing  beauty 
of  the  view  as  you  climb,  but  which  a  profane 
punster  of  our  company  also  made  to  express 
our  perspirings  by  the  way.  And  when  we 
come  to  the  historic  “Cottage,”  the  Bethel  of 
the  region,  we  thought  of  the  men  who  knelt 
in  the  snowy  woods  of  the  Wabash  country 
and  gave  them  to  God  for  another  college  in 
that  yet  unsettled  West.  It  renewed  our  faith 
in  a  simple,  hearty  consecration  to  the  highest 
ideal.  Leather  Stocking  had  camped  on  that 
magnificent  height,  and  the  Oris-Kanies  had 
made  chowder  there  for  a  century,  and  it  was 
a  wilderness  still.  But  the  feet  of  Kirkland 
touched  it  and  it  was  transformed  into  a  gar¬ 
den  of  God,  yielding  such  fruit  as  the  alumni 
roll  of  Hamilton  college.  It  was  as  if  the 
good  man  planted  an  apple  tree  and  labelled 
each  apple  it  bore  with  a  great  name  in  church 
and  state.  For  in  looking  over  Brother  Alli¬ 
son’s  beautiful  book  we  find  a  list  of  near 
three  thousand  which  is  a  veritable  honor  roll 
of  the  Republic.  It  seems  to  us  that  taking 
the  alumni  of  our  colleges  together,  Hamilton 
can  show  more  honors  and  dignities  to  the 
square  yard  than  any  other.  One  cannot  put 
his  finger  on  the  roll  without  touching  a 
celebrity.  There  is  no  square  inch  without 
its  force  that  is  felt  afar.  Take  out  of  our 
civilization  Hamilton’s  contribution,  and  what 
should  fill  the  void?  Of  its  seven  hundred 
ministers  most  have  been  men  of  mark.  Take 
them  away  and  think  of  the  vacancy  1  Out  of 
its  five  hundred  lawyers,  our  national  juris 
prudence  seems  almost  to  have  sprung  to 
being.  Take  them  away  and  consider  the 
chances  of  making  their  place  good  from  any 
other  source.  That  is  our  debt  to  one  great 
Christian  institution.  It  makes  one  reverently 
glad  and  grateful  to  walk  over  that  hallowed 
ground  and  hear  those  royal  spirits  which 
j  caught  the  sacred  fire  burning  up  there  and 
bore  it  away  in  loving  fidelity,  speaking  to 
your  spirit  in  the  whispering  trees,  like  the 
“Voice  in  the  evening  breeze.” 

Grand  old -young  Hamilton!  All  bail!* 

The  Presbyterian  Board  has  printed  a  couple 
of  neat  circulars  on  folded  slips.  The  first 
(Form  92),  of  eight  small  pages,  sets  forth  the 
present  missionary  problem  and  then  gets  right 
down  to  business,  involving  a  couple  of  tables, 
in  answering  the  great  question  “How  to 
Solve  the  Problem.  ”  The  second  (Form  93)  is 
a  four-page  leaflet  in  red  and  blue ;  its  title, 
“A  Question  to  Young  People.”  It  is  espe 
cially  adapted  to  fit — in  order  to  repeated  pe¬ 
rusal — the  pockets  of  our  youthful  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Endeavorers.  Copies  of  either  or  both 
may  be  bad  by  addressing  Recording  Secreta¬ 
ry,  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  53  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  city. 
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PHILADELPHIA  LETTER. 


By  WilllMn  Henry  Boberte,  B.D. 

The  Report  made  to  the  General  Assembly, 
at  Saratoga  Springs,  of  the  decided  increase  in 
t6e  additions  on  Confession  of  Faith  to  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  during  the  ecclesiastical  year  ending 
March  80,  1894,  above  preceding  years,  was 
the  cause  of  great  joy  and  cordial  thanksgiv 
ing.  It  .led  to  a  service  of  praise  to  Almighty 
God,  and  to  frequent  public  prayers  for  a  fur¬ 
ther  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  Report, 
however,  was  in  part  an  estimate,  and  as  made 
by  the  Stated  Clerk,  showed  additions  to  the 
extent  of  71,079.  The  additions  during  the 
previous  year  were  69,660,  so  that  there  was 
an  apparent  advance  of  12,319  in  the  year 
1893-4,  over  the  year  1892-3.  The  Statistical 
Reports  now  received  from  all  the  Presbyter¬ 
ies,  excepting  three,  iand  for  these  an  esti¬ 
mate  has  been  made),  show  that  the  total  ad¬ 
ditions  by  confession  during  the  year  number 
74,701,  being  an  actual  increase  of  15,041  over 
the  year  preceding. 

This  is  certainly  a  most  inspiring  fact.  It 
witnesses  to  the  efficiency  of  the  spiritual 
work  done  by  the  church  during  a  year  of 
doctrinal  controversy,  and  also  to  the  readi¬ 
ness  of  God  to  respond  to  the  efforts  of  His 
children,  whenever  put  forth  according  to  His 
will,  for  the  salvation  of  souls.  The  increase, 
further,  has  not  been  confined  to  any  one 
locality,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  table  sub  joined, 
in  which  the  number  added  on  Confession 
during  the  year  in  each  Synod  is  first  given, 
followed  by  the  whole  number  of  communi¬ 
cants,  March  30,  1894. 


Synods. 


Atlantic, 
t'altimore, 
California, 
Catawba, 

China, 

ColorMo, 
Illinois, 

India, 

Indiana, 

10.  Indian  Territory, 

11.  Iowa 

12.  Kansas, 

18.  Kentucky, 

U.  Michigan, 

15.  Minnesota, 

16.  Missonri, 

17.  Montana, 

18.  Nebraska, 

19.  New  Jersey, 

20.  New  Mexico, 

21.  New  York, 

28.  North  Dakota, 
28.  Ohio, 

21.  Oregon. 

25.  Pennsylvania, 

26.  South  Dakota. 

27.  Tennessee, 

28.  Texas, 

89.  Utah, 

30.  Washington, 

81.  Wisconsin, 

Total 


Added  on 
Confession. 
539 
1,626 
1,861 
669 
588 
797 
5  229 
art 

8,991 

863 
8,811 
8,n09 

444 

4,282 

1,977 

m 

1.742 

4,546 

265 

10,708 

864 
7-281 

646 

15,614 

480 

5:4 

331 

192 

886 

1,508 


Whole 

Number. 

8,076 
22,446 
20,081 
5^123 
6,415 
8.246 
61,613 
1,795 
40,291 
2,967 
33,858 
24,577 
7,811 
29,264 
16  501 
10,650 
1,681 
14,581 
64,984 
1,789 
174,481 
8,0:6 
08,960 
5,667 
192,088 
5,018 
5,606 
2,686 
1,876 
6,418 
18,082 


74,701 


893,464 

In  addition  to  these  figures  for  the  Synods, 
the  returns  of  additions  by  Confession  are 
given  for  certain  Presbyteries,  and  will  be 
found  suggestive.  They  are,  Baltimore,  796; 
Chicago,  1,371;  Crawfordsville,  674;  Detroit, 
1,162;  Saginaw,  1,166:  Minneapolis,  626;  St. 
Paul,  576 ;  St.  Louis,  672  ;  Nebraska  City,  503 ; 
Brooklyn,  910;  New  York,  1,442;  Rochester, 
842  ;  Cincinnati,  666 ;  Cleveland,  542 ;  Dayton, 
726 ;  Allegheny,  741 ;  Blairsville,  726 ;  Erie, 
820;  Huntingdon,  1,033;  Lackawanna,  1.240; 
Philadelphia,  2,210;  Philadelphia  North,  1,066; 
Pittsburg,  1,510;  Milwaukee,  560. 

Well  might  the  honored  Chairman  of  the 
Standing  Committee  on  the  Narrative,  of  the 
last  Assembly,  the  Rev.  Samuel  M.  Ware,  D.D., 
of  Omaha,  Nebraska,  ask,  ‘'How  long  will 
it  be  before  we  shall  add  100,000  yearly  on 
profession  of  faith?”  The  answer  should  be, 
during  the  present  year. 

It  is  known  to  the  writer  that  many  breth¬ 
ren  are  already  engaged  in  preparation  tor 
earnest  evanarelistio  work  beginning  with  next 
October.  May  the  exhibit  above  made  lead 
other  to  follow  their  example,  led  thereto  by 
the  past  mercies  ot  our  God. 

PHtnkDU,FHIA. 


The  many  friends  of  this  able  and  highly 
esteemed  minister  of  Christ,  who  knew  him 
in  his  several  pastorates,  and  who  mourn  his 
loss,  will  be  interested  in  A  few  items  supple¬ 
mentary  to  the  fraternal  and' appreciative  obit¬ 
uary  notice  from  his  pastor.  Dr.  Millard,  in 
The  Evangelist  of  last  week. 

In  the  year  1839  a  tall,  stalwart,  neatly 
dressed  young  man  was  graduated  from  Illi¬ 
nois  College,  Jacksonville,  then  under  the 
Presidency  of  Dr.  Edward  Beecher.  His  Com¬ 
mencement  oration  attracted  special  attention. 
Dr.  Lyman  Beecher,  who  was  present,  was 
strongly  impressed,  and  after  the  exercises 
sought  out  the  young  man  and  inquired  as  to 
his  plans  for  the  future.  Though  a  professing 
Christian,  he  had  a  strong  predilection  for  the 
law.  Under  the  counsel  and  personal  infiu- 
ence  of  Dr.  Beecher,  who  was  then  at  the 
height  of  his  fame  as  President  of  Lane  Sem 
inary,  he  decided  to  enter  the  ministry,  and 
began  his  theological  studies  at  Lane,  where 
for  a  while  he  was  a  member  of  Dr.  Beecher’s 
family.  In  the  Seminary,  as  classmates  and 
personal  friends,  were  several  who  became 
eminent,  particularly  the  late  Dr.  R.  W.  Pat¬ 
terson  of  Chicago. 

His  successful  pastorate  at  Adrian  attracted 
numerous  calls  to  prominent  churches,  and 
many  more  tentative  invitations  to  open  corre¬ 
spondence  with  a  view  to  a  call.  After  the 
resignation  of  Dr.  Murdoch  in  1861,  he  received 
a  call  to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  El¬ 
mira,  which  he  accepted.  This  was  a  strong 
church,  and  Elmira  was  at  this  time  a  most 
promising  and  inviting  field.  The  Elmira  Col¬ 
lege  was  rising  into  notice.  Mr.  Benjamin, 
an  elder  of  the  First  Church,  was  its  generous 
friend  and  able  treasurer,  and  Dr.  Curtis  was 
soon  enlisted  as  a  trustee  and  one  of  the  Exec¬ 
utive  Committee,  and  gave  it  his  cordial  sup¬ 
port  and  valuable  counsel.  He  continued  to 
serve  as  trustee  until  bis  death.  While  pastor 
at  Elmira  he  received  by  telegram  a  notice 
that  be  had  been  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Si.  Louis,  to  suc¬ 
ceed  the  Rev.  Henry  A.  Nelson,  D.D.  Under 
advice  of  physicians,  prudential  reasons  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  climate  led  him  to  decline  this  call. 
Residence  in  Michigan  had  filled  his  system 
with  the  effects  of  malaria,  and  for  years  he 
labored  under  more  or  less  impaired  health, 
yet  with  no  diminution  of  mental  vigor. 

Dr.  Curtis  was  always  a  strong,  thoughtful, 
instructive  preacher,  full  of  earnestness  and 
energy.  He  was  a  laborious  student,  of  broad 
intelligence,  of  wide  and  varied  reading,  and 
with  a  tenacious  memory.  His  advancing 
years  seemed  to  have  no  perceptible  effect  up¬ 
on  his  mental  faculties  except  to  ripen  and  en¬ 
rich  them.  The  end  came  at  last  unexpected¬ 
ly,  though  he  had  battled  for  many  months 
with  a  serious  and  nearly  hopeless  complica¬ 
tion  of  diseases  affecting  the  heart  and  contig¬ 
uous  organs.  He  seemed  to  be  getting  perma¬ 
nent  relief.  He  was  no  longer  confined  to  bis 
room.  Only  a  few  hours  before  his  death  he 
had  strolled  into  the  woods.  On  bis  return 
apoplectic  symptoms  were  apparent,  and  be 
gently  passed  away  June  20th,  to  join  the 
“General  Assembly  and  Church  of  the  first¬ 
born,  whose  names  are  written  in  heaven.” 

A.  W.  C. 

Elmira,  Jane.  1894. 

The  Lafayette  Home  at  187  Rue  de  la  Pompe, 
Paris.  France,  is  especially  designed  for  the 
convenience  and  advantage  of  American  young 
lady  students,  while  pursuing  their  studies 
Rates  for  board  are  moderate,  as  the  house  and 
furniture  are  given  gratuitouily  by  Dr.  Thomas 
W.  Evans,  the  famous  Ametican  dentist  so 
long  resident  in  Paris.  The  Home  is  in  charge 
of  a  “Directress,”  who  may  be  addressed  as 
above. 


Great  delight  was  caused  in  the  Oxford 
Church  last  Sunday  by  the  reading  of  a  letter 
from  the  Rev.  Paul  F.  Sutphen,  D  D.,  of 
Newark,  N.  J. ,  announcing  his  acceptance  of 
the  call  recently  extended  to  him  by  that 
church.  The  Oxford  Church  has  been  without 
a  pastor  for  two  years.  It  is  a  large  congrega¬ 
tion  on  North  Broad  street,  in  one  of  the  best 
resident  portions  of  the  city.  The  attendance 
at  the  services  crowds  the  house.  The  people 
are  united  and  enthusiastic.  The  Sabbath- 
school  is  large.  The  young  people  are  ener¬ 
getic  and  active.  The  field  is  a  most  encour¬ 
aging  one.  It  is  believed  that  Dr.  Sutphen’s 
coming  to  the  church  will  introduce  a  new 
era  in  its  history.  He  will  find  a  responsive 
people,  ready  to  follow  him  in  whatever  good 
paths  he  may  desire  to  lead  them.  They  are 
hungry  for  a  pastor,  having  been  so  long 
without  one.  Dr.  Sutphen’s  well-known  earn¬ 
estness  and  enthusiasm  as  a  worker  give  as¬ 
surance  in  advance  that  the  congregation  will 
have  abundant  opportunity  to,do  its  best.  He 
will  not  let  them  rust  out.  This  is  just  what 
the  people  want ;  they  desire  to  be  led  afield, 
for  the  best  service  they  can  render  to  Christ. 

It  has  been  a  happy  thing  for  the  Oxford 
Church  that  it  has  a  “Lay- Helper”  who  has 
looked  after  the  interests  of  the  church  while 
without  a  pastor.  Several  years  since,  Mr. 
Israel  P.  Black  was  secured  by  the  Session 
for  this  position.  Mr.  Black  has  long  been  at 
the  bead  of  the  primary  department  in  the 
Oxford  Church  Sunday-school.  He  has  also 
come  to  be  known  everywhere  as  a  leader  in 
primary  work.  His  own  school  is  ideal.  As 
Lay-Helper  in  the  church  be  has  done  nearly 
everything  but  preach  during  the  past  two 
years,  and  has  done  a  good  deal  of  good 
preaching  too,  in  his  way.  A  great  burden 
will  roll  off  Mr.  Black’s  shoulders  next  Octo¬ 
ber  when  Dr.  Sutphen  comes. 

Your  old  friend.  Principal  Phoebus  W.  Lyon, 
was  very  happy  at  the  commencement  of  his 
'West  Jersey  Academy  in  Bridgeton,  a  tew 
days  since.  Twelve  young  men  completed 
their  preparation  for  college.  The  exercises 
were  held  in  the  West  Presbyterian  Church 
which  was  filled  by  friends  of  the  schooL 
Principal  Lyon  spoke  to  the  boys  in  sensible 
fashion,  in  conferring  the  degrees,  and  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Edward  B.  Hodge,  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  made  a  fine  address. 
Drs.  Beach,  Beadle  and  Bridges  took  part  in 
the  exercises. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Green  Hill  Church, 
held  a  week  since,  the  Rev.  George  Stanley 
Burnfield,  D.  D. ,  received  a  call  to  the  pastor¬ 
ate.  Dr.  Burnfield  is  pastor  of  the  North 
Church  in  this  city,  where  be  has  labored 
with  acceptance  for  some  time.  He  is  an  elo¬ 
quent  preacher  and  successful.  It  is  not  pub¬ 
licly  known  what  answer  will  be  given  to  this 
call.  The  Green  Hill  Church  is  in  a  good  res¬ 
idence  locality  and  the  field  Is  one  of  much 
promise.  _ 

We  are  on  the  edge  of  the  vacation  season 
when  many  of  the  churches  will  be  entirely 
closed,  when  others  will  have  only  one  service 
on  the  Sabbath,  omitting  the  week  evening 
meetings.  Many  of  our  pastors  will  be  away 
all  of  July  and  August.  Others  will  remain 
for  a  few  weeks  later.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Charles 
A.  Dickey  continue-*  to  preach  in  the  Bethany 
Church  which  he  has  supplied  almost  con¬ 
tinuously  since  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
Mr.  Wanamaker  is  still  in  Europe.  Improve¬ 
ments  and  enlargements  are  in  process  of  mak¬ 
ing  in  the  great  Sunday  School  Hall,  and 
meantime  the  school  bclds  its  sessions  in  the 
church  building. 

It  was  announced  recently  that  the  Rev.  A. 
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A.  Willets,  D.D.,  had  resigned  his  pastorate 
at  Dayton,  Ohio,  thus  probably  closing  his 
kmg  and  successful  work  as  a  pastor.  Dr. 
Willets  was  for  a  number  of  years  pastor  of 
the  West  Arch  Street  Church  in  this  city, 
where  he  yet  has  many  friends.  Afterward  he 
was  for  a  considerable  time  in  Louisville,  Ky. , 
from  which  place  he  went  to  Dayton.  Dr. 
Willets  in  his  Philadelphia  days  was  an  elo¬ 
quent  preacher.  There  were  people  who 
attended  his  church  simply  to  hear  bim  read 
the  Scriptures,  so  g^atly  did  he  excel  in  this 
particular  part  of  pulpit  work.  It  is  under¬ 
stood  that  Dr.  Willets  will  remove  to  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  will  make  his  home  here  among 
his  old  friends. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  G.  Symmes,  D.D. ,  for 
thirty-seven  years  pastor  of  the  First  Church 
of  Cranbury,  N.  J. ,  died  suddenly  last  Satur¬ 
day  evening.  Dr.  Symmes  was  a  brother-in- 
law  of  the  Rev.  J.  Addison  Henry,  D.D. ,  of 
Philadelphia.  He  was  a  faithful  pastor  and  a 
useful  man. 

Last  Sabbath  the  main  audience  room  of  the 
Holmesburgh  Church  was  reopened  for  the 
use  of  the  congregation  in  the  worship  of  God. 
For  three  months  it  has  been  closed  and  been 
in  the  hands  of  workmen.  It  has  been  thor¬ 
oughly  renewed  and  made  very  attractiye. 
The  opening  exercises  were  very  impressive 
and  were  participated  in  by  many  noted  men. 
The  pastor,  the  Rev.  John  Peacock,  D.D., 
preached  in  the  morning  an  appropriate  ser¬ 
mon.  In  the  afternoon  addresses  were  made 
by  Dr.  Divid  Wills  and  Elders  Franklin  L. 
Sheppard  and  Robert  H.  Hinckley,  and  in  the 
evening  Moderator  Mutchmore,  Stated  Clerk 
Roberts,  Dr.  James  Roberts  and  General  Louis 
Wagner  were  the  speakers.  Dr.  Peacock  is  a 
most  laborious  and  faithful  pastor,  and  this 
beautifying  of  the  house  of  worship  in  which 
he  preaches  will  be  inspiring  alike  to  pastor 
and  people.  J.  R.  Millee. 

PRINCETON  AND  ROCHESTER  REYISITED. 

What  memories  are  associated  with  these 
two  names,  memories  of  childhood  and  of 
youth,  leading  up  to  the  succeeding  days  of 
life’s  responsibilities  and  labors,  for  which 
they  were  preparatory.  An  eastern  lover  of 
nature  should  live  for  some  years  on  these  dull 
western  prairies,  whose  sun 

“  cannot  set  behind  a  hill. 

And  80  it  sets  behind  a  mill,” 

in  order  to  appreciate  the  loveliness  of  eastern 
landscapes.  Our  eyes  feast  upon  them  every 
time  we  go  east,  whether  it  be  in  summer  or 
winter. 

PKINCETOM. 

The  country  had  been  liberally  watered  when 
we  came  puffing  up  the  old  familiar  grade 
into  Princeton :  indeed  the  watering  process 
continued  during  the  twenty-four  hours  we 
were  there,  so  that  “neither  sun  nor  stars  ap¬ 
peared,”  but  the  consequence  was  a  wealth  of 
verdure  on  all  sides.  New  Jersey  was  looking 
her  best,  and  the  picturesqueness  of  the  scen¬ 
ery  all  about  Princeton,  and  indeed,  all  the 
way  from  New  York  to  Trenton,  was  a  con¬ 
stant  entertainment  to  the  eye.  The  town  of 
Princeton  stands  upon  a  little  elevation  com¬ 
manding,  from  the  college  campus,  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  view  away  to  the  south,  in  the  midst  of 
which,  at  almost  any  hour  of  the  day,  a  long 
line  of  white  smoke  in  the  distance,  locates 
some  train  speeding  between  the  two  great 
cities.  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  The 
main  line  is  three  miles  distant,  and  the  noise 
and  smoke  are  thus  escaped. 

Not  having  visited  the  college  for  twelve 
years,  I  was  prepared  to  find  great  changes, 
and  in  this  I  was  not  disappointed,  nearly  all 
of  them  being  for  the  better.  Yet  there  is  no 
difiiculty  in  identifying  the  old  buildings,  and 


one  soon  feels  almost  at  home  as  when  a  stu¬ 
dent  within  these  walls.  Old  Nassau  Hall,  or 
North  College,  employed  as  barracks  in  the 
time  of  the  Revolution,  and  once  actually  at¬ 
tacked,  thrice  burned  out,  but  its  walls  never 
crumbling,  and  the  entire  structure  made  fire¬ 
proof  over  a  score  of  years  ago,  bears  precisely 
the  same  appearance  as  when  I  last  gazed  upon 
it.  Within,  however,  it  is  very  much  altered, 
students  no  longer  occupying  it  as  a  dormi¬ 
tory,  but  its  various  fioors  and  rooms  being 
devoted  to  museum  and  experimental  purposes. 
The  two  society  halls,  Clio  and  Whig,  have 
been  rebuilt,  bearing  much  of  the  old  appear¬ 
ance,  but  of  much  more  valuable  material  and 
more  commodious.  Two  or  three  magnificent 
new  dormitories  have  gone  up.  Alexander 
Hall,  erected  for  public  occasions  at  great  ex¬ 
pense,  and  since  used  for  the  first  time  for  the 
Commencement  exercises,  was  nearing  com¬ 
pletion  ;  this  stands  between  Reunion  and  the 
gymnasium.  The  Isabella  McCosb  Infirmary 
for  sick  students  was  found  to  be  a  model  hos¬ 
pital,  into  which  I  should  have  been  glad  to 
carry  a  very  sick  room-mate  in  my  days,  had 
it  come  into  existence  then ;  happily  it  was 
unoccupied  at  this  time.  The  old  Philadel¬ 
phian  Building,  where  we  saw  such  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  Spirit  in  the  great  revival  of 
1876  is  now  used  for  college  offices ;  the  new 
Philadelphia  Building  stands  on  the  east  part 
of  the  campus,  and  near  it  the  new  chapel, 
the  old  one  being  still  standing,  but  used  only 
for  speaking.  Both  Philadelphia  Building  and 
chapel  have  ceased  to  be  called  new,  however ; 
indeed,  the  chapel  is  now  proving  entirely  in¬ 
adequate  to  the  number  of  students,  extra 
seats  are  in  constant  use,  and  it  is  hard  to 
know  what  can  be  done  to  relieve  the  diffi¬ 
culty.  Other  buildings  are  also  proving  inad¬ 
equate,  and  the  college  only  waits  for  the 
means  wherewith  to  improve  or  replace  them. 
Dickinson  Hall  and  the  gymnasium  stand  con¬ 
spicuously  ih  thi6  list. 

The  students  now  number  about  1,100,  be¬ 
ing  about  twice  the  number  of  seventeen  years 
ago,  and  the  Faculty  has  advanced  from  about 
a  score  of  members  to  seventy.  Of  those  whom 
I  knew  in  this  body,  some,  like  Dr.  Atwater 
and  Professor  Guyot,  have  ceased  front  their 
labors  and  gone  to  their  rest.  Others  are  still 
left.  On  the  new  Prospect  Avenue,  in  his  own 
beautiful  home,  we  found  Dr.  McCiosh  and  his 
good  wife,  enjoying  the  evening  of  life,  the 
former  freed  by  his  eighty  years  and  more 
from  public  duties,  and  yet  engaged  in  prepar 
ing  a  book  for  which  his  many  readers  will 
impatiently  wait;  Dr.  Murray,  Dean  of  the 
college,  and  Professor  of  English  Literature, 
was  found  in  what  used  to  be  the  President’s 
home ;  Profssor  Packard,  little  altered,  whose 
silent  infiuence  over  the  students  was  always 
a  marvel,  was  in  his  old  home ;  and  the  new 
President — new  to  us — Dr.  Patton,  received  a 
morning  call  in  the  fine  mansion  set  apart  for 
bis  use,  whose  seclusion  affords  the  opportu¬ 
nities  which  a  great  scholar  prizes.  It  was  a 
special  privilege  to  enjoy  the  hospitality  of 
Professor  Wm.  Libbey,  Jr.,  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  departments  of  Histology  and  Physical 
Geography,  and  making  his  mark  together 
with  several  other  members  of  our  class  of  ’77 
who  have  been  honored  with  places  in  the 
Faculty.  Princeton  Theolgical  Seminary  had 
closed,  and  its  students  scattered.  In  the  col¬ 
lege  there  has  been  deep  religious  interest  dur 
ing  the  year.  The  disorder  so  frequently  ac¬ 
companying  the  chapel  exercises  in  former 
days  is  said  to  have  been  entirley  abolished. 
«.oche8ti:r. 

“See  Rome  and  die.”  Substitute  Rochester 
for  Rome.  Of  all  the  fine  cities  of  the  Empire 
State,  this  is  the  one  in  which  to  live,  and  it 
is  a  privilege  to  have  known  it  as  home  for 
about  fifteen  years.  In  the  midst  of  a  magnifi-  ^ 


cent  fruit  and  farming  country,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Genesee  River,  which  at  this  point 
makes  three  great  leaps,  and  therefore  pro¬ 
vides  vast  water  power,  at  a  distance  of  seven 
miles  from  Lake  Ontario,  with  which  it  is  con¬ 
nected  by  electric  and  steam  railroads,  with 
countless  beautiful  streets  and  charming 
homes,  a  college  and  seminary  town,  a  city  of 
churches,  and  peopled,  from  the  first  with  an 
exceptionally  fine  class,  little  more  is  to  be  de¬ 
sired. 

The  churches  of  Rochester  are  one  of  its 
marked  features.  Religious  people  early  gained 
an  infiuence  here,  and  while  the  town  was  yet 
in  its  infancy  God  sent  the  great  evangelist, 
Charles  G.  Finney,  on  several  visits  which  were 
so  greatly  blessed  that  the  places  and  the 
churches  have  felt  the  benefit  ever  since.  In 
Rochester,  religion  has  a  prestige  and  a  recog¬ 
nition  which  it  ought  to  have  everywhere. 
At  the  church  hour  the  streets  are  thronged 
with  people,  and  great  churches  are  filled  with 
great  congregations,  which  sometimes  overfiow 
without  any  apparent  special  cause. 

There  are  two  things  about  our  Presbyterian 
churches  at  the  centre  of  Rochester  which 
interest  and  bewilder  many  who  live  else¬ 
where  ;  first,  that  four  Presbyterian  churches 
can  thrive  in  such  close  proximity  to  one  an¬ 
other  ;  in  a  five-minute  walk  you  can  go  from 
the  First  Church  to  the  Brick  Church,  and  on 
the  way  pass  the  doois  of  the  Central  and 
United  Presbyterian  churches.  And  all  these 
churches  are  thriving.  The  Central  and  Brick 
churches  have  each  a  membership  of  about 
1,500,  and  the  other  two  would  probably  bring 
the  combined  membership  up  to  about  4,000. 
And  there  are  churches  of  several  other  de 
nominations,  I  think  as  many  as  six,  right  in 
the  same  neighborhood.  Second,  that  the 
people  come  to  church  at  such  a  rate  in  the 
evening.  This  is  true  at  least  of  the  Brick 
and  Central  churches,  which  are  often  both 
thronged  on  the  same  evening.  The  Central 
Church  seats  nearly  two  thousand  people,  and 
some  evenings  scores,  if  not  hundreds,  are 
unable  to  get  in.  What  inspiration  this  must 
be  to  the  two  good  pastors,  Drs.  Stebbins  and 
Taylor,  can  readily  be  imagined. 

I  spent  a  Sabbath  with  the'Central  Church, 
preaching  to  many  to  whom  my  good  father 
BO  successfully  ministered  for  many  years; 
how  he  loved  them,  and  how  right  it  was  that 
he  should  love  them ;  they  are  among  God’s 
best  people,  whom  Jeremiah  would  speak  of  as 
“the  precious  sons  of  Zion,  comparable  to  fine 
gold.”  I  was  surprised  to  find  so  many  of 
them  still  living  and  active.  How  much  that 
splendid  enterprise  owes  to  their  exceptional 
fidelity  during  all  these  years ,  the  same  qual¬ 
ities  in  pastors  and  people  would  make  similar 
churches  in  other  places. 

The  old  edifice,  which  adjoins  the  elegant 
new  building,  is  now  to  be  remodelled  for 
Sabbath -school  and  social  purposes ;  the  old 
tower  is  to  come  down,  and  the  front  wall 
brought  out  to  the  line  of  the  lot  and  made 
uniform  with  the  new  building,  and  everything 
else  renewed.  Meanwhile  a  wigwam  is  being 
hastily  erected  for  the  use  of  the  two  great 
young  men’s  classes  of  the  school.  These 
classes  may  be  mentioned  as  a  third  wonder 
in  Central  Church,  one  of  them,  taught  by 
Mr.  Wm.  A.  Hubbard,  Jr.,  being  composed  of 
over  100  members,  and  the  other,  taught  hy 
Mr.  Joseph  T.  Ailing,  numbering  400,  or  more. 
Dr.  Stebbins  is  at  present  in  Europe,  but  will 
be  warmly  welcomed  by  his  loyal  people  on 
his  return  in  September. 

Frederick  Campbell. 

Chicago,  Jane  28, 18S4. 

The  memory  of  the  Revolutionary  chaplain 
and  patriot,  the  Rev.  James  Caldwell,  was 
honored  by  special  commemorative  services  at 
Caldwell,  N.  J.,  on  June  23. 
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Inspibation.  Eight  Lectures  on  the  Early 
History  and  Origin  of  the  Doctrine  of 
Biblical  Inspiration.  Being  the  Bampton 
Lectures  for  1898.  By.  W.  Sunday,  D.  D, ,  | 
LL.  D. ,  Dean  Ireland’s  Professor  of  Exe- j 
gesis.  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford. 
Second  Edition.  New  York :  Longmans, 
Green  and  Company.  1894. 

No  other  subject  could,  at  the  present  time, 
have  been  more  appropriate  for  the  Bampton 
lectures.  This  far-famed  lecture  course  was 
founded  many  years  ago  with  intent  “to  con¬ 
firm  and  establish  the  Christian  faith  and  to 
confute  all  heretics  and  schismatics  upon  the 
divine  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures”  and 
other  matters  of  belief.  At  present  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  inspiration  has  become  so  vitally  im¬ 
portant  a  subject  in  one  large  branch  of  the 
Christian  Church,  at  least,  that  it  became 
almost  the  duty  of  whatever  eminent  theo¬ 
logian  should  be  called  to  deliver  these  lec¬ 
tures,  to  bring  all  the  light  of  his  erudition, 
historical  and  theological,  to  bear  upon  this 
subject.  This  Dr.  Sunday  has  done. 

It  is  almost  inevitable,  under  the  existing 
ferment  of  opinion,  that  readers  shall  ask,  first 
of  all,  “What  is  Prof.  Sunday’s  attitude 
toward  the  modem  school  of  criticism?”  and 
in  general,  it  is  to  be  feared,  the  answer  to  the 
question  will  at  once  prejudice  the  reader  for 
or  against  his  work,  so  that  he  will  hardly 
come  to  it  with  an  open  mind.  Still  the  ques¬ 
tion  must  be  answered,  and  it  may  best  be 
answered  in  a  few  words  of  Prof.  Sunday’s 
own,  in  the  second  lecture:  “The  cause  of 
criticism,  if  we  take  the  word  in  a  wide  sense 
and  do  not  identify  it  too  closely  with  any 
particular  theory,  is,  it  is  difficult  to  doubt, 
the  winning  cause.  Indeed,  criticism  is  only 
the  process  by  which  theological  knowledge  is 
brought  into  line  with  other  knowledge,  and 
as  such  it  is  inevitable.  And  yet  I  cannot  but 
think  that  the  open-minded  inquirer  .  .  . 
will  not  be  able  to  avoid  a  suspicion  that 
there  is,  after  all,  especially  in  the  way  in 
which  the  critical  case  is  presented  on  the 
Continent,  something  essentially  one-sided. 
Kuenen  wrote  in  the  interest  of  almost  avowed 
Naturalism.  .  .  .  But  to  do  so  is  to  come  to 
the  Bible  with  a  prejudice,  just  as  much  as 
in  the  case  of  those  who  come  to  it  with  the 
determination  to  find  in  it  nothing  but  Super¬ 
naturalism.  Both  alike  are  apt  to  force  their 
views  upon  the  Bible  instead  of  being  content 
to  take  them  from  it.” 

The  question  of  course  arises,  has  Dr.  Sun¬ 
day  been  able  to  keep  always  to  the  golden 
mean  between  naturalism  and  supernatural¬ 
ism,  or,  more  properly,  has  he  been  always 
content  to  take  his  views  from  Scripture  with 
no  prepossession  of  any  kind?  Perhaps  abso¬ 
lute  freedom  from  prepossession  is  too  much 
to  ask  of  anyone ;  but  this  much  is  certain : 
the  historic  method  which  Prof.  Sanday 
adopts  is  the  best  method  by  which  to  main¬ 
tain  an  unprejudiced  attitude.  The  first  two 
lectures  of  the  course  are  devoted  to  an 
analysis  of  the  main  points  in  the  conception 
of  the  Canon,  five  more  are  given  to  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  sketch  constructively  the  process  by 
which  that  conception  was  reached,  and  the 
final  lecture  to  retrospect  and  summary.  It 
is  evident  that  our  idea  of  the  character  of 
inspiration  must  be  modified  by  our  knowl- 
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books  came  to  be  held  to  be  inspired.  No  two 
minds  work  precisely  alike,  but  it  is  certain 
that  there  would  be  comparatively  little  room 
for  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  character 
and  method  of  inspiration  if  all  men  could  be 
equally  well  informed  on  the  historic  question. 
Some  theories  now  tenaciously  held  would 
surely  crumble  away  to  nothingness. 

It  would  be  too  long  here  to  go  into  the 
historic  question ;  the  book,  though  large,  is 
so  clear  and  interesting  that  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  most  of  our  readers  will  consult  it  for 
themselves.  The  outcome  of  the  historical 
study  is  that,  as  we  all  are  aware,  there  are 
at  present  two  conceptions  of  Inspiration,  the 
Traditional  and  the  Inductive,  or  Critical; 
but  while,  if  either  must  be  held  alone.  Dr. 
Sanday  is  forced  “to  advocate  the  inductive 
or  critical  theory  in  opposition  to  the  tradi¬ 
tional,”  yet  he  does  not  feel  himself  shut  up 
to  this  necessity.  He  believes  that  properly 
understood,  and  the  critical  theory  properly 
supplemented,  as  it  needs  to  be,  “the  two 
theories  will  be  found  to  approximate  to  each 
other,  and  even  when  they  do  not  exactly 
meet,  the  gap  between  them  is  in  a  manner 
bridged  over.” 

The  difficulties  in  both  views  are  neither 
blinked  nor  glozed  over;  that  most  difficult 
question,  for  example,  of  the  sanction  of 
Christ  to  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch  and  the  Davidic  authorship  of  certain 
Psalms  is  treated  from  a  much  broader  basis 
of  facts  than  is  generally  adopted  either  by 
traditionalists  or  critics,  and  with  a  reverence 
not  always  manifested  by  members  of  the  crit¬ 
ical  school.  The  question  of  the  limitations  of 
the  human  knowledge  of  Christ  is  found  to 
be  not  only  a  theological,  but  an  economic 
one— that  is,  with  reference  to  the  methods 
of  revelation.  That  His  human  knowledge 
had  some  limitations  no  one  can  deny,  since 
He  expressly  affirms  it ;  everything  turns  on 
the  question.  What  did  Christ  affirm  in  the 
strict  sense?  Dr.  Sanday  believes  that  many 
of  his  affirmations  fell  within  what  he  calls  his 
“neutral  zone”  of  knowledge;  the  Law  of 
Parsimony  shows  revelation  as  always  suited 
to  the  conditions  of  those  who  are  to  receive 
it,  starting  from  the  actual  circumstances  in 
which  they  are  placed ;  so  our  Lord  might 
use,  without  really  endorsing  them,  sayings 
that  were  current  at  the  time.  “There  were 
many  matters  which  it  was  the  will  of  God 
to  have  altered  some  day,  but  the  time  was 
not  yet  I  .  And  the  Son  entered  so  far  into  the 
mind  of  the  Father  as  to  leave  these  matters 
where  they  were,  and  to  forbear  from  making 
any  change  in  regard  to  them.  ”  The  details 
of  the  parable  of  the  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus  is 
an  admirable  illustration.  Few  of  the  stern¬ 
est  sticklers  for  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the 
Pentateuch  on  our  Lord’s  authority,  will  in¬ 
sist  that  we  must  take  this  as  an  absolutely 
literal  description  of  the  future  worlds.  Dr. 
Sunday’s  arguments  here  and  all  through  his 
book  are  earnest,  dispassionate,  and  deeply 
reverent.  They  keep  very  close  to  the  tradi¬ 
tional  theory,  while  at  the  same  time  letting 
in  a  fiood  of  light  upon  it.  If,  as  he  says,  we 
would  but  use  the  argument  from  Analogy  a 
little  more  freely,  recognizing  that  the  Author 
of  nature  may  have  used  somewhat  the  same 
methods  in  Revelation,  we  shall  not  find  the 
question  of  inspiration  so  perplexing,  nor  will 
it  present  such  opposite  faces  to  two  schools 
in  the  Chuych  of  Christ. 

Beautiful  Job.  An  Autobiography.  By 
Marshall  Saunders.  With  an  Introduc¬ 
tion  by  Hezekiah  Butterworth.  Phila¬ 
delphia  :  American  Baptist  Publication  So¬ 
ciety.  1894. 

Since  “Black  Beauty”  made  the  lives  and 
woes  of  the  horse  real  n  and  women, 
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in  humanity.  This  story  of  a  “real  dog”  is 
the  third  prize  composition  of  the  American 
Humane  Education  Society,  and  it  is  likely 
to  do  for  dogs  as  much  as  Black  Beauty  did 
for  the  race  to  which  its  hero  beionged.  The 
story  is  well  told,  and  is  full  of  really  inter¬ 
esting  incidents.  It  ought  to  be  in  all  the 
Sunday-school  libraries. 

“Sunset  and  Evening  Star.”  In  Memoriam 
the  Rev.  Benjamin  Williams  Chidlaw, 
D.D. 

A  volume  with  the  above  suggestive  title 
has  been  prepared  and  privately  printed  by 
Mrs.  Chidlaw,  who  doubtless  finds  in  so  doing 
a  consoling  work  and  a  happy  consciousness 
of  world-wide  sympathy  in  her  bereavement. 
Her  loving  tribute  to  this  noble  man  will  be 
grateful  to  thousands  whom  she  never  saw, 
who  had  been  blessed  by  the  ministry,  and 
who  cherish  the  memory  of  the  revered  and 
beloved  missionary  preacher  to  the  great 
Ohio  country.  A  large  part  of  the  memorial 
is  concerned  with  Dr.  Chidlaw’s  war  record, 
and  naturally  so  because  of  the  abundant 
material  in  the  press  reports  of  our  late  Civil 
War.  He  was  a  foremost  man  in  camp  and 
field,  in  hospital  and  the  soldier’s  tent.  His 
patriotism  was  fervid  as  his  piety,  and  princi¬ 
pled  like  all  his  magnificent  impulses.  Most  of 
the  tributes  from  public  men  in  this  volume 
have  reference  to  these  stirring  times.  But 
there  are  others  which,  like  that  of  ex-Presi- 
dent  Harrison,  and  another  by  Murat  Hal¬ 
stead,  mention  with  emotion  the  strong  re¬ 
ligious  forces  which,  like  his  motherland’s 
faith  and  love,  beat  in  his  personal  inter¬ 
course  with  a  moulding  power.  It  is  this  testi¬ 
mony,  singularly  brought  out  in  the  private  let¬ 
ter  of  ex-Govemor  Charles  Anderson,  which 
unlocks  the  cabinet  and  lets  us  look  reverently 
on  the  secret  of  a  great  and  grand  Christian 
life.  It  was  this  intense  and  interior  honesty 
in  every  sentiment  of  his  heart  and  utter¬ 
ance  of  his  lips  which  endowed  Childlaw  from 
his  youth  up  with  a  sort  of  majesty  before 
which  all  men  bow.  He  was  always  heard 
with  respect  and  homage ;  be  could  speak  to 
men  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  about  their 
souls’  need  of  a  Saviour  without  giving  offence 
or  exciting  ridicule.  He  brought  into  the  un. 
restrained  intimacies  of  life  that  unconscious 
loyalty  to  God  and  duty  from  which  he  was 
never  separated,  and  which  made  him  lumi¬ 
nous  at  all  times  with  the  highest  ideals.  He 
had  light  within  and  he  let  it  shine.  There 
is  one  promise  of  Jesus  to  which  it  always 
seemed  right  that  Chidlaw  should  lay  claim : 
“I  will  give  to  him  the  Morning  Star.”  Sure¬ 
ly  it  is  the  birthright  of  him  that  up  to  bis 
latest  hour  on  earth  shone  with  the  glad 
light  of  a  spirit  wholly  given  to  Jesus  and 
His  work.  And  we  know  that  our  Evening 
Star  is  also  the  Morning  Star  of  the  next  high 
day. 

Asien  und  Eurofa  nach  alt&^ptisohen  Denk- 
m&lem.  Von  W.  Max  Muller.  Leipzig: 
Wilhelm  Engelmann.  1898.  New  Y^ork : 
Westermann  and  Company. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  learned  books  which 
America  can  in  any  way  claim,  and  the  most 
learned  that  has  appeared  in  its  line  from 
proofs  read  in  the  United  States.  But  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  claim  is,  after  all,  a  sort  of  ex  poet  facto 
matter,  since  the  text  was  prepared  and  the 
printing  done  in  Germany.  Dr.  MQUer  is  one 
of  the  younger  generation  of  Egyptologists, 
who  for  a  few  years  has  made  his  home  in 
Philadelphia,  where  he  is  engaged  in  teach¬ 
ing  in  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Seminary.  He 
is  to  be  distinguished,  df  course,  from  the  F. 
Max  MtUler  of  England,  whose  specialty  is  in 
a  different  branch  of  linguistics. 

The  present  volume  contains  a  preface  by 
Prof.  Ebers,  late  of  Leipzig  University,  the 
[  genial  scholar  and  writer.  The  author  was  his 
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Carroll  makes  the  unfortunate  mistake  of 
writing  with  a  Purpose  other  than  that  of  let¬ 
ting  his  delightful  imagination  have  full  sway 
for  the  delectation  of  his  readers.  And  with 
his  Purpose  in  mind  he  writes  over  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  heads,  and  therefore  under  the  hearts 
of  his  grown- up  readers.  Nevertheless,  the 
little  book  is  charmingly  fantastic  and  in  parts 
worthy  to  stand  on  the  shelf  with  Alice  in 
Wonderland.  (Macmillan  and  Company.  1894. 
$1.25.) 


pupil  and  friend,  and  hie  endorsment  is  hearty 
and  full.  He  warmly  agrees  with  the  author 
in  all  points  as  to  method,  and  almost  always 
as  to  results,  mainly  differing  in  some  minor 
details.  He  describes  the  book  as  having 
“path -breaking  power”  in  more  than  a  single 
field,  and  is  satisfied  that  a  hearty  reception  is 
assured  for  it  in  far  wider  circles  than  those 
devoted  especially  to  Egyptology. 

It  is  not  expected  that  the  volume  will  find 
its  way  into  the  hands'of  any  but  professional 
scholars,  students  of  early  Oriental  history, 
and  of  Biblical  antiquities,  who  are  not  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  things  that  lie  upon  the  surface. 
The  material  here  gathered  is  of  a  sort  that 
has  never  before  been  thoroughly  exploited. 
The  most  that  has  been  done  previously  is 
summed  up  in  minor  sections  in  histories  of 
Egypt  in  connection  with  the  relations  of  this 
people  with  their  neighbors  to  the  East  and 
North.  The  records  of  the  expeditions  of  the 
Pharaohs  abound  in  minute  details,  the  names 
of  those  with  whom  they  come  in  contact, 
the  countries  and  cities  which  they  conquered 
or  attacked,  and  a  multitude  of  minutiae 
which  have  been  the  despair  of  those  who 
would  classify  single  items  without  studying 
the  complete  field.  Here  is  a  work  in  which 
practically  all  of  the  extant  material  has  been 
ransacked  and  collated,  and  in  which  perma¬ 
nent  results  have  been  reached.  A  brief  men¬ 
tion  of  the  principal  subjects  treated  must 
suffice  to  give  an  idea  of  the  scope  of  the 
whole.  After  about  one  hundred  pages  devoted 
to  a  general  review  of  the  relations  of  the 
Egyptians  to  foreign  peoples,  the  author  takes 
up  the  land  of  Punt,  the  land  whence  supplies 
of  incense  and  rare  goods  were  derived,  a  land 
on  both  sides  of  the  Red  Sea  to  the  south. 
He  then  proceeds  to  discuss  the  nomads  of 
the  desert,  the  land  and  cities  of  Syria,  Pales¬ 
tine,  Phoenicia,  Lebanon,  Canaan,  Kadesb 
and  the  Amorites,  Mesopotamia,  the  Hittites, 
Cyprus  and  Cilicia,  Asia  Minor,  Europe,  the 
Philistines,  and  some  other  cognate  matters. 

The  book  is  a  storehouse  of  information,  and 
is  indispensable  in  its  line.  But  the  author 
probably  never  flattered  himself  with  the 
thought  that  he  was  preparing  a  popular  book. 
That  he  has  made  a  book  of  immense  value  to 
specialists  must  be  his  reward  for  painstaking 
investigations  and  toilsome  publication. 

Systematic  Theology.  Vol.  II.  By  John 
Miley,  D.D.,  LL.D. ,  Professor  of  Syste¬ 
matic  Theology  in  Drew  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary,  Madison,  New  Jersey.  New  York ; 
Hunt  and  Eaton.  1894.  $8. 

This  is  the  second  volume  of  the  system  of 
theology  formulated  by  Dr.  Miley,  and  the 
sixth  volume  in  the  Library  of  Biblical  and 
Theological  Literature,  edited  by  Dr.  Qeorge 
R.  Crooks  and  Bishop  John  F.  Hurst.  The 
intention  of  the  editors  is  “to  furnish  minis¬ 
ters  and  laymen  with  a  series  of  works,  which, 
in  connection  with  the  commentaries  now 
issuing,  shall  make  a  compendious  apparatus 
for  study.  ”  Being  issued  by  members  of  the 
Methodist  communion  for  Methodist  readers 
primarily,  the  type  of  the  books  may  be  easily 
known,  but  this  type  is  less  evident  in  the 
other  volumes  than  in  the  one  now  before  os. 

The  previous  volume  was  noticed  in  these 
columns  somewhat  over  a  year  ago.  The  pres¬ 
ent  volume  covers  the  departments  of  Christ- 
ology  (Person  of  Christ,  Incarnation,  etc.), 
Soteriolog^y  (Atonement,  Salvation,  and  the 
original  issues  which  the  author  regards  as 
involved.  Free  Agency,  Freedom  of  Choice, 
Justification,  Regeneration,  Assurance,  Sane- 
tifiqation.  and  the  Church),  and  Eschatology. 
An  appendix  treats  of  Inspiration,  of  Angels, 
and  the  “Arminian  Treatment  of  Original 
Sin.  ”  The  whole  makes  a  large  book  of  over 
five  hundred  pages,  and  constitutes  a  standard 
work  in  its  branch  of  religious  literature.  In 


a  notice  like  the  present  it  is  scarcely  neces¬ 
sary  to  go  into  polemics  as  to  fundamentals  or 
as  to  details.  The  reader  can  easily  imagine 
what  such  remarks  would  be  likley  to  be 
when  he  compares  the  Arminian  and  Calvin - 
istic  tenets  upon  some  of  the  points  noted  in 
the  outline  of  contents  given  above. 


BOOK  NOTE& 

A  collection  of  three  short  stories  by  Henry 
James  contains  A  Wheel  of  Time,  Collabora¬ 
tion,  and  Owen  Wingrave.  To  say  that  they 
are  exquisitely  writt«;n,  and  that  they  are 
more  or  lees  cynical,  is  to  say  nothing  about 
Mr.  James’s  stories ;  we  all  know  as  much  as 
this  before  we  read  them.  The  first  tells  how  a 
beautiful  young  man  will  not  marry  a  plain 
girl,  because  she  is  plain,  and  how,  having 
later  married  a  pretty  woman  and  become  the 
father  of  a  very  plain  daughter,  he  meets  the 
girl  he  had  once  known,  now  grown  into  a 
beautiful  woman,  the  mother  of  a  handsome 
son,  who  in  his  turn  refuses  to  fall  in  love 
with  the  plain  daughter  of  his  mother’s  old 
acquaintance.  So  the  wheel  of  time  brings 
its  own  revenge.  The  second  tells  how,  in 
spite  of  both  love  and  patriotism,  a  French 
poet  came  to  consent  to  collaborate  with  a 
German  composer  and  lost  his  patriotic  and 
perhaps  less  loving  fiancee  in  consequence ;  the 
third  is  a  rather  uncomfortable  ghost  story, 
with  very  little  ghost,  but  quite  enough  of  the 
uncomfortable.  (Harper  and  Brothers. ) 

A  Traveller  from  Altruria,  by  W.  D.  Howells, 
which  has  been  running  in  Harper’s  Magazine 
the  past  year,  is  now  issued  in  book  form. 
The  name  indicates  the  subject ;  it  is  a  kind 
of  work  that  since  Addison’s  and  Sir  Thomas 
More’s  time,  since  Plato’s  indeed,  thought¬ 
ful  men  have  liked  to  write — and  other  thought¬ 
ful  men  to  read  and  dream  over.  But  Mr. 
Howells  will  not  be  satisfied  if  men  merely 
dream  over  his  book :  if  there  is  anything  evi¬ 
dent  on  its  surface,  it  is  that  he  writes  for  to¬ 
day  and  believes  that  its  principles  are  now 
practicable.  In  detail  there  may  be  room  for 
difference  of  opinion,  but  on  the  broad  gener¬ 
al  basis  why  should  not  all  believers  in  the 
life  and  teachings  of  Christ  agree  with  Mr. 
Howells?  And  if  they  so  believe,  why  shall 
they  not  begin,  each  in  his  sphere,  to  so  govern 
his  thinking,  and  by  degrees,  as  may  be  done 
without  catastrophe,  his  conduct?  There  are, 
we  verily  believe,  men  and  women  enough  of 
this  mind  in  the  Christian  Churches  to-day  to 
make  this  land  of  ours,  if  not  a  literal  Altru¬ 
ria,  at  least  a  part  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
(Harper  and  Brothers.  $1.50.) 

The  Story  of  MargrMel  is  “A  Fireside  History 
of  a  Fifeshire  Family,”  issued  anonymously 
and  printed  and  bound  uniform  with  the  now 
famous  Ships  that  Pass  in  the  Night.  It  en¬ 
dures  the  contrast  or  the  companionship  very 
well.  Somewhat  lacking  in  the  matter  of 
construction,  a  long  retrospect  breaking  into 
the  narrative  in  such  a  way  as  to  tangle  its 
thread,  it  is  sweet  and  simple  and  strong — 
tragical  withal,  and  not  without  its  meaning. 
Not  precisely  a  work  of  the  highest,  it  seems 
to  give  promise  of  such  a  work  in  the  near 
future.  (G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  $1.) 

Mr.  Richard  Harding  Davis’s  last  work  is  a 
collection  of  short  stories  entitled  The  Exiles 
and  Other  Stories.  All  of  them  have  appeared 
in  Harper’s  Magazine,  and  all  are  well  worth 
republishing.  Besides  the  one  which  gives  the 
title  to  the  book,  the  most  significant  is  cer¬ 
tainly  **  His  Bad  Angel” ;  the  most  amusing, 
“The  Right  of  Way,”  which  is  in  fact  a  bit  of 
autobiography;  the  most  pathetic,  “The  Boy 
Orator  of  Zepata  City”;  the  most  realistic, 
“An  Anonymous  Letter.”  (Harper  and  Broth¬ 
ers.  $1.26.) 

In  Sylvie  and  Bruno  Concluded  Mr.  Lewis 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

In  The  Ponmlar  Science  Monthly  for  July  Mr. 
Logan  G.  McPherson  sets  forth  The  Meaning 
of  Colorations  and  Trusts.  Prof.  James  Sul¬ 
ly  of  University  College,  London,  begins  a  se¬ 
ries  of  half  a  dozen  short  psychological  papers, 
under  the  general  title  Studies  of  Childhood. 
The  first  deals  with  childhood  as  The  Age  of 
Imagination,  and  attempts  to  explain  some  of 
the  strange  and  apparently  abnormal  activities 
of  children’s  minds.  A  Colonial  Weather  Ser¬ 
vice  is  described  by  Alexander  McAdie,  of  the 
Weather  Bureau  in  Washington.  This  “  weath¬ 
er  service”  consisted  of  the  records  and  corre¬ 
spondence  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  sage  of 
Monticello,  and  Prof.  James  Madison,  after¬ 
ward  Bishop  of  Virginia.  The  story  of  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  inoculation  for  smallpox  into 
England  is  told  by  Mrs.  H.  M.  Plunkett,  un¬ 
der  the  title  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  and 
Modern  Bacteriology.  It  is  significant  that 
Lady  Montagu  accomplished  her  great  service 
to  humanity  in  spite  of  many  obstacles,  at  a 
time  when  women  possessed  fewer  “rights” 
than  now,  and  without  the  aid  of  “  the  ballot.  ” 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons  begin  this  month  the 
publication,  under  the  title  of  The  Hudson  Li¬ 
brary,  of  a  new  series  of  fiction.  The  volumes 
will  be  issued  bi- monthly,  and  the  series  will 
be  registered  as  second-class  matter.  The 
July  volume  will  be  Love  and  Shawl-Straps, 
by  Annette  L.  Noble.  They  also  announce 
Eyes  Like  the  Sea,  the  latest  work  of  the  vet¬ 
eran  Hungarian  author,  Maurice  Jokai,  a  story 
largely  autobiographical ;  No  Enemy :  The 
Story  of  a .  Gentleman  “Tramp,  by  Elbert  G. 
Hubbard,  a  volume  with  twenty-eight  full- 
page  illustrations ;  and  in  the  Story  of  the  Na¬ 
tions  Series,  The  Story  of  South  Africa,  by 
George  M.  'Theal,  of  the  Cape  Colony  Civil 
Service. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS, 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons:  Origins  in  Williams- 
town  ;  Arthur  Latham  Perry. 

Harper  and  Brothers  :  The  Husband  of  One  Wife; 

Mrs.  Venn. - Van  Bibber  and  Others ;  Richard 

Harding  Davis. 

D.  Appleton  and  Company  :  General  Washington ; 

Bradley  T.  Johnson. - The  Psychic  Factor;  Cnarles 

Van  Norden. 

Columbia  College :  History  of  Elections  in  the 
American  Colonies  ;  Cortlandt  F.  Bishop. 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons  :  “  Common  Sense  ”  Applied 

to  Woman  Suffrage ;  Mary  Putnam-Jacobi. - The 

Sphere  of  the  State ;  Frank  Sargent  Hoffman. 

Thomas  Whittaker  :  The  Woman  Suffrage  Ques¬ 
tion  ;  J.  H.  Rylance. 

T.  O.  Metcalfe  and  Company  :  The  Student  Mis¬ 
sionary  Enterprise  ;  Max  Wood  Moorhead. 

Christian  Alliance  Publishing  Company :  Chris¬ 
tian  Alliance  Birthday  Book  ;  Louise  Shepard. 

Charles  H.  Banes,  Philadelphia  :  The  History  of 
the  English  Bible ;  T.  Harwood  Pattison. 

Presbyterian  Committee  of  Publication,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va. :  Agnes,  Daughter  of  William  the  Bap¬ 
tist  ;  J.  M.  Chaney. — ^he  Church  Fair ;  R.  F. 
Campbell. 

John  D.  Wattles  and  Company,  Philadelphia : 
Studies  in  Oriental  Social  Life ;  H.  Clay  Trumbull. 

Ginn  and  Company,  Boston  :  Primary  Geography; 
Alex  Everett  Frye. 

American  Book  Company  :  Introductory  Lessons 
in  English  Grammar ;  William  H.  Maxwell.— First 
Book  in  English  ;  William  H.  Maxwell. 

Louis  Lombard,  Utica :  Observations  of  a  Travel¬ 
ler  ;  Louis  Lombard. 

L.  K.  Strouse  and  Company  :  Outline  Study  of 
Law ;  Isaac  Franklin  Russell. 


PERIODICALS. 

For  June :  Biblical  World  ;  Charities  Review. 

For  July;  Atlantic;  Century;  Forum;  Harper’s; 
Scribner’s ;  Review  of  Reviews ;  North  American  ; 
Littell ;  St.  Nicholas ;  International  Journal  of 
Ethics ;  Church  at  Home  and  Abroad  ;  American 
Missiona^ ;  Treasury;  Gospel  in  All  Lands  ;  Dem- 
orest’s ;  Lames’  Home  Journal ;  Romance ;  Mc¬ 
Clure’s. 
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THE  BODY  OF  CHRIST. 

8«rmon  Preitehed  by  tbe  Bev.  James  Dunn  Burrell, 
Pastor  ol  the  Classon  Avenue  Church,  Brooklyn. 

Text.— “77i€  church,  which  is  his  body.” — 
Ephesians  i :  22-28.  . 

Our  bodies  mean  much  to  us.  We  have 
never  known  apy  existence  except  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  them.  While  we  are  in  the  body 
we  say  we  are  alive;  when  we  leave  it  we 
say  we  are  dead.  Through  the  body  we  have 
learned  nearly  all  we  know,  some  indeed 
would  say,  with  Locke,  all  we  know.  The 
eye,  the  ear,  the  hand  have  been  conveying 
information  to  us  all  through  the  years.  The 
body  is  the  medium  of  many  of  our  pleas¬ 
ures  with  it  we  are  conscious  of  tbe  beauties 
of  God’s  world,  tbe  refined  delights  of  music, 
the  welcoming  greeting  of  old  friends.  What 
skill  there  is  possible  to  the  human  band ;  to 
what  delicate  distinctions  of  sound  tbe  ear 
can  be  trained  ;  bow  heavenly  may  the  coun¬ 
tenance  become  when  illumined  with  high 
thoughts  and  emotions.  There  is  something 
almost  supernaturolly  noble  in  the  human 
form  divine.  It  must  be  very  strange  to  leave 
this  body  behind.  Must  it  not  be  something 
like  parting  with  an  old  servant  who  has  min¬ 
istered  faithfully  to  us  for  years,  doing  bis 
best  to  please  us,  pardoning  all  our  whims  and 
eccentricities,  overlooking  even  our  sins,  never 
thinking  of  himself,  but  only  of  us?  Should 
we  not  feel  lost  without  such  a  servant,  after 
depending  upon  him  so  long?  Yes,  we  need 
a  body,  and  need  it  so  much  that  in  the  life 
to  come,  as  well  as  in  this,  we  shall  have  a 
body,  glorious  and  beautiful,  suited  to  the 
conditions  of  the  heavenly  life,  and  in  some 
sense  it  will  be  the  same  as  this  body  we  have 
now.  Man’s  life  is  incomplete  without  a  body. 
It  is  necessary  to  him.  He  must  have  it  to 
be  fully  himself. 

To  our  Lord  J esus  Christ  the  Church  stands 
in  a  peculiar  relation,  which  is  illustrated  by 
calling  it  his  body.  Of  course  this  is  a  figure 
of  speech.  But  it  is  used  to  give  us  tbe 
thought  that  as  much  as  our  body  means  to 
us,  so  much  does  the  Church  mean  to  Christ. 
His  existence  in  a  sense,  his  existence  certain¬ 
ly  as  a  successful  Saviour,  depends  upon  it. 
For  without  the  Church  there  would  be  no  or¬ 
ganized,  persistent,  and  effective  ministry  of 
the  Gospel.  Without  the  Church  Christ  would 
have  for  His  preachers  only  a  few  enthusiasts, 
instead  of  the  great  army  of  steady  workers 
He  desires.  There  would  be  no  such  aggres¬ 
sive  and  successful  labor  for  Him  as  we  see  in 
Home  and  Foreign  Missions,  but  only  fitful 
endeavors  dependent  on  individual  impulse. 
The  strength  which  is  in  union  would  be 
wanting.  Without  His  body  Christ  would  be 
deprived  of  one  of  His  greatest  pleasures,  that 
of  the  constant  meeting  of  His  followers  in 
His  name  to  commune  wiih  Him.  The  voice 
of  praise  would  become  feeble,  the  knowledge 
of  Christ’s  truth  would  become  vague  and 
erratic,  tbe  holy  joy  of  Christ’s  supper  would 
be  unknown.  Without  His  Church  Christ's 
great  ideal  of  a  sacred  companionship  of  those 
who  love  Him  would  vanish.  Christ  came 
to  earth  to  save  souls,  but  to  save  them  to 
what  end?  That  they;  might  live  in  holy  fel¬ 
lowship  with  9od  and  one  another.  Christ’s 
redemption  is  social.  “Sonship  and  brother¬ 
hood”  is  its  motto.  Now  brotherhood  is  open 
and  tangible.  It  is  not  a  sentiment,  but  an 
actual  knowing  of  one  another  in  the  body. 
Without  the  Church  there  would  be  no  large 
Christian  fellowship  in  this  sense.  Bearing 
in  mind,  then,  that  the  chief  fact  in  Christ’s 
existence  now  is  His  Saviourhood,  that  His 
great  delight  is  in  meeting  with  those  who 
gather  in  His  name,  that  His  cherished  ideal 
is  to  raise  men  into  a  genuine  earthljr  fellow¬ 


ship  based  upon  a  common  faith  in  Him,  to 
all  of  which  things  tbe  existence  of  the 
Church  is  essential;  it  is  evident  that  it  is 
very  true  that  Christ  needs  a  Church  as  much 
as  we  need  a  body,  and  that  He  would  feel 
as  much  lost  without  the  one  as  we  should 
without  the  other.  In  our  text  we  read  “the 
Church,  which  is  His  body,  the  fulness  of 
Him  that  filleth  all  in  all.”  According  to 
some  interpreters  Calvin,  Weiss,  and  others, 
the  word  fullness  might  be  translated  com¬ 
pletion,  so  that  it  would  read:  “The  Church, 
which  is  His  body,  the  completion  of  Him 
that  filleth  all  in  all.”  Though  this  inter¬ 
pretation  is  questioned,  the  idea  contained  in 
it  is  true ;  the  Church  is  as  necessary  to  the 
complete  being  of  Christ  as  the  body  is  to 
us.  Look  at  some  of  the  things  involved  in 
this  peculiar  relation  of  the  Church  to  Christ : 

1.  In  tbe  first  place,  it  is  the  earthly  em¬ 
bodiment  of  Hie  life.  Of  course  we  must  not 
say  that  Christ  exists  nowhere  but  in  His 
Church,  for  He  is  the  eternal  Son  of  God,  and 
is  not  confined  in  His  being  within  any  mate¬ 
rial  limits  whatever.  Nor  must  we  think  that 
tbe  only  souls  that  have  the  spiritual  life  of 
Christ  in  them  are  within  tbe  Church,  for 
doubtless  there  are  many  who  truly  belong  to 
Him  whose  names  are  not  on  the  roll  of  any 
church.  But  these  things  do  not  interfere 
with  the  great  truth  that  the  Church  is  tbe 
earthly  embodiment  of  the  life  of  Christ. 
His  eternal  spiritual  existence  has  no  embodi¬ 
ment,  no  outward  formal  earthly  expression 
except  in  the  Church,  and  Christians  who  do 
not  belong  to  the  Church,  may  be  truly  Chris¬ 
tian,  but  they  are  not  part  of  the  body  of 
Christ.  For  the  body  is  material  and  tangible 
as  distinguished  from  spiritual,  and  while  the 
spiritual  is  always  first  and  most  important, 
that  is  not  to  say  that  what  is  material  and 
tangible  is  not  essential  to  its  earthly  welfare. 
Let  the  Christian  who  thinks  he  can  be  just 
as  good  a  Christian  outside  the  Church,  ask 
himself  if  he  thinks  he  can  be  just  as  much 
of  a  man  without  a  body.  We  shall  have 
bodies  in  heaven,  and  there  will  be  a  church 
in  heaven— the  Church  of  the  first  born. 
When  we  can  get  along  without  bodies  we  can 
get  along  without  the  Church.  God,  who  is 
infinite,  does  not  need  a  body,  but  we  men 
do,  for  our  souls  are  limited  and  require  a 
limited  and  definite  habitation.  The  Son  of 
God,  Jesus  Christ,  is  infinite  in  His  being,  and 
for  Himself  does  not  require  embodiment;  but 
as  a  Saviour  doing  a  definite  work  in  definite 
ways.  He  needs  a  body,  and  He  has  it  in  His 
Church.  The  man  who  says  be  doesn’t  see 
the  need  of  the  Church,  doesn’t  understand 
the  character  of  Christ’s  work  as  a  Saviour. 
That  demands  visibility,  and  Christ  is  here 
visibly  in  His  Church.  In  it  He  lives ;  He  is 
the  soul  of  the  organization.  His  grace.  His 
love.  His  power  all  are  present  in  His  body. 
The  Church  is  not  all  there  is  to  Christ,  any 
more  than  tbe  body  is  all  there  is  to  a  man ; 
but  it  is  the  seat  of  His  life,  in  it  His  Spirit 
dwells. 

2.  Again,  the  Church  is  the  expression  of 
the  personality  of  Christ,  as  the  body  is  to  a 
man.  Some  one  says  to  you ;  “  Do  you  know 
Smith,  or  Jones,  or  Brown?”  You  say,  “Yes.” 
What  do  you  mean  by  that  answer?  Do  you 
mean  that  you  know  certain  souls  represented 
by  these  names?  You  never  saw  a  soul.  All 
you  know  is  embodiments  of  souls.  Names 
suggest  faces  and  forms  to  you.  If  these  men 
did  not  have  bodies  you  would  not  know  them. 
You  know  their  bodies  first,  and  through  them 
you  learn  of  the  spirits  residing  in  them.  The 
body  is  the  expression,  the  outer  vehicle  and 
representation,  of  the  soul  within.  So  the 
Church  is  the  earthly  expression  of  the  char¬ 
acter  of  Jesus  Christ.  Do  you  know  of  any 
way  in  which  men  could  learn  of  Jesus  Christ 


except  through  His  Church?  Did  you  ever 
know  of  anyone  who  bad  a  direct  revelation 
of  Him  without  the  helps  of  His  earthly  body  ? 
That  is  not  any  more  likely  than  that  you 
should  know  of  some  one  who  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  a  man  by  a  revelation  of  him 
without  his  body.  This  is  a  material  world, 
and  Christ  accommodates  Himself  to  its  con¬ 
ditions.  He  wants  to  have  a  witness,  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  Himself  here  always ;  it  must  be 
tangible  and  not  vague ;  it  must  be  as  real  and 
make  the  same  sort  of  impression  as  a  man’s 
body.  Christ  finds  such  an  expression  of  Him¬ 
self  in  the  Church.  The  character  of  Christ, 
in  its  purity,  reverence,  kindness,  unselfish¬ 
ness,  charity,  tends  to.  exhibit  itself  in  the 
Church.  His  spiritual  life  is  endeavoring  te 
reveal  itself  all  the  time  in  the  character  of 
the  Church.  If  there  is  a  church  member 
who  leads  a  careless  or  bad  life,  the  world 
sees  as  quickly  as  any  one  the  lack  of  value 
of  that  life  as  an  expression  of  Christ’s  Spirit. 
But  the  world  is  being  more  and  more  im¬ 
pressed  with  tbe  character  of  Christ  as  ex¬ 
hibited  in  His  body.  Note  that  a  man’s  body 
is  never  a  perfect  expression  of  himself.  Some¬ 
times  a  noble  soul  exists  in  a  repellant  form. 
We  are  often  mistaken  in  judging  men’s 
hearts  from  outward  appearances;  So  the 
Church  does  not  perfectly  express  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  Christ.  But  it  is  the  only  outward  ex¬ 
pression  of  His  spiritual  life  that  there  is  on 
tbe  earth.  As  you  look  upon  a  human  face 
and  recognize  in  its  features  the  shining  forth 
of  tbe  kindly  heart  of  your  friend,  so  men  look 
upon  the  Church,  and  catch  glimpses  of  the 
soul  of  Christ,  endeavoring  to  show  itself 
forth  in  an  earthly  way. 

3.  Look  now  at  another  point.  What  is  our 
body  good  for?  It  is  not  only  the  residence 
and  expression  of  the  soul,  but  it  is  the  soul’s 
instrument,  which  it  uses  for  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  its  purposes.  The  soul  says :  “I  would 
like  to  know  more.”  The  eyes  are  prepared 
to  read  books  to  help  it  to  knowledge.  The 
soul  says:  “I  would  like  to  enjoy  some  glori¬ 
ous  music.  ”  The  ears  are  ready  to  catch  and 
carry  sweet  sounds.  The  soul  says :  “  I  would 
like  to  do  a  deed  of  kindness.  ”  The  feet  are 
quick  to  walk,  and  the  hands  to  labor  in 
works  of  love.  So  the  body  is  the  instrument 
of  the  soul’s  desires  and  purposes.  Just  so 
Christ  uses  His  Church.  He  says:  “I  would 
like  to  enjoy  an  open  fellowship  such  as  I 
had  upon  earth.  ”  He  meets  His  friends  gath¬ 
ering  here  openly  into  the  house  of  God  to 
worship  and  commune  with  Him.  He  says : 
“There  are  some  suffering  souls  whom  1 
would  like  to  relieve.”  He  does  not  work  a 
miracle  and  come  down  directly  to  accom¬ 
plish  this  wish,  but  His  Church  is  quick  to  do 
it  at  His  suggestion.  He  says:  “There  are 
souls  to  whom  I  would  like  to  have  My  Gospel 
preached.”  The  Church  stands  prepared  to 
go  at  His  bidding.  Just  as  you  use  your  body 
when  you  want  to  do  anything,  so  Christ 
uses  His  Church  when  He  wants  to  do  any¬ 
thing.  Your  body  is  not  an  absolutely  perfect 
servant  to  do  your  bidding.  The  eyes  tire, 
the  ears  may  grow  deaf,  the  feet  weary,  the 
hands  are  clumsy.  But,  after  all,  the  body  is 
a  very  faithful  and  good  servant.  Certainly 
we  are  not  ready  to  discharge  it  from  service 
because  it  is  not  better.  The  Church  is  not  s 
perfect  servant  of  Christ.  His  will  is  far  from 
perfectly  accomplished  through  it.  His  inten¬ 
tions  are  often  but  partially  apprehended,  and 
more  often  incompletely  carried  out.  Never¬ 
theless,  on  the  whole,  the  Church  is  a  faith¬ 
ful  servant  of  Christ,  trying  earnestly  and  con¬ 
scientiously  to  do  His  will.  And  He  is  not 
prepared  to  do  without  it.  Imperfect  as  it  is, 
it  accomplishes  His  purposes,  and  He  uses  it 
daily  as  His  minister,  the  only  minister  He 
has  on  earth.  And  may  we  not  say  that  i 
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He  is  satisfied  to  accept  and  use  it,  ought  not 
men  to  be  satisfied  to  do  the  samel 
4.  Note  now  that  Christ  loves  His  body, 
which  is  the  Church.  What  care  do  we  show 
for  our  bodies?  We  bathe  them  in  pure  water, 
clothe  them  comfortably  and  becomingly, 
shield  them  from  dangerous  exposures,  develop 
them  by  exercise  into  symmetry.  We  honor 
these  faithful  ministers  given  to  us  of  God, 
and  we  are  glad  that,  while  in  obedience  to 
the  laws  of  nature  they  must  undergo  change, 
still  we  shall  have  them  again  in  spiritual 
form  on  the  great  resurrection  day.  Much 
more  does  Christ  love  His  body,  the  Church. 
So  great  is  this  love  that  Paul  uses  it  as  an 
ideal  for  the  highest  and  holiest  of  earthly 
loves,  that  of  husband  and  wife.  He  says: 
“Husbands,  love  your  wives,  even  as  Christ 
also  loved  the  Church,  and  gave  Himself  for 
it.”  And  again  he  says  “No  man  ever  yet 
hated  hie  own  fiesh ;  but  nourieheth  and  cber- 
isheth  it,  even  as  the  Lord  His  Church.”  As 
we  bestow  care  on  our  bodies,  so  Christ  does 
on  His  holy  body :  “  He  gave  some  Apostles, 
and  some  prophets,  and  some  evangelists,  and 
some  pastors  and  teachers ;  for  the  perfecting 
of  the  saints,  for  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ.”  All 
these  strong  statements  of  Christ’s  affection 
for  the  Church  do  not  mean  that  Christ  does 
not  love  all  men  and  did  not  die  for  all  men. 
He  is  the  Saviour  of  the  whole  world.  Yet 
men  are  not  saved  until,  one  by  one,  they 
accept  of  Christ's  love,  and  when  they  truly 
accept  His  love,  they  want  to  do  His  will, 
and  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  for 
them  then  is  to  find  their  way  into  that 
avowed  fellowship  which  is  called  the  body  of 
Christ,  and  which  he  loves  specially  and 
peculiarly  as  being  indeed  His  very  own. 
With  this  fellowship  He  is  present  when  only 
two  or  three  are  met  together ;  for  it  He  calls, 
ordains,  and  endows  with  His  Spirit  those 
who  are  to  be  its  pastors,  to  care  for  it  as 
Christ  would  care  for  it  if  He  were  here  in 
person ;  upon  its  labors  in  His  name  He  sends 
His  blessing,  so  that  its  efforts  are  not  in  vain. 
In  every  way  He  shows  a  very  tender  love  for 
it. 

5.  Again,  He  promises  to  glorify  His  body. 
Infiuenced  in  our  judgment  of  historical  in¬ 
stitutions  by  our  knowledge  of  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  those  institutions  by  men,  we  are  apt 
to  think  of  the  Church  as  belonging  to  this 
class,  as  owing  its  character  to  men.  But  it 
is  not  so.  While  the  Church  is  a  historic 
body,  still  it  is  supernatural  in  its  origin, 
character,  its  development,  its  work,  and  its 
future.  When  the  world  comes  to  an  end  the 
social  institutions  men  have  framed  will  van¬ 
ish,  but  the  Church  will  go  on  existing  eter¬ 
nally.  The  four  and  twenty  elders  who  repre¬ 
sent  it  in  the  Apocalypse  are  thought  of  by 
John  as  standing  forever  before  the  throne  of 
God.  The  Church  is  not  a  temporary  expedi¬ 
ent,  an  accommodation  to  earthly  conditions, 
an  instrument  to  be  discarded  when  its  work 
is  accomplished.  It  is  eternal.  For  this  rea¬ 
son  Christ  is  ever  engaged  in  purifying  it, 
making  it  more  holy,  looking  forward  to  that 
day  when  He  shall  “present  it  to  Himself  a 
glorious  Church,  not  having  spot,  or  wrinkle, 
or  any  such  thing.”  The  Church,  although  it 
has  had  its  weaknesses,  still  remains  the 
noblest  institution  in  history,  adorned  with 
g^d  works,  radiant  with  charity,  shining 
through  the  dimness  of  centuries  with  the 
holy  lives  of  saints  and  martyrs.  And  yet  this 
glory  of  the  Church  is  not  its  own ;  it  comes 
from  Jesus,  the  risen  Christ,  who  is  everpres¬ 
ent  in  His  body,  giving  to  it  His  own  heavenly 
grace.  This  glory  of  the  Church  shall  never 
fade,  for  its  origin  is  in  Him  who  is  the  same 
yesterday,  and  to-day,  and  forever.  One  by 
one  those  who  love  Christ  and  serve  Him  go 


to  their  rest.  But  the  loveliness  of  their  lives 
is  not  lost,  for  “their  works  do  follow  them.” 
So,  while  the  beauty  of  the  Church  is  ever 
renewed  here  upon  earth,  much  of  it  is  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  eternal  home  of  the  people  of 
God,  where  at  last  it  will  shine  complete,  un¬ 
dimmed,  forever  and  ever.  Great  as  is  the 
honor  of  being  allowed  to  enroll  our  names 
among  the  members  of  Christ’s  earthly  Church, 
it  is  far  surpassed  by  the  honor  that  shall  be 
given  at  last  to  us  when  we  find  ourselves  in 
that  eternal  fellowship,  made  up  of  those 
who,  having  confessed  Christ  on  earth,  are 
confessed  by  Him  before  His  Father  which 
is  in  heaven.  Whatever  we  do  here  is  recom¬ 
pensed  by  Christ  a  thousandfold  hereafter. 
But,  of  course,  what  we  do  not  do  is  not  rec¬ 
ompensed. 

These  are  some  of  the  thoughts  contained  in 
the  idea  of  the  Church  as  the  body  of  Christ. 

Now  let  every  one  here  who  is  in  any  de¬ 
gree  of  sympathy  with  Christ  and  His  work 
as  a  Saviour,  try  to  put  himself  in  such  a 
position  that  he  can  look  at  the  Church  as 
Christ  looks  at  it.  Remember  that  the  Church, 
being  the  body  of  Christ,  is  the  place  where 
He  dwells  in  the  earth ;  that  it  is  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  His  personality,  standing  as  a  visi¬ 
ble  witness  for  Him  here ;  that  whenever  He 
wants  to  do  anything  He  uses  this  as  His  in¬ 
strument,  all  ready  for  Him  to  use ;  that  He 
loves  the  Church  intensely ;  that  He  means  at 
last  to  glorify  it  with  His  own  glory.  Remem¬ 
ber  all  these  things,  and  say  what  you  ought 
to  think  of  the  Church.  Do  you  think  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  any  one  truly  to  love  Christ  and  still 
to  neglect  what  Christ  loves  most?  Do  you 
think  it  is  possible  for  one  truly  to  be  in 
sympathy  with  Christ’s  purpose  of  saving  the 
world,  and  still  be  able  to  find  any  adequate 
reason  whatever  for  not  belonging  avowedly 
to  that  institution  which  is  Christ’s  chosen 
and  only  instrument  for  the  bringing  of  His 
salvation  to  men?  Do  you  think  that  love  for 
Christ,  which,  if  it  be  genuine,  dominates 
and  controls  the  whole  of  life,  could  let  a 
man  rest  content  without  doing  everything 
possible  for  him  to  do  to  carry  out  Christ’s 
will?  Christ  looks  down  upon  His  Church, 
and  loves  it  most  intensely,  for  He  has  created 
it  Himself  for  Himself,  and  as  He  looks  down 
He  sees  many  a  man  and  many  a  woman  who 
truly  love  Him,  and  still  hold  aloof  from 
His  Church.  What  must  Christ  think  of  such 
inconsistency,  such  indifference  to  the  object 
of  His  love,  such  unwillingness  to  accede  to 
His  wisdom  in  establishing  the  Church  as  a 
fellowship  of  believers?  Does  not  the  very 
fact  of  Christ’s  having  founded  a  Church 
make  it,  in  a  sense,  obligatory  upon  all  who 
believe  in  Him  to  belong  to  it.  I  am  afraid 
any  of  us  who  stand  outside  the  Church  while 
still  sympathizing  with  it  and  its  aims,  would 
find  it  impossible  to  justify  our  position  before 
Christ.  Wherever  the  Gospel  has  been 
preached,  churches  have  naturally  arisen,  and 
men  converted  to  Christ  have  always  taken  it 
as  a  matter  of  course  that  this  involved  church 
membership.  For,  as  I  have  already  said, 
Christ  saves  us,  not  that  we  may  live  solitary 
Christian  lives,  but  that  we  may  enter  into  a 
holy  fellowship.  Christianity  is  individual 
istic  in  its  application  of  the  Gospel,  but 
social  in  its  effects,  and  it  is  not  complete 
until  it  is  organized.  The  Church  does  not 
make  salvation,  but  salvation  always  makes 
the  Church. 

To  those  of  you,  then,  who  are  trusting  in 
Jesus  Christ  as  your  only  Saviour  as  fully  as 
you  can,  I  say,  you  ought  to  be  members  of 
the  Church.  You  may  think  there  are  rea¬ 
sons  for  your  staying  outside,  but  I  cannot  be¬ 
lieve  any  man  is  warranted  in  being  only  half 
a  Christian.  I  cannot  believe  that  any  reason 
for  anyone’s  being  outside  the  Church,  except 


rejection  of  Christ,  can  stand  the  scrutiny  of 
the  judgment  day.  I  cannot  believe  that 
Christ  wishes  any  one  of  us  to  go  through  life 
outside  the  pale  of  the  Church,  which  is  His 
body. 

Suppose  Christ  were  lying  dead  here  before 
us  to-day.  Suppose  His  precious  body,  worn 
with  toil  and  travel,  weary  with  suffering, 
bruised  and  wounded,  stained  with  tears  and 
blood,  the  marks  of  His  agony  for  us,  were 
given  here  into  our  keeping.  Oh,  with  what 
untold  emotions  would  we  reverently  kneel 
about  and  gaze  with  adoration  upon  the  silent 
form  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world  1  What  ten¬ 
derness  would  we  show  toward  it  1  What 
lavish  expenditure  would  we  make  upon  it! 
What  thanks  would  we  give  to  God  for  this 
glimpse  of  the  precious  body  of  Christ. 

Dear  friends.  His  body  has  been  with  us 
always,  from  our  earliest  days.  How  have  we 
treated  it?  With  less  reverence  and  respect 
than  we  would  show  to  the  body  of  His  fiesh 
if  it  were  here  among  us?  Oh,  let  not  any 
of  us  thwart  in  ourselves  the  holy  love  of 
Christ.  He  wants  to  love  us,  not  only  as  in¬ 
dividual  souls,  but  as  members  of  His  body, 
the  Church.  Shall  we  not  let  Him  love  us 
so?  Come,  come  in  with  us,  and  live  with  us 
openly,  avowedly,  in  this  blessed  fellowship ; 
withhold  nothing  from  Christ,  who  withholds . 
nothing  from  you. 

ALMA  COLLEGE. 

From  the  editorial  rooms  of  The  Evangelist 
to  this  hamlet  in  the  supposed  wilds  of  Mich¬ 
igan  seems  a  far  cry,  and  yet  it  is  not  hard  to 
establish  a  bond  of  sympathy  between  the 
two.  Dr.  Wight,  the  beloved  and  lamented 
“Ambrose”  of  The  Evangelist  family,  was  one 
of  the  sponsors  for  this  educational  infant, 
and  the  files  of  your  journal  contain  an  article 
from  his  pen,  giving  the  most  authentic  account 
of  the  inception  and  inauguration  of  the  en¬ 
terprise  which  has  developed  into  the  Alma 
College  of  to-day.  Scarcely  known  in  the 
Church  outside  of  this  State  until  it  was  named 
on  the  fioor  of  the  recent  General  Assembly, 
Alma  College  has  gone  on  during  the  past 
seven  years  gaining  in  strength  slowly,  but 
surely,  until  it  holds  property  valued  at  $50,  - 
000,  has  an  endowment  of  $80,000,  a  library 
building  of  brick  and  stone  which  cost  $8,000, 
and  is  stocked  with  a  library  of  18,000  volumes 
and  10,000  pamphlets.  It  has  sent  out  seven¬ 
teen  graduates  from  its  collegiate  department, 
and  probably  100  from  its  other  departments, 
while  between  400  and  500  students  have  en¬ 
joyed  its  privileges. 

The  exercises  of  the  fourth  annual  Com¬ 
mencement  began  Sunday,  June  17th,  with  the 
baccalaureate  by  President  A.  F.  Bruske,  and 
an  address  before  the  Christian  Associations 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Herrick  Johnson  of  Chicago- 
Monday  was  Class  Day,  the  exercises  of  the 
class  of  ’94  occupying  the  afternoon,  while 
the  graduation  of  the  Commercial  Department 
occurred  in  the  evening.  Tuesday  afternoon 
came  the  public  exercises  of  the  graduating 
class  of  the  Kindergarten  Training  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  in  the  evening  the  Commencement 
concert.  Wednesday  morning  was  devoted  to 
the  exercises  incident  to  the  graduation  of  a 
fine  class  from  the  Preparatory  Department, 
and  the  afternoon  and  evening  were  given  to 
the  Alumni  meeting  and  banquet.  A  union 
prayer  and  praise  service  occupied  the  vesper 
hour.  Thursday,  at  10  A.  M.,  occurred  the 
fourth  commencement  of  the  college,  degrees 
or  certificates  being  granted  to  nineteen  grad¬ 
uates  from  the  various  departments.  The 
annual  jollification  meeting  and  the  ceremony 
of  breaking  ground  for  a  gymnasium  and 
museum  building,  occupied  the  afternoon.  A 
reception  was  given  by  the  President  in  the 
evening. 


July  5,  1894. 
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ABRAHAM'S  QUESTION. 

OBNESIS  XTIII ;  X5. 

“  Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right  J” 

So  asked  old  Abraham  of  his  faithful  heart ; 

The  answer  came  on  Sodom’s  awful  night, 

He  surely  shall,  do  thou  thine  own  brave  part. 

How  oft  the  human  heart,  when  tempest- tossed; 
When  wrong  doth  triumph  o’er  the  righteous  cause. 
When  every  noble  effort  seems  but  lost. 

Doth  ask,  if  God  in  love  ordains  His  laws. 

Yet  right  is  right,  because  God  wills  it  so. 

And  so  he  wills,  just  because  it  is  right. 

Would’st  thou  the  mystery  of  God’s  dealings  know? 
Then  do  His  wili,  and  He  shall  give  thee  light. 

God’s  nature  and  His  will  are  ever  one. 

He  spake  His  will  in  mandates  of  the  law ; 

And  in  the  person  of  His  equal  Son, 

The  waiting  world  His  own  true  nature  saw. 

I  For  Christ  is  God,  Creator,  Judge  and  Lord, 

And  God  is  Christ,  thy  Saviour  and  thy  Friend; 
His  cause  shall  triumph,  for  his  sovereign  word 
Is  pledged  the  right  for  ever  to  defend. 


Hold  fast  thy  faith,  yield  not  to  doubt  or  fear. 
Though  men  may  doubt  it,  there’s  a  God  above  ; 
Be  true  to  Him,  through  cloud  and  darkness  here. 
Heaven’s  light  shall  show  thee  all  His  ways  are  love 

„  Franklin  B.  Dwight. 

MORRISrOWN,  N.  J. 


APPRECIATION. 

They  strewed  flowers  so  thick  above  bis  grave 
There  was  not  room  for  more. 

Unstinted  were  the  words  of  praise  they  gave, 

And  many  wept  him  sore. 

Yet  he  had  lived  among  them  many  years. 

Nor  had  he  ever  known. 

The  oft  desired  sympathy  of  tears. 

Or  the  inspiring  tone. 

They  had  been  very  quick  to  note  the  flaws 
That  marred  his  daily  life. 

Alas,  they  seldom  sought  to  kpow  the  cause. 

Or  aid  him  in  his  strife. 

What  did  it  matter  that  he  nightly  grieved 
O’er  faults  that  yet  were  strong  f 

Or  that  against  great  odds  he  still  believed 
In  right,  instead  of  wrong  ? 

What  though  ho  hungered  for  some  word  of  praisef 
And  longed  for  loving  smiles  t 

Unhelped  they  let  him  climb  life’s  steepest  ways. 
And  grope  through  weary  miles. 

But  when  his  ears  were  deaf,  and  blind  his  eyes. 
Then  did  they  speak  him  fair ; 

Did  all  their  wakened  kindness  could  devise. 

And  left  love’s  tribute  there. 

O  friends,  if  in  your  hearts  there  is  to-day. 

Some  little  love  for  me, 

W sit  not  to  speak  it  o’er  my  cofSned  clay. 

When  I  shall  heedless  be. 

Give  me  while  living  of  the  love  I  crave. 

And  if  ye  must  condemn. 

Speak  your  harsh  censures  o’er  my  open  grave 
When  I  am  dead  to  them. 


I  shall  not  need  your  praises  then,  but  now 
Even  a  tender  touch. 

Although  I  may  not  know  just  why  or  how 
Hath  power  to  help  so  much. 


Bury  me  if  you  will  in  poor  estate, 

I  shall  not  count  it  wrong. 

But  give  me  love  in  life,  nor  let  me  wait 
In  loneliness  so  long. 


418  Liberty  St.,  Salem,  Oregon. 


—Robert  Whitaker. 


LANE  THEOLOGICAL  8EHINART. 
AaBoaoeement  for  the  year,  bealnolng  Sept.  18, 1894. 

In  accordance  with  the  directions  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  at  May  meeting,  the  Exec¬ 
utive  Committee  announces  that  provision  for 
necessary  instruction  during  the  next  Semina¬ 
ry  year  has  been  made  by  the  Board  as  follows : 

Rev.  Edward  D.  Morris,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Sys¬ 
tematic  Theology  and  History  of  Doctrine. 

Rev.  Henry  W.  Rulbert,  M.A.,  Teacher  of  Church  His¬ 
tory  and  Homiletics. 

Rev.  Kemper  Fullerton,  B.A.,  Instructor  in  Hebrew  and 
New  Testament  Greek. 

Rev.  William  E.  Moore,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Lecturer  on 
Church  Polity.  (8  weeks.) 


Rev.  Alexander  B.  Riggs,  D.D.,  New  Testament  Exege¬ 
sis.  (Throughout  the  year.) 

Rev.  Herrick  Johnson,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Lecturer  on  Preach¬ 
ing.  (8  weeks.) 

Rev.  Talbot  W.  Chambers,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Lecturer  on 
the  Decalogue.  (18  lectures.) 

President  George  S.  Burroughs,  D.D.,  Lecturer  on  New 
Testament  Introduction.  (8  weeks.) 

Plans  are  maturing  for  the  employment  of 
other  lecturers  and  instructors  of  equally  high 
standing,  and  the  students  may  confidently 
rely  on  satisfactory  instruction  in  all  the  stud¬ 
ies  which  make  up  the  regular  curriculum  of 
the  Seminary. 

Lane  Seminary  stands  on  an  entire  equality 
with  all  the  other  Seminaries  of  the  Church. 
Students  will  receive  aid,  as  heretofore,  from 
the  Board  of  Education,  and  liberal  assistance 
will  also  be  afforded  from  the  Scholarship 
Funds  invested  for  this  purpose.  There  will 
be  no  interruption  in  the  work  of  the  Seminary. 

By  order  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Oeo.  M.  Maxwell,  President. 

R.  Folsom,  Secretary. 

June  6, 1804. 

Address  Lane^  Seminary,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

THE  ASSEMBLY’S  CONTROL  OF  TflEOLOOI- 
CAL  SEMINARIES. 

It  is  doubtless  well  that  this  question  is  re¬ 
ceiving  so  much  attention  through  the  press. 
It  now  looks  as  though  the  Reports  should 
either  have  been  made  known  before  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Assembly,  or  else  action  have  been 
deferred  until  next  year.  The  latter  course 
was  suggested.  But  the  Committee,  or  at 
least  the  majority  of  them,  felt  satisfied  with 
the  conclusions  reached  and  wished  action 
then  and  there.  The  especial  point  which 
seemed  satisfying  was  that  they  bad  reached 
the  minimum  of  control  with  the  maximum  of 
liberty.  It  was  tethering,  it  was  true ;  but  it 
was  with  a  good  long  rope.  The  question 
whether  the  cow  was  tied  to  the  right  stake 
or  not  never  seemed  to  have  entered  their 
minds. 

And  then  unfortunately  the  minority  report, 
while  presenting  difficulties  and  objections, 
failed  in  this  important  particular — in  not  pre¬ 
senting  something  definite  as  a  substitute.  If 
it  had  recommended  that  the  Seminaries  be,  so 
far  as  possible,  under  the  limitation  of  their 
charters  under  the  control  of  such  Synod  or 
Synods  as  they  may  elect,  some  of  us,  I  know, 
would  have  rejoiced.  As  it  was,  I  could  vote 
for  neither  report,  for  neither  suited  me. 

The  only  hope  which  was  left  was  that  the 
committee  provided  for  by  the  majority  report 
would  find  so  many  snags  in  the  carrying  out 
of  their  scheme  that  some  better  plan  will  be 
devised  and  set  in  operation  after  more  thor¬ 
ough  counsel. 

The  thought  which  has  weighed  the  most 
with  me  does  not  happen  to  run  in  the  line  of 
violation  of  trusts  as  presented  by  others,  but 
of  a  kindly,  intelligent  supervision  which 
would  amount  to  some  good  on  both  sides. 
The  Assembly  control  of,  say,  fifteen  or  twen¬ 
ty  Seminaries,  must  be,  from  the  necessity  of 
the  case,  exceedingly  perfunctory.  What  does 
the  average  Commissioner  east  of  the  Allegha- 
nies  know  about  Directors  and  Professors  at 
Omaha,  San  Francisco,  or  the  German  school 
at  Dubuque?  It  reminds  one  of  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  control  which  a  polygamous  husband 
might  be  suffered  to  exercise  over  his  differ¬ 
ent  households.  Word  comes  that  a  boy  in 
house  A,  wife  No.  1,  needs  correction.  The 
dutiful  father  comes  with  rod  in  hand  to  chas¬ 
tise.  He  is  not  asked  or  expected  to  come 
when  the  boy  behaves  himself.  It  is  merely 
to  thrash  him.  This  Assembly  control  squints 
very  strongly  in  that  direction.  Why  not  try 
and  cultivate  the  bond  of  sympathy  and  affec¬ 
tion  which  would  arise  on  the  part  of  a  Synod 
reg;ularly  visiting  and  conferring,  by  a  commit¬ 
tee,  with  Professors  and  others  connected  with 


the  management  of  the  Seminary?  This  has 
been  repeatedly  tried  both  North  and  South, 
and  has  worked  well. 

Another  direction  in  which  it  would  work 
ivell  is  in  the  foundation  of  new  institutions. 
A  new  Seminary,  before  it  is  started,  should 
look  for  a  constituency.  That  constituency 
must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  as  the  coun¬ 
try  grows,  be  largely  local.  Presbyteries  and 
Synods  interested  should  be  consulted  in  found¬ 
ing,  equipping,  and  supporting  an  institution 
before  it  is  launched  into  existence.  And  even 
when  they  are  founded  for  exceptional  popula¬ 
tions,  as  for  colored  people  or  those  speaking 
other  languages,  where  the  appeal  must  come 
to  the  purses  of  the  whole  Church,  yet  the  su¬ 
pervision  bad  better  be  direct  and  local  instead 
of  general  and  unsatisfactory.  Of  all  bodies 
that  could  be  imagined,  the  General  Assembly 
is  the  one  least  fitted  for  the  supervision  of 
an  educational  institution.  Its  membership 
changes  every  year.  It  sits  for  ten  days.  It 
is  occupied  with  exceedingly,  varied  interests. 
And  no  committee,  however  wise,  can  rightly 
consider  in  a  few  sittings  complicated  ques¬ 
tions  that  require  the  utmost  familiarity  with 
all  the  history  and  surroundings  of  an  institu¬ 
tion.  The  utmost  that  the  General  Assembly 
can  rightfully  claim,  or  with  any  propriety  ex¬ 
ecute,  is  that  which  comes  under  the  head  of 
review,  with  the  necessary  approval  or  disap¬ 
proval.  J.  K.  Wight. 

New  Hambuboh,  N.  Y.,  Jane,  1894. 

TO  ENDEATORERS  AND  FRIENDS. 

THE  MART  HOLMES  8EMINABT. 

The  famous  Rowland  Hill  once  exclaimed 
to  bis  audience :  **  Because  1  am  in  earnest, 
you  call  me  an  enthusiast,  but  1  am  not, 
mine  are  the  words  of  truth  and  soberness. 
Once  I  was  walking  on  yonder  hill,  and  saw  a 
gravel  pit  fall  in,  burying  three  men  alive. 
I  shouted  so  loud  I  was  heard  a  mile,  help 
came,  and  two  were  rescued.  No  one  called 
me  an  enthusiast  then.  When  I  see  eternal 
destruction  falling  upon  poor  sinners,  and  call 
for  help  to  rescue,  shall  I  be  called  an  enthu¬ 
siast?  Nol  No!”  Nor  should  you,  reader, 
nor  we,  as  we  lift  up  our  voices  in  behalf  of 
the  8,000,000  Freedmen.  We  are  facing  ques¬ 
tions  for  the  coming  century.  The  several 
races  of  our  land  must  be  elevated.  Chris¬ 
tianized,  saved.  The  Freedmen  challenge  our 
strongest  efforts  and  warmest  sympathy. 
Jesus  lifting  up  His  eyes  saw  a  great  multi¬ 
tude  coming  unto  Him,  and  saith  unto  Philip, 
Whence  shall  we  buy  bread  that  these  may 
eat?  This  He  said  to  prove  him,  for  He  him¬ 
self  knew  what  He  would  do.  Crumbs  from 
the  Master’s  table,  jewels  for  His  crown. 

The  Mary  Holmes  Seminary  at  Jackson, 
Miss. ,  has  just  closed  its  second  year  with 
an  attendance  of  168,  while  over  200  have 
been  turned  away  from  lack  of  room.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  two  years,  over  800  applications  have 
been  received,  so  eager  are  the  parents  to  get 
their  daughters  into  this  truly  Christian 
school,  the  only  one  in  the  entire  State,  with 
800,000  colored  people,  for  colored  girls  dis¬ 
tinctively,  and  where  band,  head,  and  heart 
are  each  made  skillful  for  earth  and  heaven. 
The  year  has  had  its  trials.  God  never  leads 
over  beds  of  roses  with  the  thorns  all  re¬ 
moved,  but  He  gives  the  beauty  of  His  grace, 
the  richness  of  His  love,  and  the  perfume  of 
accepted  service.  It  has  also  been  a  year  of 
Pentecostal  blessing,  thirty  -  three  precious 
souls  thoroughly  converted,  very  many  greatly 
quickened  in  spiritual  life,  and  a  Presbyterian 
mission  church  of  fifteen  members  organized. 
From  the  beginning  a  flourishing  Young  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor  has  been 
sustained,  opening  October,  1898,  with  thirty* 
six  active  and  nine  associate  members,  and 
closing  in  June,  1894,  with  seventy-nine  active 
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•ad  thirty  associates,  besides  having  dis¬ 
missed  twenty-one  active  and  two  associates  to 
other  societies.  In  their  Missionary  Society 
they  have  raised  $25  for  Japan ;  none  are  so 
poor  but  that  they  can  give  something  to  the 
Lord. 

Despite  this  severe  financial  year  the  pupils 
have  contributed  in  work  and  cash,  $5,100 
toward  their  own  support,  an  evidence  unpre¬ 
cedented  of  the  exquisite  self-denial  of  the 
parents  and  all  the  family  to  keep  “their  girl” 
in  “de  college”  and  “where  she  was  protected 
from  temptation.  ”  Thus  are  both  parents  and 
children  being  trained  to  self-respect  and  self- 
support  as  far  as  possible,  to  know  the  value 
of  money  and  of  true  Christian  education, 
while  being  taught  gratitude  to  parents  and 
friends,  the  best  use  of  time,  and  the  debt 
they  owe  to  God  and  man  for  the  proper  use 
of  all  their  opportunities  in  elevating  and 
Christianizing  their  own  people ;  not  self- 
aggrandizement,  but  doing  for  others. 

Though  only  $50,is  asked  for  board,  tuition, 
fuel,  lights,  etc.,  for  the  full  school  year — 
eight  months — to  the  negro  this  represents 
as  much  effort  as  $300  or  $400  would  to  us, 
for  men’s  wages  average  but  forty  to  fifty 
cents  per  day,  and  board  themselves,  and 
women’s  wages  only  $8  per  month,  and  board 
themselves,  while  they  are  often  deceived 
and  cheated  by  their  supposed  friends.  Not 
long  since  a  faithful  man  contracted  for  a 
little  home  for  $850,  in  monthly  payments, 
giving  a  mortgage  back  upon  the  place,  and 
also  his  own  fine  mule.  The  cabin  he  re¬ 
paired,  built  a  barn,  fixed  fences,  etc.,  very 
cheerfully,  and  payed  his  installment  regu¬ 
larly  to  the  sum  of  $120.  Then  work  stopped, 
his  child  was  very  ill,  his  money  disappeared, 
payments  were  impossible  for  a  time.  Seeing 
his  situation,  he  made  arrangements,  as  he 
thought,  to  defer  the  payments,  though  no 
writings  were  passed,  and  he  rested  easier. 
But  as  promptly  as  the  law  would  permit,  the 
place  was  advertised,  quietly  sold  for  some¬ 
thing,  and  his  mule  toward  the  balance.  His 
all  was  gone,  and  child  still  very  ill.  Help¬ 
less,  distressed,  friends  offered  aid  to  help 
him  repurchase,  but  the  white  man  knew  very 
well  when  he  bad  secured  a  fine  income  from 
a  $850  sale,  with  rental  for  about  one  year, 
and  utterly  refused.  Similar  cases  are  oc¬ 
curring  constantly.  Is  it  astonishing  that  the 
negro  does  not  “get  ahead  faster”  and  “edu¬ 
cate  his  own  family”?  The  wonder  is  he 
makes  the  attempt,  but  he  does,  and  eventu¬ 
ally  will  succeed. 

The  closing  exercises  of  the  Seminary  would 
have  done  credit  to  any  Northern  High  School. 
The  Literary  and  Musical  Departments  showed 
much  excellent  and  solid  work  done.  Last 
year,  in  the  Sewing  Department,  to  secure 
the  attention  of  pupils  and  induce  them  to 
try  and  hold  a  needle  or  wear  a  thimble,  much 
fancy  work  was  necessary.  This  year  the 
girls  have  cut,  fitted,  and  made  nicely  for 
themselves  415  dresses,  846  aprons,  195  shirt¬ 
waists,  etc.,  having  now  really  a  love  for 
sewing.  In  the  kitchen  the  ideal  of  every  girl 
was  to  make  “nice  light,  white  bread  and 
rolls.  ”  Who  will  estimate  the  influence  of 
these  girls  returning  to  their  cabins  I  Every 
light  kindles  other  lights.  A  blind,  ignorant, 
superstitious  force  is  always  a  dangerous  force. 
No  earthly’power  is  greater  than  that  of  wom¬ 
an,  silent,  but  omnipresent  in  the  home,  so¬ 
ciety,  church,  and  State.  As  is  the  home,  so 
is  the  Church  and  State.  No  race  can  make 
progress  without  leaders  capable  of  command¬ 
ing  the  line  of  march,  and  to  be  most  effective 
they  must  be  of  and  from  themselves,  with 
race  sympathy,  race  pride,  bom  in  true  homes, 
and  nurtured  by  intelligent  Christian  wives, 
mothers,  sisters,  and  teachers.  To  send  forth 
4uch  is  the  aim  of  the  consecrated  Faculty 


and  many  friends  of  the  Mary  Holmes  Semin 
ary. 

“Endeavor  Hall,”  the  expected  new  dormi¬ 
tory  and  larger  chapel,  is  much  needed. 
Of  the  required  $10,000  between  $6,000  and 
$7,000  is  already  pledged, in  part  conditionally, 
but  no  work  can  be  begun  till  the  full  sum  is 
in  sight,  for  there  can  be  no  “debt”  in  our 
offering  to  the  Lord.  While  the  number  of 
contributors  (Christian  Endeavor  and  mission¬ 
ary  societies)  has  been  delightfully  large,  these 
bard  times  the  gifts  have  generally  been  small, 
so  growth  has  been  steady,  but  far  slower  than 
expected,  being  projected  just  before  the 
stringency  came  on.  This  is  the  work  spe¬ 
cially  assigned  by  the  Board  of  Freedmen  to 
the  young  people  of  the  Church  (gifts  from  any 
source  will  be  thankfully  received),  and  it 
is  hoped  every  Christian  Endeavorer  will  have 
some  share,  larger  or  smaller,  and  that  those 
who  have  already  tasted  the  sweetness  of  giv¬ 
ing  once  will  “  do  it  again.  ”  If  possible,  we 
want  the  full  amount  made  up  by  Synod, 
despite  the  stringency.  Are  “t^e  Anakim  in 
the  land?”  Tes,  but  the  order  still  comes 
from  the  great  Captain,  “Be  of  good  courage,” 
“  go  forward,  ”  and  “  we  are  able. " 

Rome  seems  not  crippled  by  close  times  in 
her  strateiric,  Jesuitical  plans.  She  is  wary, 
but  sure.  Especially  in  Mississippi,  Arkansas, 
and  Louisiana  is  she  laying  her  toils.  Promi¬ 
nent  among  her  colored  schools  are  Morrillton, 
Booneville,  Conway,  Hot  Springs,  and  Pine 
Bluff  in  Arkansas,  and  her  twenty-three  paro¬ 
chial  schools  in  New  Orleans.  Here,  with 
some  industrial  features,  “to  sew  and  sba” 
(crochet),  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  are 
instilled  into  the  minds  of  the  innocent  and 
unsuspecting.  The  negroes  are  so  anxious 
for  “de  school”  that  they  accept  “ anyting,  or¬ 
thodox  or  hetrodox,  ” ;  the  Anarchist  would 
here  find  a  fertile  field,  and  the  teachings  of 
the  Communist  spread  like  wild  fire.  The 
Salvation  Army  and  the  Spiritualists  reap  rich 
returns,  for  really  the  poor  darky  is  “feeling 
after  Him,  if  haply  he  may  find  Him.”  Would 
that  we  Protestants  and  the  Presbyterian 
Church  were  fully  awake  to  the  crisis  of  the 
hour  in  Church  and  State  I 

In  many  places  the  Romish  priests  assume 
such  an  attitute,  “so  interested,”  “so  kind,” 
so  “ready  with  counsel,”  that  to  say  a  word 
against  them  seems  almost  unmanly.  After 
fire  had  consumed  one  of  our  Presbyterian 
mission  chapels,  and  the  school  was  all  in 
confusion,  the  priest  came  once,  twice,  and 
thrice,  offering  bis  chapel,  or  as  much  as  was 
needed,  also  aid  when  we  would  rebuild.  If 
accepted,  what  a  point  in  history  1  A  white 
Romish  priest  and  a  black  Presbyterian  minis¬ 
ter  occupying  the  same  building,  and  by  invi¬ 
tation  of  the  priest.  Truly  “the  lion  and  the 
lamb” ;  such  unions  have  been  tried  else¬ 
where,  with  life  to  the  one,  but  death  to 
the  other.  The  adage  of  “  Greeks  and  gifts” 
was  suggested.  These  seeming  kindnesses 
have  so  won  the  colored  press  of  the  whole 
country,  that  rarely  will  an  editor  say  a  word 
against  Rome  or  her  representatives,  but 
much  in  their  favor.  What  shall  be  the  out¬ 
come  in  these  communities?  I  dare  not  voice 
it,  if  our  Protestant  churches  do  not  awake. 
Rome  openly  avows  her  intention  of  having 
the  blacks  of  the  South  as  her  strong  right 
arm  there,  as  she  has  the  Irish,  Slavs,  etc. , 
in  the  North.  Wherever  our  Presbyterian 
schools  go,  with  their  Bible  and  Catechism, 
staunch  work  is  done  for  God  and  native  land. 
The  Bible  and  Catechism,  taken  as  a  daily 
meal,  like  medicine  when  once  down,  must 
do  their  work. 

As  Endeavorers,  our  missionary  zeal  is  white 
hot  from  the  Cleveland  Convention.  Let  us 
remember  “  Endeavor  Hall”  is  a  goodly  part  of 
our  “missionary  work” ;  it  is  our  work  for  the 


Freedmen,  yours  and  mine.  I  “am  my  broth¬ 
er’s  keeper,”  so  are  you;  let  us  contribute  our 
share  to  this  fund,  and  it  will  be  completed, 
work  be  quickly  prosecuted,  and  the  gratitude 
of  800,000  colored  people  of  Mississippi  be 
yours.  Please  send  the  amount  of  your  pledge 
or  gift  to  the  undersigned,  to  whom  the  Board 
has  committed  the  raising  of  the  fund,  and 
send  money  to  your  Presbyterial  Treasurer,  or 
if  preferred,  direct  to  the  Board,  the  Rev.  J. 
Beacom.  Treasurer,  516  Market  Street,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.,  distinctly  marked,  “For  Endeavor 
Hall,  Mary  Holmes  Seminary  Freedmen’s  De- 

Eartment.  ”  What  we  give  to  the  Lord  we 
ave,  for  His  promise  is  sure. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Holmes. 

Rockvord,  III. 

ABELBEBT  COLLEGE,  CLETELAND. 

The  commencement  exercises  of  Adelbert 
College  and  of  the  College  for  Women  of  Wes¬ 
tern  Reserve  University  were  held  June  17-20. 
President  Thwing’s  baccalaureate  sermon  had 
for  its  subject  Youth’s  Dream  of  Life.  Mon¬ 
day  was  devoted  to  the  Class  Day  exercises  of 
the  Adelbert  Seniors.  The  graduation  exer¬ 
cises  of  the  College  for  Women  were  held 
Tuesday.  A  most  inspiring  address  was  given 
by  Miss  Jane  Addams  of  the  Hull  House  Col¬ 
lege  Settlement,  Chicago,  on  the  significance 
of  the  College  Settlement  as  a  means  of  social 
elevation.  Eight  young  women  received  the 
Bachelor’s  degree  and  two,  who  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Graduate  Department  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  received  the  Master’s  degree. 

During  the  same  afternoon,  the  Alumni  of 
Adelbert  assembled,  and  later  the  survivors  of 
those  who  as  students  in  1862  formed  Com¬ 
pany  B,  85th  Regiment,  Ohio  Volunteers, 
officered  by  Prof.  C  A.  Young,  now  of  Prince-, 
ton,  and  by  Prof.  Carroll  Cutler,  held  a  camp 
fire.  In  the  evening  Prof.  T.  D.  Seymour  of 
Yale,  for  ten  years  a  professor  in  Western  Re¬ 
serve  College,  son  of  the  late  Prof.  N.  P. 
Seymour,  a  professor  and  lecturer  in  the  Col¬ 
lege  for  half  a  century,  delivered  a  memorial 
address  on  the  late  Dr.  Carroll  Cutler,  for 
twenty-nine  years  professor  in,  and  for  sixteen 
years  president  of,  the  College.  It  was  an  ad¬ 
mirably  just,  sympathetic,  and  discriminating 
review  of  President  Cutler’s  life,  and  replete 
with  interesting  description  of  the  old  Col¬ 
lege  days. 

On  Wednesday  morning  the  graduation  ex¬ 
ercises  of  Adelbert  College  were  held.  Bache¬ 
lor’s  degrees  were  conferred  upon  14  and  Mas¬ 
ter’s  degrees  upon  5  young  men.  The  follow¬ 
ing  honorary  degrees  were  conferred:  LL.  D. — 
Prof.  C.  A.  Young,  formerly  professor  in  the 
College,  for  his  contributions  to  the  astrono¬ 
my  of  the  sun ;  Hon.  John  Hay,  for  his  con¬ 
tribution  to  historical  literature  as  joint  au¬ 
thor  of  the  Life  of  Lincoln ;  Prof.  T.  D.  Sey¬ 
mour,  for  his  services  to  Greek  scholarship. 
D.D. — Prof.  Williston  Walker  of  Hartford,  in 
recognition  of  his  contribution  to  the  Church 
History  of  New  England.  Professors  Seymour 
and  Walker  were  present,  and  Professor  Young 
intended  to  be,  but  was  detained  by  ill  health. 
In  the  afternoon  and  evening,  at  the  Alumni 
Lunch  and  at  the  College  Receptions,  many 
congratulations  on  the  success  of  the  year  and 
the  prospects  for  the  future  were  expressed  by 
the  Alumni  and  friends.  The  growth  of  the 
last  six  years  has  been  most  remarkable.  Six 
years  ago  52  students,  42  men  and  10  women, 
were  candidates  for  the  Bachelor’s  degree  in 
Adelbert  College.  This  year  there  have  been 
196  candidates  for  this  degree — 105  men  in 
Adelbert  College  and  91  women  in  the  College 
for  Women.  In  1887-8  there  were  10  instruct¬ 
ors  for  the  52  students ;  during  the  last  year 
the  196  students  have  been  under  25  instructors. 

The  election  of  Stephen  F.  Weston  of  Colum¬ 
bia  College  as  Associate  Professor  of  Political 
and  Social  Science,  and  of  Dr.  Charles  David¬ 
son  of  Indiana  University  as  Associate  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Rhetoric  and  English,  was  announced. 
There  will  also  be  additional  instructors  in 
Latin,  German,  and  English. 
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The  Observer  gives  a  summary  of  the  con¬ 
clusions  reached  touching  the  “Police  Protec¬ 
tion  of  Crime”  here  in  New  York : 

The  testimony  given  before  the  Committee 
of  the  State  Senate  charged  with  inquiry  into 
the  condition  of  the  police  department  of  this 
city,  is  all  on  the  same  line.  It  demonstrates 
the  complicity  of  the  police  with  crime,  that 
the  corruption  extends  throughout  the  entire 
department,  that  blackmail  is  systematically 
levied  upon  every  species  of  vice,  and  that  its 
chief  beneficiaries  are  the  higher  ofiicers  of 
the  force.  It  has  been  shown,  for  example,  j 
that  the  regular  initiation  fee  paid  by  the 
keepers  of  evil  resorts  in  the  various  districts 
for  “doing  business”  is  $50,  which  goes  to  the 
captain,  and  $50  per  inonth  thereafter,  with 
$5  to  $10  for  the  ward  detective,  who  acts  as 
a  go-between.  Liquor  saloons  and  coffee 
saloons  pay,  apparently,  from  $15  to  $25  per 
month,  according  to  the  business  they  do,  and 
to  make  collection  easier,  those  of  the  poorer 
sort  are  encouraged  to  form  associations  and 
to  pay  through  a  common  treasurer.  In  re¬ 
turn  for  these  payments  they  are  given  police 
protection,  that  is,  permitted  to  keep  open 
in  violation  of  law,  shielded  should  disturb¬ 
ances  occur  in  their  houses,  and  promptly 
notified  to  close  up  or  to  strictly  obey  the 
laws  when  investigation  is  threatened.  Gam¬ 
bling  houses  and  policy  shops  are  protected  on 
similar  terms  while  “bunco”  and  “monte” 
men,  that  is,  those  who  openly  swindle  by 
cards,  buy  the  privilege  of  operating  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  district  outright  for  $500,  with  frequent 
smaller  payments,  the  police  protecting  them 
thereafter  in  their  business.  Dealers  in  “  green 
goods,”  that  is,  in  counterfeit  money,  are,  on 
the  testimony  of  one  long  engaged  in  the 
business,  also  protected,  the  two  men  man¬ 
aging  the  rival  concerns  which  conduct  most 
of  the  traffic,  guaranteeing  their  employees 
immunity  from  arrest  and  withholding  a  por¬ 
tion  of  their  wages  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
the  police.  Not  content  with  the  revenue 
from  these  sources,  appointments  to  the  police 
force  are  sold,  the  price,  as  shown  by  the  tes¬ 
timony,  being  $800,  with  from  $10  to  $50  for 
the  intermediary,  and  where  the  applicant  is 
unable  to  pass  the  examination,  a  “dummy” 
passes  them  in  his  stead.  As  the  police  com¬ 
missioners  divide  the  appointments  between 
them,  and  one  of  them  has  testified  that  dur¬ 
ing  ten  years  he  had  appointed  1,000  police¬ 
men,  his  revenue  from  this  source  alone,  sup¬ 
posing  him  to  have  retained  all  of  it,  would 
be  $300,000,  or  $30,000  a  year.  That  captain¬ 
cies  are  paid  for  at  a  much  higher  rate,  prob¬ 
ably  four  times  their  annual  salaries  of 
$2,700,  though  not  proved,  is  generally  be¬ 
lieved,  in  view  of  the  systematic  efforts  made 
by  the  commissioners  to  discourage  or  prevent 
attempts  to  bring  captains,  who  must  recoup 
themselves  for  the  money  paid  for  their  places, 
to  justice.  The  source  of  corruption,  of 
course,  lies  mainly  in  these  payments,  for  a 
police  force  whose  rank  has  paid  several 
years’  salary  for  their  positions,  and  whose 
file  have  paid  several  months’  salary,  must  in 
some  way  get  its  money  back,  and  can  only 
do  so  by  levying  blackmail  upon  the  criminal 
classes.  Thus  far  but  five  police  captains 
have  been  directly  charged  upon  oath  with 
personally  taking  money  for  the  protection 
of  crime,  but  the  drift  of  testimony  tends  to 
•  implicate  nearly  all  of  them, while  a  police 
justice  is  shown  to  have  been  the  companion 
and  partner  of  criminals  and  the  intermediary 
between  them  and  the  police.  It  is  true  that 
the  other  side  of  the  story  has  not  been  beard, 
save  in  a  single  instance,  with  disastrous  re¬ 
sults  to  the  accused,  and  that  the  witnesses 
have  generally  been  of  the  criminal  class, 
whose  testimony  under  ordinary  circumstances 
would  not  be  credited.  But  the  minuteness 
and  circumstantial  detail  of  their  statements, 
their  singular  uniformity,  and  their  agreement 
with  what  is  already  known,  show  that  there 
can  be  no  other  side,  while,  of  necessity,  the 
only  competent  witnesses  in  such  an  inquiiy 
must  b**  persons  of  infamous  character.  Their 
testimony,  coming  from  widely  separated 
districts,  is  cumulative,  and  demonstrates  be¬ 
yond  any  reasonable  doubt  that  the  police 
department  of  this  city  is  an  organized  force 
for  the  protection  of  crime  rather  than  for  the 
enforcement  of  law  and  the  maintenance  of 
public  decency,  and  that  the  upper  ranks  con¬ 
tain  more  dan^'erous  ruffians  than  those 
against  whom  it  is  their  sworn  duty  to  protect 
society. 

But  the  whole  situation  is  not  yet  revealed. 


Could  it  be,  it  would  probably  appear  that  the 
entire  business  of  the  city  is  laid,  in  one  way 
and  another,  under  unlawful  contribution  to 
those  who  now  lord  it  over  us  in  more  than 
feudal  fashion.  Some  one  or  more  of  our 
dailies  would  render  a  service  by  giving  the  true 
history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  blackmail 
right  here  in  New  York,  where  everthing  is 
under  its  baleful  shadow.  It  is  of  little  prac¬ 
tical  utility,  however,  to  affirm  that  the  state  of 
things  now  brought  to  light  is  of  essentially 
foreign  rather  than  of  indigenous  growth ; 
and  that  there  was  a  time,  even  not  very  long 
ago,  when  such  methods  were  unknown,  and 
would  have  been  regarded  with  unfeigned 
abhorrence.  The  fact  with  which  we  are 
called  to  deal  is  that  t)ie  system  is  here,  and 
here  to  stay,  unless  those  who  disapprove  of 
it  arise  and  combine  against  it  in  a  persistent 
struggle. 

The  Christian  Observer  of  Louisville  is  ro¬ 
ne  wedly  urging  that  some  adequate  notice  be 
taken  of  the  great  scandal  which  has  come  to 
one  of  its  Kentucky  churches — indeed  to  our 
common  Presbyterianism  in  that  quarter : 

During  the  last  week,  we  have  made  in¬ 
quiries  to  ascertain  what  steps  have  been  taken 
^  the  session  of  the  Mt.  Horeb  churoh,  in 
Kentucky,  to  purge  the  Presbyterian  Church 
from  the  scandal  occasioned  W  the  widespread 
publications  concerning  Mr.  W.  C.  P.  Breckin¬ 
ridge,  and  we  cannot  learn  that  anj  steps  have 
been  taken.  Our  Church  is  suffering  from  the 
shame,  and,  specially  so,  because  Mr.  Breckin¬ 
ridge  has,  on  several  occasions,  been  recognized 
as  a  spokesman  or  representative  of  our  Church. 

It  may  be  urged  by  some  that  the  fact  that 
a  man  is  a  candidate  for  civil  office  should 
make  a  church  court  hesitate  in  a  judicial  in¬ 
quiry  concerning  his  conduct.  But  a  moment’s 
reflection  will  show  the  error  of  this  position. 
For  the  Church  of  Christ  is  not  subordinate 
to  the  movements  of  civil  government,  or  to 
the  ambitions  of  individual  men.  The  honor 
or  dishonor  of  our  Redeemer  is  a  consideration 
entirely  paramount  to  any  question  of  earthly 
emoluments  or  honors. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  particular  church 
session  is  embarrassed  in  the  handling  of  some 
particular  case  of  discipline  on  account  of  the 
peculiar  circumstances  or  relations  of  the 
minister  or  of  the  elders  in  that  church,  so 
that  the  session  cannot  prudently  enter  upon 
the  examination  of  some  particular  case.  Until 
the  year  1886,  our  Church  was  embarrassed  by 
the  want  of  a  provision  in  our  Book  of  Church 
Order  to  meet  such  a  case.  In  that  year,  our 
Book  was  amended,  and  the  Paragraphs  cited 
below  were  made  to  read  as  follows : 

Form  of  Government,  Chap.  V.,  Sec.  IV.,  Art.  VI. 
— The  Presbytery  has  power  to  receive  and  issue 
appeals,  complaints  and  references  brought  before 
it  in  an  ordeny  manner,  and  in  cages  in  which  the 
seggion  cannot  exercise  its  authority,  shall  have 
power  to  assume  original  jurisdiction. 

Rules  of  Discipline,  Chap.  V.,  Art.  I.— Original 
jurisdiction  In  relation  to  Ministers  of  the  Gospel 
pertains  exclusively  to  the  Presbytery,  and  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  other  church  members  to  the  session,  unless 
the  session  shall  be  unable  to  tiw  the  person,  or  per¬ 
sons,  accused,  in  which  case  the  Pi^bytery  shall 
have  the  right  of  jurisdiction. 

Rules  of  Discipline,  Chap.  VTI.,  Art.  I.— Process 
against  al  church  members,  other  than  Ministers 
of  the  Gospel,  shall  be  entered  before  the  session  of 
the  church  to  which  such  members  belong,  except 
in  cases  in  which  the  session  is  rendered  mcapable 
of  exercising  jurisdiction,  in  which  case  process 
shaii  be  entered  before  the  Presbytery. 

It  thus  appears  that  in  any  case  where  the 
church  session  feels  that  it  cannot  prudently 
and  effectively  handle  a  case  of  discipline 
which  falls  within  its  jurisdiction,  either  the 
session  may  call  upon  the  Presbytery,  or,  the 
Presbytery  itself,  taking  notice  of  the  omission 
of  a  session,  may  take  the  matter  under  its 
jurisdiction,  and  proceed  to  the  trial  of  the 
cause  just  as  the  session  itself  might  do. 

In  the  present  instance,  the  honor  of  Christ, 
and  of  our  Church,  is  at  stake.  The  scandals 
have  been  very  public,  and  refer  to  errors  of  a 
grave  character,— too  grave  to  be  lightly  con¬ 
doned. 

The  Voice  says  that  two  mighty  issues  con¬ 
front  the  American  people — the  labor  question 
and  the  liquor  question : 

At  many  points  they  intermingle  and  cannot 
be  separated.  The  half-nourished  and  often 
worse  housed  workingman  finds  in  the  gor¬ 


geous  and  enticing  ginmill  an  unhealthy  stim¬ 
ulant  for  both  hi^y  and  mind.  Under  the 
stress  of  an  intense  competition,  the  brain¬ 
worker  is  many  times  driven  to  the  same 
seductive  and  deadly  poison.  The  ginmill,  in 
turn,  helps  to  cause  and  perpetuate  nearly  all 
the  worst  features  of  our  competitive  system. 
Labor  leaders  have  long  recognized  the  saloon 
as  one  of  the  deadliest  foes  of  the  working¬ 
man  in  his  struggles  against  monopoly.  Gin- 
mill  politics  invariably  defeat,  wherever  pos¬ 
sible,  reform  legislation ;  and  the  alcohol 
habit,  by  weakening  the  hrain  and  will  of  the 
masses  in  our  great  cities,  is  preventing  that 
efficient  and  disciplined  co-operation  of  the 
people  so  necessary  to  reforms  of  any  great 
moment.  At  the  same  time,  the  liquor  traffic, 
employing  men  in  a  useless  and  destructive 
business,  wastes  social  energy,  which  if  de¬ 
voted  to  useful  production,  would  make  room 
at  once  for  half  a  million  additional  men  in 
manufacturing  alone,  and  indirectly  set  hum¬ 
ming  eveiy  idle  machine  in  the  nation.  The 
liquor  traffic,  too,  is  a  fruitful  parent  of  child 
labor  and  its  attendant  horrors.  To  many 
who  have  made  a  careful  study  of  existing 
evil  conditions,  there  is  a  growing  feeling  that 
the  liquor  question  and  the  labor  question 
must  be  met  and  solved  together. 

These  great  and  imminent  questions  cannot 
be  met  and  solved  by  cowards  or  time-servers. 
They  cannot  much  longer  be  met  by  evasion, 
by  shuffling,  or  by  temporary  expedient.  The 
saloon  and  the  monopolist  have  destroyed 
already  too  much  of  American  liberty  and  inde¬ 
pendence  for  them  to  safely  destroy  more. 

The  Christian  Intelligencer  utters  this  in¬ 
dictment  of  the  Prohibition  party — that  por¬ 
tion  of  it  in  and  about  Brooklyn : 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the  Pro¬ 
hibitionists  seem  to  like  to  be  a  constant  irri¬ 
tating  influence.  Recently  they  have  been 
annoying  Mayor  Sohieren,  of  Brooklyn.  They 
had  no  part  in  his  election.  On  toe  contrary, 
by  making  independent  nominations  wherever 
possible,  they  did  what  they  could  to  frustrate 
the  endeavor  of  tne  best  citizens  of  Brooklyn 
to  unseat  the  corrupt,  wasteful  and  income- 
tent  dominant  political  ring.  It  is  precisely 
what  they  have  done  again  and  again  when 
efforts  have  been  made  to  secure  political  re¬ 
forms.  Aiter  this  they  endeavor  to  control 
Mayor  Schieren’s  administration  of  the  law  in 
regard  to  saloons.  He  is  endeavoring  to  enforce 
the  law.  The  existing  State  law  was  made  by 
Croker  and  Murphy's  legislature  to  favor  the 
saloon.  No  executive  officer  can  do  more  than 
enforce  it.  That  there  is  such  a  law  is  due,  - 
in  part  at  least,  to  the  persistent  refusal  of  the 
Prohibitionists  of  the  State  to  co-operate  with 
other  citizens  in  endeavors  to  do  what  can  be 
done  to  limit  and  reduce  the  number  and  po¬ 
litical  power  of  the  saloons.  Prohibition  would 
be  an  excellent  law ;  but  it  is  utterly  impos¬ 
sible  to  obtain  or  maintain  it  in  the  State  of 
New  York.  _ 

The  Examiner,  referring  to  the  hearing  re¬ 
cently  given  by  the  Constitutional  Convention 
at  Albany  to  those  who  desire  the  adoption  of 
the  proposed  amendment  relating  to  schools 
under  sectarian  control,  says : 

The  hearing  developed  the  fact  that  the 
amendment  as  drawn  might  not  succeed  in 
attaining  the  object  aimed  at.  What  is 
known  as  the  Faribault  plan  might  be  worked 
under  cover  of  such  an  amendment.  If  the 
Roman  Catholics  generally  should  place  their 
schools  nominally  under  the  control  of  the 
public  school  authorities,  while  still  retaining 
the  real  ownership  and  management  of  them, 
the  letter  of  the  amendment  would  be  com¬ 
plied  with,  while  money  would  still  be  appro¬ 
priated  from  the  treasury  for  schools  of  a  sec¬ 
tarian  character.  The  only  amendment  that 
would  be  impregnable,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
would  be  one  in  terms  something  like  this: 
“No  money  shall  be  appropriated  from  public 
funds  for  the  support  of  any  school  or  other 
institution  not  owned  and  controlled  by  state 
or  municipal  government.”  The  words  in 
italics  are  the  vital  words.  There  must  be 
state  ownership,  not  nominal  state  control,  or 
the  amendment  is  likely  to  prove  valueless. 


The  Jewish  Messenger  remarks : 

The  large  increase  in  the  number  of  J une 
marriages  should  be  regarded  as  one  convinc¬ 
ing  indication  that  the  financial  stringency  is 
lessening  and  that  a  goodly  number  of  people 
cherish  unlimited  confidence  in  the  future. 
There  is  undoubtedly  some  relation  between 
marriages  and  panics,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
write  with  scientific  exactness  on  the  subject. 
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guished  Israelites,  Joseph,  Solomon,  etc. ,  were 
types  of  Christ ;  the  nation  itself  was  a  type. 

It  is  not  certain  where  was  the  Bama  of 
which  Jeremiah  speaks  (Jer.  xxxi.  16) ;  recent 
archaeology  is  somewhat  inclined  to  place  it 
at  a  hamlet  a  mile  east  from  Bethlehem ;  it 
matters  not.  The  import  of  the  prophecy,  as 
found  in  the  whole  chapter,  is  that  whereas 
there  has  heen  great  grief,  mourning  as  for 
the  loss  of  all  that  is  most  dear,  yet  (verses 
16,  17)  there  is  hope  even  for  this,  when  the 
day  of  the  Lord  shall  have  come.  And  this  is 
the  teaching  of  our  lesson,  though  only  the 
verse  that  particularly  applies  to  the  immedi¬ 
ate  situation  is  quoted.  There  was  indeed 
lamentation  and  weeping  in  Bethlehem,  for 
many  children  dead,  but  the  one  Child  in 
whom  was  the  hope  of  Israel,  was  safe,  and 
the  innocent  little  martyrs,  unconscious  wit¬ 
nesses  for  Christ,  were  also  safe;  they  too 
should  return  in  that  day  to  those  who  mourn¬ 
ed  them.  As  to  the  number  of  children 
slain,  it  was  probably  small.  Bethlehem  was 
not  a  large  town ;  but  the  iniquity  of  Herod 
was  none  the  smaller. 

Archelaus  succeeded  his  father,  not  as  king, 
but  as  etbnarch,  the  Emperor  Augustus  prom¬ 
ising  to  grant  him  the  title  of  king  if  he 
should  prove  worthy  of  it.  He  was,  however, 
so  far  from  worthy,  being  notoriously  violent 
and  tyrannical  to  a  degree  not  equalled  by  any 
other  of  Herod’s  sons,  that  the  Jews,  on 
learning  that  bis  father  had  appointed  him 
his  successor,  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome  to 
protest  against  the  contirmation  of  his  ap¬ 
pointment.  This  historic  fact  is  alluded  to  by 
our  Lord  (Luke  xix.  13,  14,  37).  This  was  not, 
however,  until  with  much  bloodshed  he  bad 
stamped  out  a  rebellion  which  arose  immediately 
on  his  proclamation  as  heir  to  the  throne. 
With  Judea  in  such  a  condition  of  tumult  it 
was  natural  that  Joseph  should  be  afraid  to 
go  thither. 

There  is  no  recorded  prophecy  such  as  Mat¬ 
thew  seems  to  quote  in  verse  38,  and  indeed 
the  plural,  prophets,  shows  that  be  refers 
rather  to  a  general  indication  of  prophecy 
than  to  a  specific  utterance.  The  reference 
may  be  to  (Isa.  xi.  1),  the  Branch,  Netser  in 
Hebrew,  or  to  the  Nazarite  vow  (Num.  vi, 
1-30),  which  was  one  of  separation.  Stanley 
suggests  that  as  Nazareth  is  a  village  in  a 
sense  set  apart,  separated  from  the  busy 
world  by  a  complete  circle  of  hills  (no  less 
than  fifteen),  this  fact  “may  be  the  ground 
as  it  is  an  illustration”  of  a  play  upon  words 
by  the  evangelist.  Certainly,  apart  from  the 
fact  that  it  was  their  early  home  (Luke  i.  36) 
this  remote  and  sequestered  village  was  a 
suitable  place  in  which  to  bring  up  the  Child 
entrusted  to  them. 

How  did  they  bring  Him  up?  Our  Golden 
Text  sums  up  all  that  the  evangelists  directly 
tell  us  on  this  subject ;  but  there  are  a  few 
glimpses  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
the  researches  of  scholars  have  shown  us  the 
conditions  under  which  He  lived.  The  inspired 
writers  give  us  no  picture  of  Him  as  a  mon¬ 
strosity  of  perfection  or  of  power.  He  was  a 
true  Child,  obedient  to  His  parents  (Luke  ii. 
51),  learning  obedience  through  the  things  that 
He  suffered  (Heb.  v.  8),  emptied  of  all 
heavenly  glory  and  power  (Phil.  ii.  6-8) , 
made  in  all  things  like  unto  His  brethren 
(Heb.  ii.  17),  the  boys  and  girls  who  are 
growing  up  in  our  homes  to-day.  The  suffer¬ 
ings  through  which  He  was  made  perfect 
(verse  10)  were  not  confined  to  the  last  three 
years  of  His  life,  any  more  than  the  tempta¬ 
tions  by  which  He  became  able  to  succor  us 
(verse  18)  were  confined  to  the  forty  days 
after  the  baptism.  Always  perfectly  obedient, 
it  was  no  more  easy  for  Him  to  give  up  His 
play  to  perform  some  homely  task,  to  bear 
with  the  petulance  and  selfishness  of  younger 
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Bible  Study  Union  :  Childhood  and  Youth 
OF  Jesus. 

Luke  ii.  21-88:  Matt.  ii.  1-13,  13-38;  Luke  ii. 

40-53. 

Golden  Text. — And  the  Child  grew  and 
waxed  strong,  filled  with  wisdom,  and  the 
grace  of  God  was  upon  Him. — Luke  ii.  40. 

The  International  Lesson  of  last  week  covers 
the  first  section  of  to-day’s  study ;  to  that  our 
readers  are  referred.  A  few  words  may  be 
added. 

We  must  not  omit  to  notice  that  it  was  with 
Simeon,  not  with  John  the  Baptist,  that  the 
long-silenced  voice  of  prophecy  was  first 
heard.  And  another  point  is  of  interest  and 
importance.  Though  with  Malachi  the  voice 
of  prophecy  properly  so  called,  ceased,  there 
had  been,  all  through  the  “silent  centuries,” 
devout  men  who,  dwelling  with  love  and 
aspiration  on  the  “hope  of  Israel,”  had  given 
to  the  Jewish  people  such  views  of  the  Messi¬ 
anic  time  as  had  greatly  helped  to  keep  alive 
the  Messianic  hope.  Many  of  these  writings 
are  found  in  the  Apocrypha,  which  deserves 
a  careful  study  from  this  point  of  view ;  and 
also  in  the  Sibyllines,  the  earlier  ones  written 
and  in  what  is  called  the 
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Pseudepigrapha,  books  written  about  the  time 
of  the  Christian  era,  under  the  name  of  men 
of  a  former  age — Enoch,  Moses,  Solomon,  etc. 
The  Epistle  of  Jude  (14-15)  quotes  from  one 
of  these  a  very  impressive  Messianic  prophecy, 
showing  what,  in  part,  were  the  expectations 
of  holy  men,  such  as  Simeon.  The  best  minds 
(such  will  always  be  few) ,  had  gone  beyond  the 
thought  of  mere  national  power  and  glory, 
and  saw  in  the  Messiah’s  coming  a  hope  for 
the  whole  world — the  punishment  of  evil,  in¬ 
deed.  as  Jude  shows  us,  but  still  more  the 
dawning  upon  the  world  of  the  light  and  of 
the  knowledge  of  God,  and  the  reign  of  good¬ 
ness  and  holiness.  This  explains  why,  after¬ 
ward,  though  Jesus  never  made  any  motion ' 
toward  the  kingship  and  national  glory,  yet 
from  His  very  goodness.  His  holiness  and 
kindliness,  people  believed  Him  to  be  the 
Messiah  (Matt.  xxi.  9 ;  Mark  xi.  9,  10,  etc. ) 

This  thought  also  throws  light  on  verse  88. 
Anna  spoke  of  the  Infant  Jesus  to  all  who 
looked  for  the  redemption  of  Jerunalem;  to  the 
spiritually  enlightened  few  who,  believing  as 
all  Jews  did,  that  the  Holy  Land  was  to  be 
the  centre  of  Messiah’s  kingdom,  and  that 
kingdom  one  of  holiness  and  purity,  the  first 
step  must  be  the  renovation  of  Jerusalem. 
It  must,  indeed,  first  be  purified  from  the 
presence  and  domination  of  “the  heathen 
who  now  tread  it  under  foot”  (Psalter  of  Solo¬ 
mon,  written,  perhaps,  in  Herod’s  time,  per¬ 
haps  later) ,  but  that  was  only  the  first  step ; 
the  next  was  to  make  it  pure  from  sin,  in 
order  that  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  might  then 
descend  and  the  tabernacle  of  God  be  literally 
with  men  (Rev.  xxi.  8. )  This  is  foreshadowed  in 


The  fiigbt  into  Egypt  was  a  natural  one; 
the  fact  that  it  took  place  in  obedience  to  a 
divine  command  ought  to  lead  us  to  expect 
good  reasons,  in  the  nature  of  things,  for  this 
choice  of  a  refuge.  One  of  Herod’s  good 
offices  to  the  Jews  (they  were,  in  fact,  many, 
though  overclouded  by  his  atrocities)  was  to 
secure  the  Jews  of  the  Dispersion  against  all 
oppressions  from  those  among  whom  they 
lived.  Anywhere,  then,  Joseph  and  Mary  as 
Jews  would  have  been  safe ;  but  as  the  objects 
of  Herod’s  suspieUm,  they  were  safest  in 
Egypt,  where,  though  his  old  enemy,  Cleo¬ 
patra,  had  long  been  dead,  Herod  was  not  in 
favor. 

The  prophecy  referred  to  in  verse  6  (Hoe. 
xi.  1)  was  actually  spoken  of  the  people  Israel, 
not  of  the  Messiah.  It  is  an  excellent  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  typical  character  of  the  entire  his 
tory  of  the  Jews.  Not  only  certain  distin- 
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brothers  and  sisters,  to  endure  the  pain  of 
illness,  or  accident,  or  privation,  than  it  is  for 
a  child  of  to-day ;  the  difFerence  was  that  He 
loved  to  be  good,  and  was  willing  to  suffer. 
He  could  not  be  our  Exemplar,  as  well  as  our 
Saviour,  if  He  had  not  been  in  all  points 
tempted  like  as  we  are,  nor  could  He  have 
been  our  Saviour  if  it  could  not  have  been 
added  of  Him,  that  He  was  yet  without  sin 
(Heb.  iv.  15).  Verily,  not  of  angels  doth  He 
take  hold,  but  of  the  seed  of  Abraham  He 
taketh  hold  (16). 

There  may  not  have  been  a  school  in  Naz¬ 
areth,  though  there  probably  was,  for  a  few 
years  later  it  was  enacted  that  tn  every  town 
schools  should  be  established,  and  children 
brought  to  them  at  six  or  seven  years  of  age ; 
and  schools  must  have  been  pretty  general  be¬ 
fore  such  an  enactment  could  have  l^en  made. 
But  with  or  without  school,  every  child  was 
thoroughly  taught  the  law,  being  able  to 
repeat,  and  generally  to  read  it.  This  instruc¬ 
tion  was  the  duty  of  the  mother  up  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  age.  “We  take  most  pains  of  all  with  the 
instruction  of  children,”  says  Josephus,  add¬ 
ing  that  this  is  to  the  Jews  “the  most  impor¬ 
tant  affair  of  our  whole  life.”  Children,  he 
says,  can  more  easily  repeat  all  the  laws  than 
their  own  name,  learning  them  from  their  first 
consciousness.  Philo  says  that  “they  are 
taught,  so  to  speak,  from  their  swaddling 
clothes,  by  their  parents,  teachers,  and  those 
who  bring  them  up.  ”  The  law  was  the  prin¬ 
cipal  subject  of  instruction,  then  reading,  less 
generally  writing. 

The  language  of  the  people  was  Aramaic,  a 
branch  of  Syriac,  but  affected  by  Hebrew. 
Those  who  received  a  higher  education  learned 
Hebrew.  Greek,  however,  was  the  language 
of  culture  and  of  society,  as  French  is  now 
in  Russia  and  was  in  Germany  a  hundred 
years  ago,  and  of  necessity,  those  engaged 
in  trade  and  domestic  service  had  a  speaking 
knolwedge  of  it,  as  we  find  such  people  speak¬ 
ing  several  languages  in  Europe  to-day.  There 
is  good  reason  for  supposing  that  our  Lord 
and  His  disciples  spoke  Greek  ;  they  need  no 
interpreter  in  such  cases  as  John  xii.  20-22, 
Mark  vii.  26,  etc.,  and  Jesus  peneroZly  quoted 
Scripture  from  the  Septuagint.  Latin  was  the 
language  of  the  courts  and  of  jurisprudence, 
but  it  is  possible  that  Pilate  conversed  with 
our  Lord  in  Greek  (Luke  xxii.  8;  John  xviii. 
88-88,  xix.  9-11).  That  Jesus  had  a  familiar 
knowledge,  not  of  the  law  only,  but  of  all  the 
Old  Testament,  is  evident,  and  certain  scholars 
have  been  able  also  to  find  in  His  discourses 
tokens  of  His  acquaintance  with  other  Jewish 
literature,  apochryphal  and  pseudepigraphic. 

But  the  question  of  questions  is,  how  much 
did  He  know,  in  His  childhood,  of  His  unique 
relation  to  God  and  to  the  Messianic  hope? 
The  question  that  He  put  to  His  parents,  when, 
at  twelve  years  old,  they  found  Him  lingering 
in  the  temple  among  the  doctors  of  the  law, 
says  much  on  both  these  points.  Wist  ye  not. 
He  asks,  with  grave  surprise ;  have  you  not 
all  along  known  that  which  would  have  shown 
you  that  it  behooves  Me  to  be  in  the  things  oj 
My  Fathert  Already,  surely.  He  felt  Himself 
to  be  so  truly  the  Child  of  God,  that  the  other 
parentage,  dear  and  true  as  it  was,  ready  as 
He  was  to  submit  Himself  to  it,  had  become 
only  secondary  in  His  heart.  This  being  so, 
i  t  is  not  surprising  that  still  for  eighteen  years 
He  was  willing  to  live  obscure,  toiling  for  His 
livelihood  (Mark  vi.  8),  and  perhaps  (being 
the  oldest  son,  and  Joseph  apparently  dead), 
for  that  of  His  mother  and  her  younger  chil¬ 
dren,  despised,  if  indeed  ever  heard  of,  for  be¬ 
longing  to  an  obscure,  uncultured  town  (John 
i.  46).  His  own  brothers  even  stupidly  blind 
to  His  excellences  (vii.  5).  What  were  all 
these  circumstances  to  Him  who,  dwelling  in 
perpetual  consciousness  of  God,  was  serenely 


content  to  abide  His  time  for  tbe  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  the  eternal  purpose  of  the  Father. 

INTBBNATIONAL  LEBSON. 

Matthew  ii.  1-12. 

Golden  Text.— They  saw  the  young  Child 
with  Mary,  His  mother,  and  fell  down  and 
worshipped  Him. — Matthew  ii.  11. 

V ERSE  1.  The  English  of  both  versions  gives 
the  impression  that  the  events  of  our  lesson 
occurred  immediately  after  the  birth  of  Jesus. 
The  Greek,  having  been  bom,  gives  room  for  a 
considerable  lapse  of  time.  Herod,  the  king 
(see  Introduction) ,  was  the  ^on  of  Antipater, 
a  very  famous  Idumean  general  in  high  repute 
with  the  Roman  emperor.  The  Idumeans  had 
professed  Judaism  and  submitted  to  circum¬ 
cision  about  a  century  before.  This  Herod, 
(called  the  Great)  was  the  father  of  the 
Herod  of  Matt.  xi.  1-10,  of  the  Philip  of  verse 
2,  and  of  Herod  Philip  II.  of  Luke  iii.  1,  the 
grandfather  of  Herod  of  Acts  xii.  1,  and  the 
great-grandfather  of  him  of  Acts  xxv.  18. 
BeFhle/iem  was  the  city  of  Ruth  (chaps.  1-4)  and 
of  David  (1  Sam.  xvi. ) ;  there  was  another  Bethle¬ 
hem  in  Zebulon  (Josh.  xix.  16,  16).  The  Magi 
were  wise  men,  astronomers,  and  therefore,  as 
were  all  astronomers  in  that  day,  astrologers, 
from  some  eastern  country  not  known. 

Verse  2.  Whether  this  star  was  a  comet, 
a  conjunction  of  planets,  or  a  miraculous 
star,  there  is  nothing  to  indicate.  In  the  year 
6  B.C.  (748  A.U.C.),  there  was  a  conjunction 
of  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  Mars,  and  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  that,  as  occurred  at  a  similar  conjunction 
in  1604  A.D.,  there  was  a  brilliant  star,  which 
burned  for  some  time  (that  in  1604  shone  a 
year  and  a  half) ,  and  then  became  extinct. 
Whatever  it  may  have  been,  it  surely  shows 
a  divine  leading  that  the  Magi  connected  it 
with  the  birth  of  the  King  of  the  Jews;  it 
also  shows  how  widespread  was  the  expecta¬ 
tion  of  the  Messiah.  They  were  certainly  not 
led  to  this  merely  by  the  prohecies  of  Num. 
xxiv.  17  and  Isa.  lx.  28,  as  both  these  personify 
the  star  as  Christ  himself. 

Verses  3,  4.  We  have  seen  above  why  Herod 
would  naturally  be  troubled.  AU  Jerusalem 
knew  too  w'ell  his  willingness  to  wade  through 
rivers  of  blood  to  secure  bis  own  purpose,  not 
to  be  also  troubled.  The  concourse  that  he 
summoned  was  that  of  the  Sanhedrin,  tbe 
highest  court  of  the  Jews.  Being  specialists 
in  the  law,  they  could  easily  answer  his  ques¬ 
tion  (Mai.  ii.  7). 

Verses  5,  6.  Without  hesitation  they  point¬ 
ed  to  Micab  v.  2.  Tbe  evangelist  quotes  (not 
literally)  from  the  Septuagint.  Prince  here  is 
literally  thousand,  tbe  bead  of  a  subdivision, 
residing  in  a  chief  town ;  according  to  the 
Hebrew  Bethlehem  was  too  small  to  be  such  a 
residence,  yet  the  Ruler  was  to  come  from 
her. 

Verses  7,  8.  The  secret  interview  shows 
Herod’s  fear,  and  that  he  had  already  resolved  to 
destroy  the  little  Child  (both  here  and  in  Luke 
this  word  is  always  used)  ;  he  first  ascertains 
its  age  as  near  as  may  be ;  his  purpose  to  wor 
ship  Him  also  is  evidently  a  pretence. 

Verses  9,  10.  Now  the  star  which  they  bad 
seen  in  the  east  reappears,  proving  to  them 
that  they  are  in  the  right  path,  and  filling 
them  with  joy. 

Verse  11.  We  have  seen  (Lesson  for  July 
1st)  that  Joseph  and  Mary  probably  secured  ; 
permanent  quarters  in  Bethlehem,  proposing  to 
remain  here  as  the  most  suitable  place  in  which 
to  bring  up  the  Son  of  David  (Matt.  xxii.  42). 
Ihe  little  Child,  with  Mary,  His  mother,  were 
therefore  no  longer  in  tbe  stable.  It  was  the 
custom  to  bring  gifts  to  kings  and  potentates ; 
these  gifts  were  such  as  might  naturally  be 
brought  from  the  east,  but  their  typical  nature 
shows  that  not  only  were  the  Magi  versed  in  the 
Scriptures  (Psa.  Ixxii.  16;  Lev.  xvi.  12,  18),  but 


that  there  was  an  inspired  symbolism  in  their 
choice  (compare  Mark  xv.  28;  John  xix.  89). 

Verse  12.  Tbe  divine  warning  came  to 
them,  as  repeatedly  it  came  to  Joseph  (Matt.  i. 
20,  ii.  18,  19,  22)  in  a  dream.  It  was  easy  to  de¬ 
part  into  their  own  country  another  way,  since 
a  direct  road  led  from  Bethlehem  to  the 
Jordan. 

GERMAN  THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOL  COM¬ 
MENCEMENT. 

.  Bv  BoUin  A.  Sawrer.  D.D. 

June  is  a  month  of  ripening  scholarship. 
Etrery  day  drops  its  burden  of  fruit  from  some 
educational  tree.  In  some  way  theological 
students  have  come  to  be  counted  a  May  crop, 
and  a  graduation  as  late  as  almost  any  college 
class  might  be  thought  to  indicate  slower  de¬ 
velopment  or  obstructed  progress.  But  no  such 
idea  could  be  entertained  R  moment  by  one 
who  heard  tbe  final  examinations  of  last  Wed¬ 
nesday  in  Church  History  by  Dr.  Hauser  and 
in  Pastoral  Theology  by  President  Knox. 
The  year  at  this  school  has  three  terms,  and 
the  course  is  full.  Up  to  the  very  last  day 
the  lectures  and  recitations  continue.  And 
the  last  month  seems  to  be  fullest  and  rich- 
^est  of  all.  The  style  of  scholarship  is  thor¬ 
oughness  and  breadth.  From  the  beginning  of 
the  preparatory  course  of  four  years,  the  stu¬ 
dent  is  trained  to  recite  correctly  and  to  think 
independently.  As  a  result,  the  scholarship 
of  the  Seminary  course  is  singularly  good.  It 
was  rarely  instructive  as  well  as  highly  enter¬ 
taining  to  listen  for  a  whole  morning  to  the 
explanation  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles  by  a  class 
of  fifteen  bright  men,  under  the  mastership  of 
Dr.  Knox.  The  idea  of  looking  for  a  complete 
system  of  Pastoral  Theology  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  and  bringing  out  the  full  portraiture  of 
the  pastor  in  terms  taken  from  tbe  Greek  text, 
is  original  and  effective.  We  understand  that 
the  literature  of  the  class  rooms  at  other 
schools  may  at  some  early  day  be  enriched  by 
this  unique  study  from  the  Word.  Dr.  Knox 
will  lay  any  teacher  in  this  department,  nay, 
any  pastor  who  looks  for  Biblical  ideals,  under 
new  obligations  by  publishing  his  lectures  as 
a  text-book,  or  as  a  pastor’s  manual. 

In  giving  diplomas  to  the  graduating  class, 
the  President  gave  notice  of  a  fourth  year 
under  personal  supervision  in  study  and  actual 
service  combined.  We  think  this  is  the  first 
of  our  Seminaries  to  make  a  fourth  year  a  part 
of  the  regular  course.  It  was  stated  at  the 
time  that  the  diplomas  then  given,  under  tbe 
old  system,  would  be  exchanged  for  the  new 
ones  in  the  case  of  those  who  chose  to  take  the 
fourth  year.  In  the  future,  the  final  year  will 
be  required  of  all  graduates.  This  is  progress. 
The  standards  of  prepartion  for  service  are 
being  advanced.  The  times  require  it.  The 
young  men  trained  for  special  service  among 
our  great  and  growing  population  must  be 
leaders  and  well  equipped.  This  German 
school  seeks  to  make  pastors  of  their  people, 
in  the  very  highest  sense.  Already  its  alumni 
do  it  honor.  The  resolve  of  tbe  Faculty  and 
Board  is  to  go  forward.  It  has  been  twenty- 
five  years  since  this  great  work  began  mod¬ 
estly,  but  with  the  highest  aim.  Now  it  is 
beginning  to  command  the  respect  and  sup¬ 
port  for  which  it  once  had  to  ask,  and  not 
always  with  success.  We  write  these  words  as 
a  sort  of  confession.  If  it  shall  stimulate  one 
pastor  in  ouiikChurcb  to  look  into  the  work  for 
himself  and  nis  people,  it  will  be  grateful  in¬ 
deed  to  the  writer  to  speak  thus  in  deprecation 
of  his  own  ignorance  in  former  days. 

The  Seminary  is  already  overcrowded ;  its 
teaching  force  needs  increase.  Dr.  Knox  spoke 
hopefully  of  a  new  building,  with  facilities  for 
instruction  and  for  residence.  The  man  or 
woman  who  puts  forty  thousand  dollars  into 
such  an  edifice  will  do  something  merited  by 
a  great  and  good  work,  and  which  will  be  a 
memorial  at  once  honorable  and  divinely 
blessed. 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 


July  5,  18»4 


The  Children  at  Home, 


MRS.  WASP  AND  MRS.  BEE. 

Said  Mrs.  Wasp  to  Mrs.  B««  : 

Will  700  a  favor  do  me  1 
There’s  something  I  can’t  understand ; 

Please  ma’am,  explain  it  to  me. 

Why  do  men  build  for  yon  a  bouse. 

And  coax  you  to  go  in  it. 

While  me.  your  cousin,  they’ll  not  let 
Stay  near  them  for  a  minute  ? 

I  have  a  sting.  I  do  confess. 

And  should  not  like  to  lose  it ; 

But  so  have  you,  and  when  you're  vexed 
I’m  very  sure  you  tise  It. 

Well,  said  the  Bee,  to  yon  no  doubt. 

It  does  seem  rather  funny ; 

But  people  soon  forget  the  sting 
Of  those  who  give  them  honey. 

—American  Bee  Journal. 


SKIMPY. 

FOR  THE  LIT  TLE  PEOPLE. 

“Grandpa,  there  is  a  boj  hanging  on  the 
gate ;  you  told  me  never  to  swing  on  that 
gate,  because  1  might  break  the  hinges  off.  ” 

“What  boy  is  it?”  asked  grandpa,  who  sat 
in  the  large  chair,  rocking  back  and  forth  and 
fanning  himself  with  a  large  palm-leaf  fan. 
Grandpa  had  been  making  hay  all  day  and 
he  was  tired.  His  little  grandson,  Ralph,  was 
tired,  too,  because  he  had  been  raking  after 
the  loads  with  the  little  rake  grandpa  bought 
him.  But  young  folks  don’t  like  to  sit  still, 
if  they  are  tired,  and  when  Ralph  sat  on  the 
cool  porch  at  his  grandpa’s  feet,  the  queer 
noise  some  bird  was  making  in  the  elm  tree  by 
the  gate  made  him  curious  to  know  what  sort 
of  a  bird  it  was.  When  he  jumped  up  and 
ran  off,  his  grandpa  said,  “Well,  it  does  beat 
all  how  soon  boys  get  over  being  tired  if 
there  is  anything  they  want  to  see.”  It  was 
when  Ralph  ran  out  to  look  at  the  bird  that 
he  saw  the  boy  swinging  on  his  grandpa’s  gar¬ 
den  gate. 

“I  never  saw  the  boy  before,”  Ralph  an¬ 
swered.  “I  don’t  think  he  lives  round  here; 
he’s  a  poor  boy,  any  way;  I  know  by  hie 
clothes.  ” 

Some  men  as  tired  as  Grandpa  Clary  was 
would  have  said :  “  Go  and  tell  that  boy  to  get 
right  off  from  that  gate  this  minute.  ”  But 
that  wasn’t  his  way;  he  got  up  out  of  his 
chair  very  slowly,  because  his  back  was  lame, 
and  then  he  walked  out  to  the  gate. 

“Whose  boy  are  you?”  he  asked  in  a  kindly 
tone  of  voice. 

“I  haint  nobody’s  boy.” 

“Where  do  you  live?" 

“I  don’t  live  nowheres. ” 

“Where  did  you  come  from  when  you  came 
to  this  gate?” 

The  small  boy  hung  down  his  head  and  did 
not  answer. 

“You’ve  got  a  name,  haven’t  you?” 

“My  name’s  Skimpy.” 

“Skimpy?”  exclaimed  Grandpa  Clary,  “that’s 
a  very  funny  name!  What’s  the  rest  of  it?” 

“Nothing.  ” 

“He’s  as  thin  as  one  of  those  rails  on  our 
pasture  fence,”  said  Jake  Reynolds,  grandpa’s 
man  who  helped  to  make  the  hay,  milk  4:he 
cows,  and  hoe  the  garden.  “He  looks  as  if 
he  never  had  a  good  meal  of  victuals  in  his 
life. ” 

“Don’t  you  want  some  supper?”  Grandpa* 
Clary  asked.  * 

“You  bet  I’d  eat  some  if  I  had  it,”  the  boy 
answered. 

“Come  right  in,  then,  and  get  some  supper.” 

Ralph  ran  on  ahead  to  tell  grandma  that 
company  was  coming  for  supper,  and  he  met 
his  little  sister  Flossie  coming  out  of  the 
pantry,  where  she  and  grandma  had  been 
making  some  cool  lemonade. 

Grandma  Clary  bad  worked  hard  that  day. 


too.  She  had  swept  the  sitting-room  and  the 
dining-room  and  she  had  made  pies  and  bread 
and  cookies,  and  then  she  had  mended  Flossie's 
pretty  gingham  dress,  which  she  had  torn 
crawling  through  the  wire  fence  to  pick  some 
pretty  whiteflnwers  in  the  farther  corner  of  the 
big  meadow  where  the  hay  had  been  made 
that  day.  But  grandma  did  not  say,  as  some 
people  would  have  said,  “Oh,  dear  me,  some¬ 
body  else  come  for  supper,  and  the  table  all 
cleared  off,  the  dishes  done,  and  all  the 
things  to  eat  put  in  the  cellar  and  the  refrig¬ 
erator  1”  She  just  said,  “  Do  you  know  who  it 
is,  Ralph?”  • 

“Yes,  grandma,  it’s  a  little  mite  of  a  boy; 
he’s  as  thin,  as  thin,  Jake  says,  as  one  of  our 
fence  rails,  and  he  looks  awfully  white  and 
hungry.  ” 

“Flossie  run  down  cellar,  please,  and  bring 
up  that  platter  of  cold  meat  and  a  plate  of 
ginger  cookies  out  of  that  jar  on  the  cellar 
bottom,”  grandma  said. 

Flossie  ran  as  fast  as  she  could ;  she  was 
always  obedient  to  grandma.  She  and  Ralph 
spent  their  vacations  at  grandpa’s  farm  after 
the  schools  in  the  city  closed,  and  they  tried 
to  help  their  grandparents  as  much  as  they 
could,  instead  of  making  them  trouble. 

^By  the  time  grandma  had  the  supper  on  the 
table  the  boy  had  come  in.  Grandma  Clary 
bad  a  heart  as  big  as  her  whole  body,  so  folks 
who  knew  her  said.  The  tears  came  into  her 
eyes  when  she  saw  this  poor  little  boy,  and 
when  he  told  her  his  name  was  “Skimpy,” 
she  said  to  herself,  “Poor  child,  he  is  ‘skimpy’ 
enough,  all  the  way  from  his  bead  to  his  feet.  ” 

How  that  little  fellow  did  eat,  and  what  a 
lot  of  milk  he  drank  I  Of  course  Ralph  and 
Flossie  did  not  stay  by  and  watch  him  eat, 
that  would  not  have  been  at  all  polite,  but 
grandma  told  them  she  thought  he  could  not 
have  bad  anything  to  eat  for  days  and  days. 

When  he  finished  his  supper  the  stranger 
boy  said :  “Please  and  may  I  sleep  on  the  hay 
in  your  bam,  mister?” 

By  this  time  Grandpa  Clary  thought  it  was 
best  to  find  out  about  this  new  comer ;  he  was 
afraid  he  had  run  away  from  his  home.  So 
grandpa  went  out  to  the  barn  with  him  and 
showed  him  the  horses  and  the  two  little 
calves,  and  then  showed  him  where  the 
chickens  were  kept,  but  the  large  ones  had 
already  gone  to  roost,  and  the  little  ones  bad 
cuddled  under  their  mothers’  wings  in  the 
coops. 

Ralph  and  Flossie  did  not  go  with  them,  for 
grandma  said  the  little  boy  would  be  more  apt 
to  tell  grandpa  all  about  himself  if  he  were 
alone  with  him.  And  when  grandpa  sat  down 
on  the  hay- mow  and  talked  kindly  to  the  lit¬ 
tle  waif,  he  told  him  the  whole  story.  And 
what  do  you  think  it  was?  “Skimpy”  was 
not  that  boy’s  real  name,  the  boys  called  him 
so  because  he  was  such  a  small  and  thin  little 
fellow  for  his  age.  His  name  was  Billy  M''- 
Neil,  and  he  lived  in  the  great  city  of  New 
York,  with  his  father ;  his  mother  was  dead. 
He  had  come  to  Elmsville,  ten  miles  away, 
with  a  company  of  fresh  air  children.  The 
two  weeks  of  their  stay  was  up,  and  the  next 
day  that  company  were  going  back  and  some 
new  girls  and  boys  coming.  “Skimpy"  did 
not  want  to  go  back,  and  so  he  had  run  away. 

“Oh,  wont  you  please  keep  me,  mister?”  the 
boy  pleadingly  asked.  “I  can  do  lots  of  work 
for  you,  sure  I  can.  I  don’t  look  big  and 
strong,  but  if  I  keep  right  at  it  all  day  long 
I  can  turn  off  a  good  bit  of  work.  It’s  like 
heaven  to  be  here  in  the  country:  our  mission 
teachers  told  us  that  birds  are  always  singing 
up  here,  and  grass  a-growing,  in  these  pretty 
places  with  brooks  and  lambs  a-playing  round, 
f  Mother’s  gone  dead.  It  aint  no  living  since 
she  went.  Father’s  off  mostly  at  nights,  and 
days  he  works  on  them  big  buildings  that’s 


going  up  on  the  avenue.  He  aint  like  mother 
was,  and  Sis,  that’s  Liz,  my  sister,  can’t 
please  him  no  how,  so  Liz  goes  out  at  night, 
too,  and  then  I’m  all  alone,  for  if  I  go  out  the 
big  boys  throw  me  down.  Wont  you  please 
and  keep  me?” 

Grandpa  Clary  told  grandma  to  fix  the  boy 
a  bed  in  the  back-room  over  the  kitchen  for 
that  night,  any  way.  It  was  too  far  for  him 
to  go  ten  miles  back.  But  the  next  morning 
Grandpa  Clary  hitched  up  the  grey  horse  and 
took  “Skimpy”  back  to  the  “Home  for  Fresh 
Air  Children”  at  Elmville.  But  Ralph  and 
Flossie  both  begged  grandpa  not  to  make' him 
go  back  to  that  hot,  dusty  city,  and  to  his 
father,  for  they  were*  sure  he  was  not  good 
to  him.  All  you  children  who  are  listening 
to  this  story  hope  “Skimpy”  stayed  with  good 
Grandpa  and  Grandma  Clary,  I  know.  I  am 
glad  to  tell  you  that  he  came  back  in  the 
wagon  that  very  morning,  and  the  children 
who  were  watching  clapped  their  hands  when 
they  saw  him  sitting  by  grandpa  as  the  horse 
and  wagon  came  in  sight  at  the  bend.  But 
there  had  to  be  four  letters  written  and  an¬ 
swered  before  the  matter  was  all  settled,  so 
“Skimpy”  could  stay.  The  company  of  chil¬ 
dren  “  Skimpy”  came  with  had  just  gone  back  ; 
the  cars  were  rushing  through  the  hollow 
when  grandpa  drove  up  to  the  Home,  so  the 
superintendent  let  him  go  back  with  Grandpa 
Clary  until  he  could  find  out  if  his  father  was 
willing  to  let  him  stay. 

It  is  almost  time  now  for  Ralph  and  Flossie 
to  go  back  to  their  home  in  the  city.  Every 
day  they  tell  the  little  fresh  air  boy  what 
they  would  like  him  to  do  for  them  after  they 
have  gone.  There  are  the  three  ducks  to  be 
looked  after,  "rccially  the  one  who  had  his 
leg  hurt  and  goes  limping  along  after  the  oth¬ 
ers.  Then  those  two  roosters  that  have  such 
beautiful  tail  feathers,  and  yet  will  spoil  their 
good  looks  by  fighting  with  each  other,  they 
must  be  kept  in  separate  places ;  too  bad  that 
such  a  state  of  things  must  be,  for  it  seems 
as  if  they  could  enjoy  each  other’s  society  so 
much  in  the  bams  and  fields,  if  they  could  only 
agree.  Then  grandma’s  cat  must  be  kept 
from  the  dogs  over  at  the  Highland  Farm,  and 
the  nuts  must  be  gathered  and  put  in  the  gar¬ 
ret  to  dry,  and  so  many  other  things  besides. 
But  the  fresh  air  boy’s  face  grows  brighter 
with  each  new  thing  that  is  left  to  his  care, 
for  he  is  so  glad  to  do  what  he  can  for  the 
two  dear  children  who  begged  Grandpa  Clary 
to  keep  him. 


OABBIEB-BEES. 

Our  readers  have  heard  of  carrier  pigeons 
and  their  wonderful  flights  with  messages  tied 
to  their  wings,  but  how  many  of  them  have 
heard  of  carrier  bees?  Not  very  maiiy,  it  is 
safe  to  say,  for  the  reason  that  the  idea  of 
using  bees  for  such  a  purpose  is  a  new  one, 
and  has  only  begun  to  be  embodied  in  prac¬ 
tice.  ,  ,  .  , 

It  was  in  France,  that  land  of  novel  ideas, 
that  it  was  first  suggested  that  bees  might 
be  used  as  messengers,  and  it  is  a  Frenchman, 
M.  Tagnac,  a  prominent  apiculturist,  to  whom 
the  world  is  indebted  for  the  first  experiments 
in  this  direction.  M.  Tagnac  constructed  a 
portable  bee  hive,  which  he  took  to  a  friend 
four  miles  away.  There  the  bees  were  allowed 
to  remain  undisturbed  for  a  few  days,  that 
they  might  become  somewhat  accustomed  to 
their  new  quarters,  and  then  some  of  them 
were  removed  to  a  receiver,  and  the  experi¬ 
ment  was  begun. 

A  few  of  the  bees  were  let  loose  from  the 
receiver  in  a  room  and  allowed  to  settle  on  a 
plate  of  honey  that  had  been  prepared  for 
them.  While  they  were  loading  themselves 
with  the  sweets,  M.  Tagnac  fastened  to  them 
pieces  of  very  thin  paper  on  which  minute 
characters  had  been  traced.  The  fastening 
was  done  by  means  of  fine  thread  and  in  such 
a  manner  as  not  to  touch  the  insects’  wings 
or  heads.  The  messages  having”been  thus  at 
tached,  the  bees  were  set  free,  and  at  once 
they  betook  themselves  to  their  old  home. 
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Arriving  there,  they  were  intercepted  aa  they 
tried  to  enter  the  hive,  the  entrance  to  which 
had  been  made  too  small  for  them  to  pass 
through  as  long  as  the  messages  remained  at¬ 
tached  to  their  backs. 

Whether  bees  will  ever  be  regularly  employ¬ 
ed  as  messengers  remains  to  be  seen,  M.  Tag- 
nao’s  proposed  device  having  not  yet  passed 
beyond  the  experimental  stages.  Still,  we 
should  not  be  surprised  if  some  practical  re¬ 
sults  should  ensue.  One  ^reat  advantage  that 
a  bee  would  have  over  a  pigeon  as  a  messenger 
would  be  its  diminutive  size,  which  would  en¬ 
able  it  to  escape  observation.  Furthermore, 
while  a  carrier  pigeon  could  be  shot,  it  would 
be  a  difficult  matter  to  shoot  a  bee. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  bees 
fly  slowly  compared  with  pigeons,  they  being 
able  to  make  only  about  thirteen  miles  an 
hour.  Thus  they  could  be  made  available  for 
short  distances  only,  and  there  is  no  danger 
that  they  will  ever  supersede  pigeons  as  mess¬ 
engers  in  time  of  war. — The  w  ate  Wan. 


DO  YOD? 

Dr.  Holmes  says  that  it  is  strange  the  per¬ 
sistency  with  which  one  will  touch  upon  the 
weak  point  of  one’s  companion.  To  the 
thoughtless  person  it  is  a  matter  for  profound 
astonishment  how  often  we  hurt  each  other’s 
feelings  in  our  daily  intercourse. 

To  make  a  person  conscious  at  every  turn  of 
some  personal  fault  or  deficiency,  is  to  bring 
unnecessary  pain  to  this  person.  It  is  a 
spirit  that  should  not  prevail  in  the  ideal 
home. 

Riches  and  splendor,  wisdom  and  honor  can¬ 
not  bring  perfect  harmony  into  a  family  cir¬ 
cle.  There  must  be  that  peculiar  adjustment 
of  natures  contributed  by  each  member,  so  as 
to  form  a  connected  harmoniousness,  that 
cannot  be  obtained  where  brother  and  sister, 
father  and  mother,  are  constantly  "nagging” 
and  casting  hurtful  slurs  upon  one  another. 

As  the  kindergarten  is  a  preliminary  step  to 
the  primary  department  of  our  education,  so  is 
the  home  a  fitting  school  for  the  larger  fields 
of  action  which  are  to  follow  in  the  outer 
world. 

In  a  recent  circular  of  a  private  school  in 
Boston,  the  principal  states  that  the  deport¬ 
ment  and  manners  are  considered  quite  as 
essential  in  the  education  of  a  young  girl  as 
her  French  and  rhetoric.  It  is  too  often  the 
case  in  this  nineteenth  century  that  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  style  of  thought  or  speech  is  neglected 
for  some  trivial  whim  of  far  less  importance. 

"If  a  man  be  gracious  and  courteous  to 
strangers,”  said  Lord  Bacon,  "it  shows  he  is 
a  citizen  of  the  world,  and  that  his  heart  is 
no  island  cut  off  from  other  lands,  but  a  con¬ 
tinent  that  joins  to  them.  ” 

If  the  home  be  a  fountain-head  for  the 
best  thoughts  and  best  words  of  the  family, 
there  will  be  little  fear  that  one  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  turn  from  its  teachings  of  love  and  sym¬ 
pathy,  and  cast  sorrow  or  regret  upon  a  friend 
oy  unkindly  word  of  mouth. 


A  LITTLE  HEROINE  HONORED. 

The  medal  presented  by  the  French  govern¬ 
ment,  bearing  the  insignia  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  has  been  given  to  Jennie  Creek,  the 
little  ten-year-old  miss  of  Milford,  Blackford 
County,  who  saved  the  trainload  of  World’s 
Fair  passengers  on  the  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Railroad  last  Summer. 
While  walking  along  the  track  she  discovered 
that  the  trestle  across  a  deep  ravine  was  on 
fire,  and  the  World’s  Fair  express,  with  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  passengers  on  board,  was  nearly 
due.  With  remarkable  presence  of  mind,  the 
little  one  tore  off  her  red  fiannel  petticoat, 
ran  down  the  track  until  she  came  in  sight  of 
the  approaching  train,  and  waved  her  skirt  as  a 
danger  signal.  The  passengers  made  up  on 
the  spot  a  liberal  purse,  which  was  given  the 
little  heroine.  A  namber  of  French  passengers 
were  aboard  the  train.  They  called  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  French  World’s  Fair  Commissioners 
to  the  incident,  and  they  in  turn  laid  it  before 
President  Carnot.  The  French  Government 
communicated  with  Governor  McKinley,  of 
Ohio,  and  through  him  learned  the  child’s 
address.  Upon  learning  it.  President  Carnot 
at  once  fowarded  the  medal  given  only  in 
recognition  of  acts  of  heroism. 


Mistress — I  don’t  want  you  to  have  so  much 
company.  You  have  more  callers  in  a  day 
than  1  have  in  a  week. 

Domestic — Well,  mum,  perhaps  if  you’d  try 
to  be  a  little  more  agreeable,  you’d  have  as 
many  friends  as  I  have. 


A  MODEL  CHRISTIAN  ENDEATOR  CON¬ 
FERENCE. 

Such  was  the  Steuben  County,  N.  Y.,  Con¬ 
ference  held  in  Bath,  June  1,  1894.  It  was  no 
small  change  of  atmosphere  from  the  intense 
conservatism  of  the  General  Assembly  at  Sar¬ 
atoga,  when  the  greatest  movement  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  its  over  6,000  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor  Societies  was  ignored,  except  a 
single  mention  in  the  Narrative  to  this  enthu¬ 
siastic  and  spiritual  meeting,  where  every  one 
was  eager  for  instruction  and  work.  The 
society  in  Bath  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  and  plans  were  well  laid  beforehand,  not 
only  to  give  the  conference  a  hearty  welcome, 
but  also  to  make  it  a  success.  And  in  spite  of 
two  weeks  of  constant  rain  and  threatening 
clouds,  288  delegates  were  in  attendance  from 
out  of  town,  the  largest  attendance  of  any  of 
the  eight  conferences  held  in  the  county.  We 
had  come  to  think'  that  the  day  of  such  con 
ventions  had  ceased,  but  this  showed  un¬ 
abated  interest  and  enthusiasm,  with  a  deeper 
spirituality  and  a  great  devotion  to  Christ  and 
His  Church.  The  Rev.  M.  N.  Preston,  pastor 
of  the  Presbyterian  church  where  the  confer¬ 
ence  met,  welcomed  the  delegates  for  what 
they  brought  of  enthusiastic  devotion  and  as 
representing  the  greatest  blessing  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  had  given  to  the  Church. 

The  report  showed  forty  senior  and  fifteen 
junior  societies,  a  gain  of  eleven,  with  a  mem¬ 
bership  of  2,957.  Nearly  every  one  reported 
additions  to  the  church  from  their  associate 
members,  and  where  there  had  been  revivals 
the  society  had  been  a  great  help  in  training 
the  converts. 

A  very  imporant  question  was  discussed  by 
the  Rfcv.  P.  W.  Cranwellof  Coming:  "Are  our 
societies  growing  old?  How  can  we  keep  them 
young?”  Everything  grows  old.  There  are 
young  old  people  and  old  young  people. 
Young  blood  should  be  infused  into  the 
Church.  The  young  are  to  be  forward,  while 
the  old  are  the  power  behind  the  throne. 
After  thirteen  years  those  who  at  first  com¬ 
posed  the  socitey  are  over  thirty,  and  there  is 
a  real  danger  that  they  shall  overshadow  the 
young,  yet  they  do  not  want  to  give  up  their 
activity.  What  shall  they  do?  They  need  the 
society  more  than  the  society  needs  them. 
The  older  members  should  be  kept  in  touch 
with  the  young,  and  this  cannot  be  unless 
they  associate  with  them  in  the  work  of  the 
church.  And  the  older  people  who  are  young 
at  heart  will  be  welcomed  by  the  young.  It  is 
the  fault  of  the  older  members  of  the  church, 
and  of  its  officers  if  there  shall  be  any  separa¬ 
tion  in  the  work  of  the  church  between  the 
young  and  the  old. 

The  Rev.  Wm.  McNeill,  brother  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Scotch  evangelist,  John  McNeill, 
who  is  supplying  the  Presbyterian  church  at 
Corning,  N.  Y. ,  addressed  the  conference  on 
The  "Victory  of  Faith.”  Mr.  McNeill  Iqpks 
almost  boyish,  and  with  a  countenance  aglow 
and  a  voice  pleasant  and  having  a  slight 
brogue,  earnest  and  dramatic,  with  fine  de¬ 
scriptive  powers  and  good  at  telling  a  story, 
he  held  the  audience  spellbound.  He  said 
what  young  men  have  done,  they  may  do. 
There  is  danger  in  not  doing.  Great  things 
have  come  from  small  beginnings.  This  he 
illustrated  by  seeds  and  sources  of  rivers  and 
the  origin  of  Christianity  and  the  Christian 
Endeavor  movement.  The  latter  stands  for 
enthusiams  and  work.  The  young  represent 
action  and  the  old  refiection,  and  these  must 
be  joined.  He  then  showed  what  the  world 
owed  to  young  men.  We  are  fellow- workers 
of  God,  who  through  Christ  gives  everyone 
something  to  do.  We  must  not  be  content 
with  being  personally  saved,  nor  be  at  self¬ 
ease,  but  save  the  whole  world.  And  the  way 


is  by  self-sacrifice.  Everything  in  nature 
gives  itself  to  what  is  above  it.  Christ  is 
greater  than  all  difficulties.  No  longer  are 
churches  dying  out  because  there  are  no  young 
in  them.  Mr.  McNeill’s  preaching  in  Coming, 
is  attended  by  overflowing  audiences. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Winton  of  Addison  made  an  ex¬ 
cellent  address  on  "Proportionate  Giving,” 
which  brought  out  discussion.  This  is  God’s 
plan,  and  it  pays  and  ennobles  all  life.  Dr. 
George  B.  Stewart  of  Harrisburg.  Pa.,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Society,  who 
is  a  great  favorite  in  Bath,  handled  the  ques¬ 
tion  also  with  great  skill  and  profit.  It  was 
with  a  little  prejudice  against  women  preach¬ 
ers  that  we  awaited  the  address  of  the  Rev. 
Annis  F.  Eastman,  who  is  to  be  the  successor 
of  the  Rev.  Thoms  K.  Beecher  of  Elmira,  but 
it  took  only  a  look  at  her  illumined  face  and 
a  few  sentences,  with  simple  and  clear  enun¬ 
ciation,  to  forget  this  and  to  give  her  a  place 
alongside  the  other  distinguished  speakers,  if 
not  ahead  of  them.  Her  theme  was  “The  Evo¬ 
lution  of  Christian  Endeavor.”  She  showed 
what  comes  of  small  beginnings.  God  is  will¬ 
ing  to  do  great  things  through  us.  Paul 
didn’t  know  the  gieatness  of  his  work.  The 
evolution  of  Christian  Endeavor  has  not 
reached  its  limit.  It  must  apply  its  power  to 
the  work  of  the  world.  The  preparation  is 
for  a  higher  work  and  an  end  beyond  itself. 
How  shall  it  increase  personal  power  for  right¬ 
eousness.  It  should  be  a  centre  of  social  influ¬ 
ences.  Give  good  times  and  good  reading  to 
the  young,  suited  to  them.  Meet  often.  De- 
velope  the  spiritual  possibilities  in  keeping  the 
pledge.  Bring  into  it  a  spiritual  atmosphere 
and  good  fellowship.  Prepare  to  take  part 
and  awake  out  of  spiritual  laziness.  Feel  the 
reality  of  the  spiritual.  The  pledge  helps  to 
do  this,  to  act  as  a  son  of  God. 

An  audience  of  700  gathered  in  the  evening 
to  listen  to  Dr.  Stewart  on  "Christian  En¬ 
deavor  Ideals.  ”  The  good  is  the  foe  of  the 
best.  Aim  higher.  The  highest  will  be  in 
communion  with  God.  Christian  Endeavor 
has  a  high  purpose.  It  would  make  young 
people,  1,  loyal  to  the  individual  church ;  2, 
loyal  to  the  Church  of  Christ  in  its  inter- de¬ 
nominational  associations ;  8,  loyal  to  duty ; 
4,  loyal  to  Christ  as  Master ;  5,  would  give  a 
body  of  trained  young  people ;  and  6,  a  body 
of  active  young  people. 

After  a  short,  but  glowing  address  by  Mr. 
McNeill  on  the  Holy  Spirit  as  present  knd  the 
active  person  of  the  Godhead  in  this  dispensa¬ 
tion,  Dr.  Stewart  led  a  deeply  solemn  con¬ 
secration  meeting,  and  this  most  profitable 
and  spiritual  conference  came  to  a  close.  Its 
power  was  fnrther  increased  by  the  prayer 
service  and  singing  and  committee  conferences. 

'Whebler. 


CHILD  GOVERNMENT. 

The  secret  of  child  government  is  to  put 
yourself  in  his  place.  The  moment  a  parent 
can  look  at  affairs  from  his  child’s  outlook, 
that  moment  reason,  skill,  and  good  effect  en¬ 
ter  his  care  of  the  child.  It  is  the  first  im¬ 
pulse  of  the  average  parent  to  say  “No”  to  any 
request,  on  general  principles,  when  perhaps 
only  once  out  of  ten  times  the  “No”  is  really 
necessary.  The  ease  with  which  children  are 
made  happy  is  almost  proverbial.  The  ease 
with  which  they  are  made  unhappy  is  not  so 
often  appreciated.  A  little  Hartford  boy  nine 
years  old,  asked  to  make  a  list  showing  both 
sides  of  the  matter,  compiled  the  following : 

■Why  I  am  happy.  Because  I  have — 1,  eyes ; 
2.  ears;  8,  mouth;  4,  can  snuff;  5,  legs;  6, 
brains;  7,  arms;  8.  soldiers;  9,  books;  10,  I 
am  not  sick;  It,  that  we  are  rich;  12,  house 
comfortable;  18,  lessons;  14,  good  family. 
Why  I  am  unhappy:  1,  sins;  2,  have  no  bi¬ 
cycle  ;  3,  no  canary ;  4,  lost  my  knife :  6,  have 
to  write  this  horrid  list;  6.  no  dog;  7,  no 
lamb;  8,  sleepless  at  early  night;  9,  I  want  a 
cap;  10,  no  ice  cream;  11.  no  bananas;  12,  no 
plums;  18,  freckles;  14,  friends  away.— New 
York  Times. 
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staccato  because  he  heard  Guilmant  do  so  in 
Paris.  The  conditions  are  very  different  in 
La  Trinite,  Paris,  and  the  church  where  my 
friend  is  organist.  In  La  Trinite  all  is  resonance 
and  reverberation ;  in  the  other  church  it  is 
quite  the  reverse.  Staccato  in  La  Trinite 
would  sound  practically  legato,  by  means  of 
the  reverberation ;  without  the  latter,  it  is 
doubtful  if  M.  Gulimant  would  have  played 
staccato.  I  mention  this  as  an  example  of  the 
tendency  to  misuse  an  effect  to  such  an  extent 
that  its  value  is  lost. 

Although  less  striking  to  the  ordinary  lis¬ 
tener,  Guilmant’s  legato  is  as  remarkable  as 
his  staccato  touch-  He  uses  both  with  wise 
discrimination. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  in  the  play¬ 
ing  of  M.  Guilmant  a  peculiar  charm.  There 
is  but  one  organist  who  can  surpass  him  in 
the  art  of  interpretation,  and  that  is  Wm.  T. 
Best  of  Liverpool.  Guilmant  is  a  man  of  deep 
feeling,  and  the  expressive  side  of  music  is 
strongly  brought  out  in  his  playing.  Every¬ 
thing  he  plays  is  thoroughly  mastered,  techni¬ 
cally,  and  his  mind  is  upon  the  emotional  side 
of  the  music.  Every  detail,  be  it  note,  rest, 
or  phrase,  is  carefully  attended  to  in  a  man¬ 
ner  almost  incredible.  If  all  organists  who 
give  public  performances  would  follow  this 
example,  and  so  master  their  selections  that 
they  can  concentrate  their  thoughts  on  the 
character  of  the  music  and  the  style  of  its 
performance,  organ  recitals  would  soon  take 
a  different  place  among  musical  entertain¬ 
ments. 

There  is  one  point  which  is  almost  entirely 
neglected  in  the  training  of  organists,  and  that 
is  the  art  of  improvisation.  My  good  master, 
the  late  Cesar  Franck,  was  the  greatest  im- 
provimteur  I  ever  heard.  Saint-Saens  had  a 
great  reputation  for  this  when  he  played  at 
Madeleine,  but  he  retired  from  the  organ  be¬ 
fore  I  went  to  Paris.  Improvisation  is  a 
necessary  part  of  an  organist’s  duty,  and 
without  the  ability  to  do  it,  an  organist  will 
find  himself  handicapped  in  many  ways.  The 
art  can  be  cultivated  if  one  has  the  natural 
faculty. 

I  remember  well  the  performance  of  a  young 
blind  girl  at  the  conservatoire  in  Paris  at  the 
examination  in  July,  1888.  She  took  the  subject 
down  in  raised  notes,  and  after  five  minutes 
thought  improvised  a  well  -  developed  four¬ 
voiced  fugue.  It  was  the  result  of  natural 
talent  trained  by  hard  work. 

There  is  one  universal  drawback  to  organ 
concert  playing  which  can  never,  so  far  as  I 
can  see,  be  entirely  removed.  I  refer  to  the 
differences  in  organs,  both  tonal  and  mechan¬ 
ical.  A  congress  of  organ  builders  and  organ¬ 
ists  could  adopt  a  uniform  system  of  measure¬ 
ments  and  relative  positions  of  keys  and  draw- 
stops  which  would  do  a  great  deal  toward 
making  organ  performances  more  artistic.  As 
matters  stand  now,  an  organist  has  to  adapt 
himsplf  anew  to  every  organ  he  attempts  to 
play.  I  beg  to  suggest  to  the  Specialist  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Organ,  that  if  they  can  bring 
about  such  a  congress  of  organ  builders,  and 
have  adopted  a  uniform  system  of  console 
measurements  and  positions,  they  will  earn 
the  lasting  gratitude  of  a  steadily  increasing 
number  of  concert  organists. 

Allow  me  to  reiterate  in  closing  what  I  said 
a  few  moments  ago.  Let  us  be  honest  and 
try  to  work  for  art’s  sake  and  not  stoop  to 
tricks  in  order  to  catch  the  public.  And  those 
of  us  who  hold  church  positions  must  not  for¬ 
get  that  in  our  church  work  we  have  a  still 
higher  duty  to  Mrform.  Our  mission  is  to 
lead  the  muscial  portion  of  the  public  wor- 
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Gentlemen,”  said  Mr.  Levelhead,  “  remember,  as 
Tictor  Hugo  said,  ‘  this  is  the  woman’s  century.’  ” 

“What  has  that  to  do  with  the  Roosevelt  Wind- 
chest  ?  ”  exclaimed  one  of  the  trustees,  an  old  bach' 
elor. 

“  Considerably,”  replied  Mr.  Levelhead.  “  By  this 
important  invention  a  revolution  was  accomplished  in 
the  ease  of  playing  the  organ,  and  herein  lies  one 
great  point  of  superiority  of  the  Farrand  &  Votey 
organ  over  ail  others,  it  is  known  and  patented  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  the  Roosevelt  Windchest  because  in¬ 
vented  by  the  late  Hilbome  L.  Roosevelt  and  further 
improved  by  his  successor,  Frank  Roosevelt,  Far¬ 
rand  &  Votey  now  control  this  and  all  the  other  valu¬ 
able  Roosevelt  patents.  By  a  most  skilful  application 
of  the  dynamic  properties  of  compressed  air  the  ease 
of  manipulation  is  wonderfully  increased.  In  place  of 
the  old-fashioned  and  laborious  pneumatic  lever,  Far¬ 
rand  &  Votey  provide  for  a  lightness  of  touch  which 
opens  the  realm  of  organ  playing  to  women,  and 
makes  it  a  delight  instead  of  a  task  to  either  sex.  Ac¬ 
tually  it  is  easier  to  play  upon  the  Farrand  &  Votey 
organ  than  a  grand  piano. 

“  Moreover,  this  ease  in  manipulation  due  to  the 
Roosevelt  windchest,  which  remember  is  a  patent 
controlled  exclusively  by  Farrand  &  Votey,  allows  of 
combinations  of  stops  otherwise  very  awkward  if  not 
impossible. 

“  The  advantage  of  this  improvement  is  seen  par¬ 
ticularly  in  churches  where  the  location  of  the  organ 
is  inconvenient  or  irregular,  as  it  allows  of  a  perfect 
system  of  electric  communication  between  the  key¬ 
boards  and  the  pipes.  But  not  to  dwell  on  mechanical 
details,  in  my  judgment  this  single  feature  of  the. 
Roosevelt  windchest  represents  an  added  value  which 
makes  good  a  considerable  increase  in  cost. 

And  this  invention  has  been  supplemented  by  the 
Farrand  &  Votey  Sectional  Windchest,  by  which  each 
set  of  pipes  has  practically  a  complete  windchest  of  its 
own.  But  now  as  to  the  ‘  action.’  ” 


Visit  of  Alex.  Guilmant.  I  beg  leave,  how¬ 
ever,  this  afternoon  to  alter  that  subject 
slightly  and  say  a  few  words  about  M.  Guil¬ 
mant  with  special  reference  to  organ  playing 
in  this  country. 

To  come  at  once  from  the  general  subject  of 
music  to  the  specific  branch  of  it  assigned  to 
me :  There  has  been  no  event  in  the  whole 
history  of  organ  playing  in  this  country 
which  has  so  awakened  popular  interest  as  the 
recent  visit  of  the  eminent  organist  and  com¬ 
poser,  Alex.  Guilmant.  His  well-earned  fame 
preceded  him,  and  wherever  he  went  he  was 
f£ted  by  societies  and  individuals  until  the 
dear  old  man  was  completely  used  up.  Musi¬ 
cal  people,  organists  particularly,  became  so 
enthusiastic  that  everything  he  did  took  on  a 
radiant  hue  which  apparently  blinded  the 
eyes  and  stopped  the  ears  of  the  critics  who 
attended  the  recitals,  so  that  one  would  im¬ 
agine  M.  Guilmant  had  no  faults. 

Now  there  is  no  doubt  that  M.  Guilmant  is 
the  greatest  organist  who  has  ever  been  heard  in 
the  United  States ;  nevertheless  I  consider  it  the 
duty  of  some  one  to  call  attention  to  the  few 
points  about  his  playing  which  we  American 
organists  will  do  well  not  to  imitate ;  for  in¬ 
stance,  M.  Guilmant  will  choose  a  tempo  in 
certain  works  of  J.  S.  Bach,  which  reduces 
the  performance  to  a  mere  technical  display, 
and  gives  no  idea  of  the  grandeur  and  nobil¬ 
ity  of  the  compositions.  This  is  a  violation  of 
the  principles  of  true  art,  and  to  my  mind,  it 
is  to  be  strongly  condemned.  When  we  think 
of  the  present  status  of  piano  playing,  we 
find  that  it  is  judged  largely  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  virtuosity.  The  pianist  who  can  play 
the  greatest  number  of  notes  in  the  least 
possible  time  gets  the  applause  of  the  public. 
Musicians  are  more  discriminating,  but  even 
they  are  not  entirely  exempt  from  this  fault. 
There  is  too  much  “playing  to  the  gallery”  in 
our  profession,  and  too  little  done  for  the 
cause  of  art  itself.  To  us  organists  who  play 
upon  an  instrument  consecrated  to  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  God,  comes  a  call  to  do  our  work  for 
art’s  sake  and  to  strive  by  all  possible  means 
to  keep  our  branch  of  music  pure  and  holy. 

I  would  call  attention  also  to  M.  Guilmant’s 
occasional  hesitation  in  making  changes  in 
registration.  This  can  very  properly  be  ex¬ 
cused  and  explained  by  the  impossibility  of 
his  becoming  thoroughly  familiar  with  every 
instrument  while  giving  sometimes  three  re¬ 
citals  in  one  day  on  as  many  different  organs. 
The  fault,  however,  is  unjustifiable,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  occasional  example  of  it 
in  M.  Guilmant’s  playing  will  not  be  con¬ 
strued  into  a  license  by  organists  who  do  not 
play  as  well  as  this  great  artist. 

Another  point  to  be  remarked  in  M.  Guil- 
mant’s  playing  is  his  wonderful  staccato 
touch.  He  has  a  touch- control  of  his  fingers 
equal  to  that  of  a  skilled  pianist.  It  is  some¬ 
thing  worth  acquiring,  but  the  probable  ten¬ 
dency  on  the  part  of  American  organists  will 
be  to  overdo  it.  An  organist  told  me  some 
time  ago  that  he  always  played  certain  things 
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By  the  Hev.  8.  W.  Pratt. 

July  0.  Inskoceritv.  John  6  :  22-27. 

10.  V'ariv.  Psalm  68 : 1-11. 

11.  With  the  whole  heart.  Deuteronomy  4:28-81. 

12.  With  noble  deeds.  Isaiah  66 : 1-11. 

18.  With  prayer.  Daniel  9 :8-IS. 

14.  With  faith.  John  20 : 24-29. 

15.  'iopic.-  Riithi  and  wrontr  ways  of  seeking. 

Ecclesiastes  1 : 12-18 ;  2:1-11;  Matthew  7:7-11. 


The  Preacher  in  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastea 
personates  Solomon,  who  is  called  the  wisest 
of  men ;  but  if  this  be  a  true  picture  of  his  j 
life,  he  was,  for  the  largest  part  of  it,  a  wise 
fool.  If  wisdom  consists  in  using  the  best 
means  for  attaining  one’s  ends,  then  he  was 
wise ;  but  if  it  is  in  using  the  best  means  for 
attaining  the  highest  ends,  then  he  was  far 
from  wise.  In  judging  the  people  Solomon 
had  given  him  the  wisdom  he  asked  for,  but 
in  bis  personal  life  be  ran  a  career  of  folly. 
In  seeking  supremely  those  things  which  have 
their  limit  and  end  in  this  world  and  its  life, 
one  will  not  be  truly  wise.  Such  seeking  the 
preachers  pronounce 

VANITY. 

There  is  no  profit  in  it.  Life  is  short,  and 
its  labor  unsatisfying,  and  theie  is  nothing 
new,  and  all  is  soon  forgotten.  From  the 
preacher’s  standpoint  life  is  pessimistic.  He 
speaks  out  of  the  fulness  of  his  own  experi¬ 
ence,  and  no  one  bad  a  better  chance  to  try 
the  various  kinds  of  seeking.  No  youth  can 
hope  to  sow  wild  oats  under  more  favorable 
conditions  than  Solomon.  He  found  that  disap¬ 
pointment  awaited  him,  and  while  no  one  at¬ 
tained  to  higher  position  or  greater  success, 
he  experienced  emptiness  and  vexation  and 
grief  and  sorrow.  The  particulars  of  his  ex¬ 
perience  furnish  both  instruction  and  warning. 


First  he  tried 


PLEASURE. 

which  early  allures  the  young.  This  is  not 
sufficient  for  an  aim  in  life,  and  one  is  soon 
sated  with  it.  Its  enjoyment  consists  in  its 
newness.  True  happiness  must  have  a  sub¬ 
stantial  and  abiding  foundation.  One  cannot 
always  laugh.  And  the  pleasures  of  sin  are 
only  for  a  sestson.  Along  with  this  and  as  the 
next  step  be  tried  wine,  and  indulged  freely 
his  appetite  and  passions.  This  proved  also 
vanity,  and  brought  weakness  and  trouble  and 
woe.  The  way  of  the  drunkard  is  far  from  a 
pleasant  one,  and  no  truly  wise  man  will  seek 
good  in  that  way.  Nor  is  it  safe  for  any  one, 
of  whatever  power  or  promise,  to  enter  into  it. 

There  is  much  satisfaction  in  building  and 
planting  and  in  seeing  things  grow.  Solomon 
sought  to  create  a  paradise  for  the  eye,  but 
sin  got  into  it  as  in  the  first  paradise,  and 
the  sight  of  bis  eyes  and  the  work  of  his 
hands  did  not  satisfy  his  soul.  He  gave  him¬ 
self  to  get  wealth,  and  used  it  for  pleasures 
and  delights  and  possessions  according  to  bis 
heart’s  desire,  so  that  be  wanted  nothing  it 
could  procure.  Money  answereth  all  things, 
and  this,  if  anything,  will  bring  happiness. 
But  who  was  ever  satisfied  with  present 
wealth  and  did  not  desire  more  and  more  with 
its  increase?  John  Jacob  Astor  is  said  to  have 
lived  in  fear  of  the  poorhouse.  Riches  may 
take  to  themselves  wings  and  fly  away,  or 
they  may  corrupt  and  destroy  the  conscience 
and  character.  Sought  for  themselves  alone, 
and  not  as  a  means  to  good  ends  and  as  a 
trust  of  the  Lord,  they  become  filthy  lucre, 
and  bring  one  into  many  a  snare  and  may 
drown  the  soul. 

Thus  the  so-called  wise  man  went  on  seek¬ 
ing  the  things  that  perished,  as  if  they  were 
the  best  things,  and  made  them  ends  instead 
of  means  to  ends,  and  the  sequel  was,  in  every 
case,  that  they  were  vanity.  And  he  came 
down  to  a  premature  old  age,  and  when  he 
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ought  to  have  been  in  the  prime  of  life  and 
capable  of  its  fullest  enjoyment  and  useful¬ 
ness,  he  died.  But  before  he  died  he  coun¬ 
selled  the  young  to  remember  that  there 
should  come  a  judgment  when  what  they 
sowed  should  be  reaped,  and  urged  them  to 
remember  Ood  in  the  days  of  youth,  for  the 
time  should  come  when  the  things  of  earth 
should  fail  to  satisfy,  or  they  should  become 
hardened  to  the  things  of  Ood.  And  he  con¬ 
cluded,  “Fear  God  and  keep  His  Command¬ 
ments,  for  this  is  the 

WHOLE  OF  MAN.” 

His  conclusion  is  like  that  of  our  Lord  in 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  where  he  exhorts 
to  lay  up,  not  treasures  on  earth,  but  treasures 
in  heaven,  and  not  to  be  anxious  about  food 
.and  drink  and  raiment  like  the  Gentiles  or 
ungodly,  but  to  seek  first  the  kingdom  of 
God  and  His  righteousness,  and  to  trust  God’s 
providential  care. 

Let  us  not,  however,  bo  too  pessimistic  on 
the  one  hand,  or  too  optimistic  on  the  other. 
There  is  a  right  and  good  use  of  this  world, 
and  it  is  a  beautiful  world,  and  its  life 
precious  with  possibilities  of  blessing,  and 
there  is  a  right  seeking  of  the  things  of  the 
world,  and  they  all  have  their  place.  Pleasure 
has  its  time,  and  also  its  limit.  Riches  are 
good  to  be  sought  for  a  right  end,  and  it  is 
the  duty  of  men  to  get  wealth  within  the 
limit  of  its  end  and  of  lawful  means.  But  the 
life  itself  is  more  than  the  things  of  life,  and 
the  soul  than  the  body,  and  there  is  another 
life  beyond.  And  one’s  relations  to  God  are 
higher  than  all  others,  and  all  things  are  to 
be  sought  in  their  relations  to  Him.  Nor,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  one  to  so  seek  God  as  not 
to  use  the  means  God  has  put  in  bis  hands  to 
help  himself  to  all  that  is  necessary  to  this 
life.  The  birds  must  seek  their  food  and  the 
lily  clothe  itself  under  the  laws  of  its  growth. 
Tet  one  can  so  seek  the  things  of  this  life  as 
also  at  the  same  time,  to  seek  God’s  kingdom 
and  do  its  righteousness. 

In  the  other  passage  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  to  which  we  are  directed,  we  are  not 
taught,  as  the  quotation  of  the  text  is  made 
to  imply,  that  if  one  asks  unreservedly,  he 
shall  receive,  or  if  he  seeks  he  shall  find.  The 
whole  paragraph  must  be  taken  together. 
This  teaches  that  we  may  ask  of  God  as  a 
Father,  and  that  if  earthly  parents  love  to 
give  good  gifts,  much  more  does  the  heavenly 
Father  love  to  give  good  gifts  to  us,  even  the 
greatest  of  all  gifts,  the  Holy  Spirit.  When 
the  Spirit  helps  us  in  our  seeking  we  shall 
find  what  we  need.  We  are  to  seek  by  the 
use  of  the  means  of  grace,  and  with  repent¬ 
ance  of  sin  and  in  faith  sincerely,  with  the 
whole  heart ;  to  seek  so  earnestly  as  to  strive 
and  even  to  agonize  in  the  search,  and  also  to 
seek  when  God  may  be  found  and  is  near, 
when  the  Spirit  moves  and  helps  us.  Seek 
God  first,  and  not  things. 

TABLE  PADDING. 

Evervone  who  uses  table  padding  desires 
that  which  will  not  only  wash,  but  in  so  doing 
will  retain  its  original  softness. 

Particulars  of  such  a  padding  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Knitted  Mattress  Co. ,  of 
Canton  Junction,  Mass.,  whose  advertisement 
apMared  in  our  columns  not  long  since. 

Those  who  are  not  familiar  with  its  merits 
should  send  for  samples. 


FROM  BODKINS  TO  PENS. 

Sharp- pointed  bodkins  made  of  bronze,  of 
steel,  or  of  iron,  were  the  first  pens,  and  they 
were  used  for  cutting  out  letters  and  hiero¬ 
glyphics  in  the  limestone,  sandstone,  or  stea¬ 
tite  of  Eastern  countries.  Such  pens  were  also 
used  for  writing  on  Assyrian  tablets.  The 
tablets  were  made  of  soft  clay,  and  after  re¬ 
ceiving  inscriptions  were  dried  in  the  sun  or 
baked  in  the  fire. 

In  the  far  East  and  in  Egypt  the  camel’s 
hair  pencil  soon  took  the  ^aoe  of  the  metal 
bodkin.  With  the  pencil  letters  were  painted 
on  the  skins  of  animals  and  the  bark  of  trees, 
in  much  the  same  manner  that  the  Chinese 
draw  them  on  paper  at  the  present  day. 

In  Persia,  Greece  and  Syria,  wax  and  leaden 
tablets  came  into  use.  and  the  stylus  became 
the  popular  pen.  The  stylus  was  made  of 
bone,  ivory,  or  metal,  with  one  end  pointed 
and  the  other  flattened.  The  flattened  end 
was  used  to  erase  errors  made  in  writing. 

The  use  of  parchment  and  papyrus,  how¬ 
ever,  called  for  a  more  flexible  pen  than  either 
the  bodkin  or  the  stylus,  so  reed  pens  were 
invented.  For  making  these  pens  a  peculiar 
kind  of  reed  was  used,  which  was  shaped  to  a 
point  and  split,  similar  to  the  pens  now  in  use. 

In  A.  D.  558,  it  was  discovered  that  quills 
made  much  better  pens  than  reeds.  The  quills 
of  the  goose,  the  swan,  and  the  crow  were 
used  principally.  Several  centuries  later, 
when  writing-paper  was  introduced  into  Eng¬ 
land,  the  quiU  was  still  the  favorite  writing 
instrument.  However,  the  quill  pens  had 
been  greatly  improved  and  those  from  Russia 
and  Holland  were  excellent. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  there 
was  a  demand  for  something  better  and  more 
durable  than  quill  pens.  Accordingly  a  great 
many  experiments  were  made  with  horn,  glass, 
tortoise  shell,  and  finally  with  steel,  silver  and 
gold.  It  was  soon  found  that  pens  made  of 
horn  and  tortoise  shell  softened  under  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  ink,  and  were  not  so  good  as  quill 
pens.  Nor  were  the  silver  pens  very  good. 
They  were  too  elastic  and  too  easily  worn  at 
the  points. 

In  1808  steel  was  tried  in  Wise’s  barrel  pens, 
but  being  poorly  made  and  very  expensive, 
they  were  not  a  success.  At  Birmingnam  in 
1820,  the  manufacture  of  steel  pens  oegan  in 
earnest,  and  they  proved  to  be  excellent.  The 
first  gross  of  st^l  pens  sold  in  Birmingham 
brout^it  about  eight  shillings  at  wholesale. 

They  were  soon  manufactured  in  great  num¬ 
bers  and  have  been  getting  better  and  cheaper 
all  the  time,  until  now  we  can  buy  for  a  trifle 
the  best  steel  pen  made.  Europe  has  always 
excelled  in  the  manufacture  of  steel  pens,  and 
America  is  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  gold 
pens. 

If  You  Feel 
Tired,  Weak,  Weary 

Worn  out,  run  down  from  overwork, 
by  impoverished  condition  of  the 
blood  or  low  state  of  system,  take 

HOOD’5 

Sarsaparilla 

The  peculiar  tonlna.  purifying  and  vltallalng  qual'.- 
lleeof  this  eucceiefnl  medicine  are  aeon  felt  tnrouzh- 
out  the  entire  system,  expelling  disease  and  giving 
quiet,  healthy  action  to  every  organ.  Hood’s  Sar¬ 
saparilla 

flakes  the 
Weak  Strong 

Hood*«  Pills  core  «U  Liver  Ills,  Biliousness,  Juundios 
Indigestion,  Sick  Headnche.  28c. 
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The  Financial  Outlook. 


In  some  respects,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
“  Pnllman  boycott,”  with  the  other  railroad  strikes 
accompanying  it,  is  a  revolt  against  the  inevitable. 
For  at  least  eight  months,  railway  management  in 
uiis  country  has  been  chiefly  occupied  with  the  re¬ 
duction  of  expenses.  On  some  roads,  these  savings 
in  operating  outlay  have  been  remarkable.  The 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  for  instance,  man¬ 
aged  in  two  successive  months,  despite  a  reduction 
in  total  monthly  receipts,  as  compared  with  1893,  of 
nearly  half  a  million,  to  make  its  net  earnings  over 
operating  expenses  considerably  larger  than  in  the 
same  months  last  year.  This  process  involved,  of 
course,  not  only  reduction  in  employees’  wages,  and 
discharge  of  many  train  and  shop  hands,  but  the 
omission  or  postponement  of  road  repairs  which  in 
ordinary  years  would  be  thought  necessary.  Some 
companies  seem  to  have  gone  farther.  The  St.  Paul 
road,  already  mentioned,  has  lately  borrowed  sev¬ 
eral  million  dollars  in  New  York  and  London,  and 
it  is  possible  that  part  of  the  funds  received  are 
used  for  what  might  in  ordinary  times  be  called  op¬ 
erating  expenses.  But  such  methods  are  rightly 
avoided,  wherever  possible,  by  prudent  managers, 
and  the  most  recent  railroad  statements  of  monthly 
earnings  show  some  signs  that  the  extreme  econo¬ 
mies  of  last  spring  and  winter  are  now  less  practi¬ 
cable.  This  is  certainly  the  case  with  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad  Company,  the  representative  of 
wealthy  Eastern  corporations,  and  the  other  reports 
for  May,  published  last  week,  suggest  that  the 
check  to  the  extreme  expense  reductions  is  becom¬ 
ing  general.  And  this  change  in  the  average  out¬ 
lay  is  not  unreasonable.  Economies  in  operation, 
carried  too  far,  mean  not  only  deterioration  of  a 
railroad’s  property,  but  constant  risk  to  passengers. 

Although  the  movement  of  New  York  banks  to 
reimburse  the  United  States  Treasury’s  gold  re¬ 
serve  was  not  a  complete  success,  there  was  over 
83,000,000  exchanged  on  that  account  for  Treasury 
legal  tender  currency.  Moreover,  there  are  signs 
that  the  aid  of  private  institutione  is  no  longer  nec¬ 
essary.  In  the  middle  of  last  week  came  a  sudden 
decline  in  foreign  exchange  rites,  and  the  gold  ex¬ 
port  movement  was  as  suddenly  checked.  Bankers 
and  foreign  houses  unite  in  ascribing  this  change 
largely  to  President  Cleveland’s  public  statement 
that  he  Government  was  still  meeting  promptly  all 
its  obligations,  and  that  good  faith  in  the  national 
currency  would  be  strictly  maintained.  The  recent 
fall  in  the  Treasury  gold  reserve,  the  delay  of  Con¬ 
gress  in  providing  increased  revenue,  and  the  dis¬ 
quieting  utterances  of  some  of  our  public  men,  had 
imquestionably  shaden  Europe’s  confidence  in  our 
finances.  The  effect  of  the  President’s  official  state¬ 
ment,  though  it  merely  confirmed  the  belief  of  cool- 
headed  observers  here,  had  a  profound  influence 
abroad.  The  turn  in  the  foreign  exchange  market 
came  on  the  very  day  when  the  statement  was 
made  public. 


Brown  Bros,  &  Co., 

PBII.A..  NSW  TOBK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  &  SONti,  BALTIMORE. 

OONNXCrXD  BT  PRIVATX  WIBXS. 

Members  M.  Y ,  PhUju,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Ezch’s. 

We  bay  and  sell  all  first-class  Invest-  1  n  VAaf'vn  AVI  # 
ment  Secnritles  for  enstomers.  We  re-  All  T  Col/llltJll  1. 
ceive  acconuts  of  Banks.  Bankers’  Cor¬ 
porations,  Firms  and  Indlvidnals  on  fa-  QA/>iii*mACi 
vorable  terms,  and  make  collection  of  OCVUl  loxCo. 
drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  of  drafts  drawn  in  the  United  States  on  foreifcn 
coantrles. 

IiCtt01*S  We  also  buy  and  sell  Bills  of  Ezchange  on,  and 
-A  make  cable  transfers  to  all  points ;  also  make 
U1  collections  and  Issne  Commercial  and  Travellers' 
Credit  *'"”****’  “^'^*’**  parts  of  the  world. 

BROWN,  SHIPLEY'  &  CO..  LONDON, 


Your  Money 
Matters 

?are  they  getting  proper 
care?  Our  pamphlet  on 
investments  may  help 
you  make  principal  safer 
and  interest  larger.  It 
is  sent  free. 

The  Provident 

■  t  45  Milk  St., 

X  FUSL  wOs  Boston,  Mass 

Please  mecuon  i'ue  EviUt^elist, 


To  Conservative  Investors. 

6%  Security. 

This  Association  is  offering  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  its  shares,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate 
of  6^,  payable  semi-annually.  These  shares 
are  secured  by  first  mortgages  on  improved 
real  estate  in  cities  and  villages  in  the  states 
of  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Connecticut. 
No  security  can  be  safer  than  this. 

We  invite  correspondence  with  conservative 
investors  of  limited  means. 

Assets,  April  1st,  ’94,  $804,005.17. 

New  York  Mutual  Savings  &  Loan  Ass’n, 

Mail  and  Express  Building, 

303  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


OP  NEW  YORK. 

AS  A  47  WALL  STREET 


CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS, 

TEN  MILLION  DOLLARS 


This  Company  is  a  legal  depository  for  moneys  paid 
into  Court,  and  is  authorized  to  act  as  guardian,  trnstee 
or  executor. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS, 

which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after 
five  days’  notice,  aad  will  be  entitled  to  Interest  for  the 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Executors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates, 
Religions  and  Benevolent  Institutions,  and  individnal. 
will  find  this  Company  a  convenient  deiiository  for 
money. 

John  A  Stewart,  Pres.  George  Bliss,  Tice- Pres 
James  8.  Clark,  Second  Tice-Pres. 

Henry  h.  Thomell,  Secretary. 

Louis  O.  Hampton,  Assistant  Secretary. 

TRUSTEES: 

Chablks  S.  Smith. 

Wm.  Rockbfkixkb, 
Alexander  E.  Orb, 

Brooklyn. 

William  H.  Mact,  Jr., 
Wm.  D.  Sloane, 

Gustav  H.  Schwab. 
Frank  Ltman,  Brooklyn, 
George  F.  Vietor, 

Wm.  Waldorf  Astob. 
James  Stillman. 

John  Claflin. 


INVESTORS 


■  n  J.D.watKins,  LAimDara,  nquixaoia, 
Jarvis— Conklin  and  other  defunct 
loan  oompanles  should  write  to 

The  Atlas  I.and  and  laveataseat  Ca., 
mt  liawreace,  Kaasas. 

We  have  given  hundreds  of  Investors  information  and 
assistance.  Special  facilities  and  large  corps  of  correspon¬ 
dents  over  all  the  Western  States,  securities  examined, 
interest  and  principal  collected,  defaulted  mortgages  fore¬ 
closed.  lands  rented  and  sold,  taxes  pud,  mortgages  bought 
and  sold.  Receivers’  hands  are  fiilL  Their  mterests  are 
hostile  to  yours,  we  can  serve  you  bettw  and  cheaper. 
Write  and  see.  L.  H.  PERKINS.  President. 


Daniel  D.  Lord, 
Samuel  Sloan, 

Wm.  Walter  Phelps, 
D.  Willis  James, 

John  A.  Stewart, 

John  Harsen  Rhoades, 
Anson  Phelps  Stokes, 
Geoboe  Bliss, 

William  Libbet, 

John  Crosbt  Brown, 
Edward  Cooper. 

W.  Bayard  CurriNa, 


Character, 

Energy, 

Good  Address, 
References 
and  Some  Means 

Can  Obtain  Information  Relative  to 

A  Well  Paying  Avocation, 

By  Addressing 

The  National  College 
of  Life  Insurance, 

23d  Street  and  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 


Ijftimujcial 


Are  safe  and  do  not  default.  Interest  and  principal  net  to 
lender.  We  have  loaned  mlUlons  In  23  years’  consecutive  hosl 
ness  without  a  dollar  losL  or  farm  taken  by  any  Investor.  The 
highest  references.  Send  for  pamphlet,  giving  full  particolars 
and  monthly  list  of  loans  for  sale. 

ELLSWORTH  A  JONES, 

531  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Iowa  Falls,  la. 


The  6  Per  Cent. 

Guaranteed 
Farm  Mortg^agee 
OF  the 

Bunnell  &  Eno 
Investment  Company 
have  never  defaulted 
on  principal  or  interest. 

18  TEARS’  experience. 
Send  for  deaeriptive  pam¬ 
phlet.  1 

OFFICES :  A 

10  Nassaa  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Syraense,  N.  Y. 

Helena, 

Mont. 


Care  of  Estates  and  Properties 
Collection  of  Rents, 

Real  Sstate  Mortgage  Loans,  Insurance. 

SpetUU  attenUon  given  to  the  emre  ef  Prop¬ 
erty  and  CoUeetion  of  Rente. 


No  IS  East  16th  Street  •  New  York, 
id  door  west  from  Union  Square. 


Hints  to  Investors 

tion  (Cloth,  120  Pages).  It  imparts  a  mass  of  valnable 
informatlOD,and  teems  with  reliable  and  eonnd  advice  of 
vital  interest.  Sent  free. 

L ANGDON  A  CO..  8B  WaU  St.  New  York. 


Any  Sabsertber  of  The  Evangelist 
who  would  like  to  have  a  specimen  copy  of  the 
paper  sent  to  a  friend  can  ne  accommodated  by 
sending  us,  by  letter  or  postal  card,  the  name  and 
address  to  which  he  would  like  the  paper  sent. 


Poverty  positively  cured;  get  rates.  Hill  &  Co.,  165  By,  N.Y 


July  5,  1884. 
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WOMAN’S  EX.  COM.  HOME  MISSIONS. 

THE  JUNE  MEETING. 

Referring  to  the  memorial  stones  taken  from 
the  Jordan  as  Israel  crossed  over,  the  leader, 
Mrs.  A.  C.  Miller,  hoped  that  something  might 
be  found  in  this  last  meeting  of  the  year  to 
cherish  as  a  memorial  and  an  impulse  in  fu¬ 
ture  service  for  Christ  and  our  country. 

Mrs.  McEwen,  to  whom  had  been  assigned 
the  topic  ’’Protection  and  guidance,”  founded 
on  Ex.  xxiii.  20,  28  and  xxxiii.  14,  recalled  the 
early  occupation  of  our  country ;  first  by  the 
Spaniards,  who  came  for  conquest  and  in 
search  of  gold,  bringing  Romanism  with  them, 
which  now  dominates  Mexico  and  South  Amer¬ 
ica;  then  by  our  fathers  in  North  America, 
who  brought  from  Holland  an  open  Bible,  the 
idea  of  free  government,  and  common  schools. 
They  came  with  consciences,  determined  to 
worship  God. 

With  reference  to  the  promise  “My  presence 
shall  go  with  thee  and  I  will  give  thee  rest,” 
the  thought  was  brought  out  that  rest  in  Ca¬ 
naan  could  only  come  when  God’s  enemies 
were  driven  out.  Some  are  resting  now  who 
should  put  forth  every  effort  to  make  this 
country  Immanuel’s  land.  We  are  grieved  to 
hear  of  cutting  down  missionary  work  while 
somebody  is  resting.  The  time  for  rest  is  not 
just  yet. 

Mrs.  Niven  compared  Southern  California, 
with  its  foot  hills,  productive  soil,  and  rich 
fruits,  to  the  Holy  Land.  How  like  to  our- 
selved  the  Jews  must  have  been ;  how  like 
their  Sabbath  keeping  to  the  old  New  England 
Sabbath !  We  have  been  taught  not  to  borrow, 
but  the  lesson  of  Deut.  xv.  7-11  is  that  we 
shall  both  lend  and  give  to  the  destitute. 
The  precious  grain  of  golden  truth  must  be 
broadcast,  as  it  has  freely  come  to  our  hand. 
A  scene  was  recalled  from  Mrs.  Stowe’s  “Old- 
time  Folks”  of  busy  preparations  for  Thanks¬ 
giving  in  a  New  England  home.  As  a  mendi¬ 
cant  Indian  was  seen  approaching  the  bouse, 
the  voice  of  the  mother  was  heard  above  the 
chopping  of  mince  meat  and  the  roar  of  the 
bake  oven :  “  Thy  heart  shall  not  be  grieved 
for  thy  poor  brother  when  thou  givest  unto 
him ;  because  for  this  thing  the  Lord  thy  God 
shall  bless  thee  in  all  thy  works.”  We  have 
all  the  blessings  that  Israel  enjoyed,  and  more. 
The  more  we  study  and  obey  the  Word  of  God, 
the  more  will  our  country  prosper. 

A  fresh  breeze  from  wind  swept  Dakota  was 
called  for  from  Miss  McOuat  of  Good  Will 
Mission  at  Sisseton,  who  stated  that  the 
children  seemed  possessed  with  the  spirit  of 
agriculture.  One  boy  who  never  before  did 
anything  but  tear  his  clothes,  had  planted  six 
acres  of  potatoes  and  be  does  hope  that  it  will 
rain  so  that  they  may  have  a  good  crop.  One 
warm  Sunday  after  church  the  twenty-seven 
little  boys  in  Miss  Patterson’s  cottage  were 
told  by  their  teacher  to  lie  down  and  rest. 
They  considered  this  a  great  treat,  all  save 
little  Georgie,  and  gladly  availed  themselves 
of  this  privilege.  George  seated  himself  in  a 
rocking-chair  and  added  a  new  hymn  to  our 
collection.  He  began  to  sing,  “Bringing  in — 
oh  1”  repeating  the  words  three  times.  At  last 
be  sang,  “Bringing  in  the  sheeps.”  Like'' little 
Georgie,  we  have  been  trying  during  the  last 
year  to  “  bring  ih  the  sheep.  ”  The  result  has 
been  a  blessed  gathering  into  the  fold  of  the 
good  Shepherd. 

The  region  of  the  Blue  Ridge  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  Mies  Ufford,  of  Locust  Level,  North 
Carolina.  The  long  line  of  mountain  stations 
seem  to  be  compassed  by  God ;  the  little  line 
of  Stanley  county  has  been  compared  to 
Africa ;  yet  even  here  the  daily  text  repeated 
at  the  breakfast  table  and  the  daily  study  of 


God’s  word  has  admitted  light  and  gladness 
into  many  hearts.  One  beautiful  in  face  and 
character  has  passed  on  to  a  higher  school, 
another  has  recently  rejoiced  in  the  ussuraiK-e 
of  sins  forgiven. 

Miss  Campbell,  of  Hot  Springs,  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  said  that  all  the  love  and  kindness  that 
comes  to  the  children  there,  reaches  them 
through  the  school.  Boys  predominate  in  the 
mountains.  In  one  family  there  are  nine  and 
a  boys’  school  is  greatly  needed. 

Miss  McCarroll,  of  Park  Hill,  Indian  Terri¬ 
tory,  spoke  of  the  school  and  medical  work 
among  the  people.  At  a  distance  from  the 
school,  about  thirty  gather  for  Bible  instruc¬ 
tion  every  Sabbath  afternoon.  Here  fathers, 
mothers  and  children  down  to  babies  are 
found.  H.  E.  B. 

No.  S8  Finn  Ava. 


MISSIONABV  CONGRESS  REPORT. 

In  order  to  obtain  as  complete  a  report  as 
possible  of  all  the  addresses  and  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  Synodical  Missionary  Congress 
held  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  June  4th-6th,  ’94, 
the  Executive  Committee  employed  an  expert 
stenographer,  who  was  present  during  all  the 
sessions.  This  report  will  be  issued  in  pam¬ 
phlet  form  within  a  few  weeks,  at  the  very 
low  price  of  25  cents  per  copy,  postpaid,  bound 
in  paper,  and  40  cents  in  cloth. 

Every  delegate  who  was  present,  and  many 
others,  will  certainly  wish  one  or  more  copies. 
If  liberally  inclined,  no  one  could  do  better 
than  to  secure  a  number  of  copies  for  distribu¬ 
tion.  Every  one  interested  in  the  cause  of 
Christ  will  desire  to  see  these  excellent  mis¬ 
sionary  addresses  circulated  and  read  as  widely 
as  possible. 

The  committee  are  issuing  a  large  edition  in 
order  to  get  the  copies  at  so  low  a  price,  and 
are  depending  upon  friends  of  the  mission 
cause  to  buy  and  circulate  the  books.  Wil^ 
many  individuals  please  interest  themselves  in 
promoting  the  circulation  of  these  reports. 
Pastors  especially  are  asked  to  see  that  in 
each  church  some  one  is  appointed  to  secure 
orders.  All  orders  may  be  sent  to  the  Rev. 
G.  B.  F.  Hallock,  10  Livingston  Park,  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y. 


For  Nervous  Prostration 
Use  Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

Dr.  A.  Thau,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  says:  “I  have 
extensively  used  it  in  nervous  prostration  and  kin¬ 
dred  affections,  and  invariably  obtained  very  good 
results." 


The  leading  teachers  of  cookery 
and  writers  on  Domestic  Science 
use  and  recommend  Cleveland’s 
Baking  Powder,  as  j 

Mrs.  Rorer,  the  Principal  of  the 
Philadelphia  Cooking  School, 


Miss  Farmer,  the  Principal  of 
the  Boston  Cooking  School, 

Miss  Bedford,  the  Superintendent  ■ 
of  the  New  York  Cooking  School, 
Mrs.  Ewing,  the  Principal  of  the 
Chautauqua  School  of  Cookery. 


A  COLLEGE  FOB  SOUCITOBS. 

There  are  many  phases  of  life  insurance  which 
have  their  special  and  peculiar  interest.  Such,  for 
instance,  as  ratio  of  expenses  to  income,  and  to 
every  other  item  of  cost ;  of  percentage  of  new  busi¬ 
ness  ;  or  the  comparisons  of  results  in  every  con¬ 
ceivable  fashion  :  these,  and  others  that  might  be 
named,  are  always  in  order  for  consideration  in  the 
“Insurance  column.”  But  there  are  some  essen¬ 
tials  that  are  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  the 
best  results,  which  seldom  receive  the  careful 
attention  they  deserve.  "Were  the  history  of 
oiur  most  successful  companies  once  fully  and 
adequately  written  out,  it  would  appear  that 
the  element  of  personal  character  has  invariably 
played  a  large  and  worthy  part  in  the  success  of 
each  of  these  great  enterprises.  The  plans  were 
large,  or  grew  to  large  proportions,  by  reason  of  the 
good  men  behind  them.  There  were  first  able  di¬ 
rectors,  and  these  made  choice  of  the  best  men  to 
act  as  their  solicitors,  securing  if  possible  men  of 
suitable  training  and  of  good  standing.  And  it  may 
be  said  that  the  character  of  the  solicitor,  upon 
whose  individual  success  depends  the  collective 
prosperity  of  the  company,  is  never  a  matter  of  sec¬ 
ondary  importance. 

The  relations  of  the  assured  and  the  solicitor  are 
necessarily  more  or  less  intimate  and  confidential. 
They  may  be  compared  to  those  which  exist  between 
doctor  and  patient,  or  lawyer  and  client.  He  needs 
to  be  a  man  of  much  and  quick  intelligence,  of  trans¬ 
parent  honesty,  and  of  ready  and  unfeigned  sensi¬ 
bility.  The  ideal  solicitor  mu>-t  know  times  and 
seasons — must  know  when  to  press  his  suit,  and 
when  to  avoid  any  pressure  whatever.  The  mere¬ 
ly  practical  solicitor  of  the  present  day  is  far  from 
reaching  this  ideal,  it  is  to  be  feared.  In  the  rush 
and  scurry  for  business  which  is  now  going  on,  there 
are  few  solicitors  who  are  eminently  competent,  and 
who  have  habitually,  the  instinct  of  the  gentleman 
being  always  their  dominating  quality,  solicit  in¬ 
surance  with  due  consideration  of  the  dignity  of  their 
calling.  The  prevalent  go-as-you-please  style  of  life 
insurance  has  drawn  in  a  multitude  of  SDlicitors  who 
are  quite  careless  touching  all  the  better  motives 
and  finer  sentiments  which  enter  into  and  persuade 
one  to  life  insurance,  and  they  as  often  offend  as 
please  those  they  would  gain.  For  the  most  part, 
these  bunglers  have  left  other  avenues  of  business, 
and  are  simply  exploiting  the  present  one  as  a  tem¬ 
porary  means  of  livelihood.  They  may,  and  doubt¬ 
less  do,  do  their  best,  but  they  are  without  training 
or  other  guidance,  and  must  literally  bhrnder  along 
from  man  to  man,  or  man  to  woman,  as  best  they 
may. 

Is  it  not  time  that  a  change  be  made  for  the  better, 
to  the  end  that  these  rough  riders  of  to-day,  'vith 
their  tendencies  to  run  foul  of  each  other,  may  be 
replaced  by  properly  qualified  solicitors  ?  It  is  to 
be  said  in  excuse  for  the  many  shortcomings 
which  we  have  complained  of,  that  it  is  only  recent¬ 
ly  that  any  facilities  have  been  offered  for  their  cor¬ 
rection.  'The  want  is  now,  however,  supplied.  The 
means  of  improvement  and  of  careful  training  are 
now  placed  within  reach  of  any  of  our  young  men 
who  have  a  predilection  for  this  occupation,  or  shall 
we  not  rather  call  it  profession  f 

The  National  College  of  Life  Insurance  has  been 
opened  in  New  York,  the  prime  object  of  which  is 
to  afford  ambitious  young  fellows  the  coveted  op¬ 
portunity  for  training  in  what  may  be  styled  “  life 
insurance  ethics.”  'With  the  organization  of  this 
college  has  come  the  first  systematized  attempt  to 
develop  an  ideal  solicitor.  Its  purpose  is  to  teach 
the  full  requirements  of  insurance  solicitation,  and 
withal  to  aid  in  raising  the  profession  in  the  gener¬ 
al  public  esteem,  and  in  consonance  with  its  delicate 
and  proper  relation  to  humanity.  'The  special 
provision  now  made  for  instruction  may  well  at¬ 
tract  the  attention  of  a  desirable  class  of  young  men. 

The  Bureau  of  Information 

will  assist  you  in  ascertaining  the  latest  and  most  ap¬ 
proved  methods  of  Church  work;  what  is  new  in  Sunday 
^hool  apparatus,  literature  or  methods;  the  most  desir¬ 
able  furniture,  upholstery  and  decoration  for  churches, 
chapels,  lecture  rooms,  etc.;  facts  about  organs  or  other 
musical  instruments  and  suitable  and  effective  church 
music,  or  any  other  matters  affecting  the  spiritual  oi 
temporal  interests  of  your  church. 

We  are  in  a  position  to  supply  you  with  prompt  and 
reliable  info  mation  on  church  problems  of  whatever 
sort,  and  a  a  subscriber  you  are  entitled  to  use  our 
facilities  freely.  Address 

The  Evanselist, 

33  Union  Square,  New  York. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


1  PHTSlCIAirS  EXPERIENCE. 

I  have  used  the  Electropoise  professionally, 
with  a  success  far  superior  to  any  I  could  ever 
realize  from  the  administration  of  medicine. 

The  curative  power  of  the  instrument  in 
acute  diseases  is  certainly  remarkable.  Fever 
and  inflammation  scarcely  excite  a  passing 
apprehension,  so  assured  is  the  result  in  the 
experience  of  the  practitioner,  unless  in  the 
case  of  old  age,  or  in  a  condition  of  exhausted 
vitality. 

How  many  lives  might  be  saved  if  this  agent 
were  utilized  by  the  medical  profession?  In 
many  perverted  conditions  of  the  organism,  the 
Electropoise  has  marked  power  and  adapta¬ 
tion.  In  rheumatism  and  neuralgia,  in  bron¬ 
chial  consumption,  in  nervous  prostration  and 
in  spinal  irritation,  it  has,  in  my  experience, 
achieved  notable  results.  It  has  acted  with 
singular  efficacy  in  cases  of  excessive  vomit¬ 
ing,  which  have  resisted  the][operation  of  medi¬ 
cines. 

A  child  who  had  become  nearly  paralyzed  by 
a  fall,  was,  after  a  time,  able  to  walk  again 
by  the  help  of  this  instrument. 

In  la  grippe  I  have  never  failed  to  get  dis¬ 
eased  action  under  control  in  a  few  days, 
sometimes  within  twenty-four  or  thirty-six 
hours. 

Headache,  whether  due  to  gastric  or  hepatic 
disorders,  or  the  result  of  a  cold,  is  soon  re¬ 
lieved. 

Local  pains  due  to  any  irregularity,  have 
speedily  succumbed. 

I  greatly  prefer  the  Electropoise  to  any  and 
all  agencies  for  the  cure  of  the  sick,  of  which 
I  have  any  knowledge.  A  great  blessing  to 
the  world  it  would  be  if  it  could  be  used  pro¬ 
fessionally  by  the  medical  fraternity  in  all 
civilized  lands,  but  if  this  cannot  be  realized, 
then  the  people  themselves  may  most  advan¬ 
tageously  apply  the  instrument  for  their  own 
beneflt  and  welfare ;  by  this  the  havoc  wrought 
by  disease  would  be  greatly  checked  and  im¬ 
mensely  curtailed. 

CUNTON  COLaEOVE,  M.D. 

Yobzshibk,  N.  T.,  Mar  17th,  ISSi. 

A  ULTMASCS  KXPEBIBNCE. 

Deur  Sir:  I  have  concluded  to  keep  the 
Electropoise,  and  while  I  am  unable  to  give 
such  glowing  accounts  as  some  have  borne  to 
the  virtues  of  the  instrument,  in  my  own  case 
I  can  say  that  I  have  certainly  been  beneflted, 
and  as  to  Mrs.  Galley’s  case  the  thing  has 
worked  like  a  charm.  Her  constipation  has 
taken  its  departure,  and  her  general  health 
is  very  much  improved,  her  vigor  and  strength 
being  very  much  increased.  For  myself  I  have 
the  strongest  faith  that  eventually  it  will  en¬ 
tirely  cure  me. 

Respectfully  yours,  R.  R.  Gailet, 
(Pastor  Presbyterian  Church.) 

Mobbistowh,  Ohio,  Jane  18th,  18M. 

Shall  we  send  you  a  book  telling  all  about 
the  Electropoise,  the  theory,  the  price,  ease 
of  application,  successful  results  in  cases  pro. 
nounoed  incurable,  etc.  ?  It  goes  free  by  mail 
to  any  reader  asking  for  it. 

Electbolibkation  Co., 

(Moved  to)  1122  Broadway,  New  York. 


'*s  the  room ;  with  this  sponge  the  body  quick¬ 
ly,  and  rub  briskly  after  it.  All  cold  baths 
should  be  taken  with  great  rapidity  if  one 
would  have  the  full  beneflt  of  them.  Ten 
minutes  is  quite  sufficient  to  have  the  bathing 
and  drying  completed ;  and  if  it  can  be  done 
in  less  time,  so  much  the  better.  Care  also 
should  be  taken  not  to  stand  directly  in  a 
draught  while  the  body  is  wet,  to  work  fast, 
and  be  sure  to  be  perfectly  dry  before  putting 
on  any  clothing.  A  lack  of  attention  to  these 
details  sometimes  brings  unpleasant  results, 
which  lead  one  to  believe  that  he  cannot  stand 
a  cold  bath,  when,  in  reality,  it  is  only  his 
mismanagement  in  taking  it  which  works  him 
harm. 

For  both  comfort  and  health,  in  hot  weather 
the  windows  should  be  opened  at  sundown, 
and  as  many  as  possible  left  open  all  night 
and  during  the  early  morning  hours.  Toward 
noon  the  windows  can  be  closed,  and  the  blinds 
also,  to  keep  out  the  glare  of  the  sun ;  but  it 
is  not  healthv  to  keep  the  windows  closed,  as 
some  do,  both  day  and  night.  Such  houses 
always  have  a  musty  smell.  Sun  and  air  are 
great  puriflers,  and  the  more  we  admit  them 
to  our  homes,  the  sweeter  those  homes  will  be. 
It  is  better,  therefore,  to  have  the  windows 
not  facing  the  sun  open  all  day  long.  As  to 
another  part  of  every  good  house,  the  Ladies’ 
World  sajs:  “The  cellar  windows,  however, 
should  be  tightly  closed  through  the  day,  be¬ 
cause  the  heated  air  entering  during  the  day 
will  be  condensed  by  the  walls,  which  are  cool, 
and  make  the  cellar  damp  as  well  as  warm. 
It  is  a  trouble  to  close  the  windows  every 
morning  and  open  them  again  at  sundown, 
but  the  cellar,  and  in  fact  the  whole  house, 
will  be  drier  and  cooler  for  it.  Screens  add 
greatly'  to  the  comfort  of  housekeeping  in 
summer,  though  the  objection  is  sometimes 
urged  that  ‘they  keep  out  the  air’ ;  yet  I  have 
known  some  of  these  people  giving  this  excuse 
for  not  using  screens,  to  keep  their  windows 
closed  the  whole  time.  Screens  are  intended 
to  keep  out  flies  and  other  insects  that  are  so 
annoying  in  summer ;  therefore  they  should  be 
fltted  to  every  door  and  window  and  should  be 
kept  closed  all  the  time.  It  is  a  waste  of 
^  money  to  have  screens  in  the  windows  with 
the  sashes  raised  a  few  inches  above  them,  or 
to  have  screens  at  the  windows  and  none  at 
the  doors.  It  is  equally  foolish  to  have  people 
hold  the  screen  doors  open  while  they  talk 
with  some  one  outside.  Yet  this  is  done  con¬ 
stantly,  and  by  people  who  really  are  intelli¬ 
gent,  but  who  ‘do  not  think’  how  they  are 
adding  to  their  own  and  others’  discomfort  by 
their  misuse  of  the  screens.  The  absence  of 
flies  in  the  house  makes  the  work  much  easi¬ 
er,  as  those  housekeepers  can  testify  who  have 
their  doors  and  windows  properly  screened. 
And  what  a  comfort  to  have  no  flies  at  the 
table,  none  to  buzz  around  in  the  morning  and 
tease  you  into  early  rising,  no  inoths  or  beetles 


It’s  Education — 
simply  a  matter  of 
education 
— the  use 
of  Pearl¬ 
ine  for 
washing 

_  and  clean¬ 

ing.  The  bright  women,  those 
who  learn  quickly,  are  using  it 
now.  The  brighter  the  woman, 
the  larger  her  use  of  it — the 
more  good  uses  she  finds  to 
which  she  can  put  Pearline. 
Dull  women,  those  who  never 
use  new  things  until  their 
bright  sisters  have  drummed 
it  into  them — they’ll  use  it 
presently.  It’s  just  a  question 
of  sooner  or  later,  with  every 
woman  who  wants  the  best. 

TY _ Peddlers  and  someunscrup- 

X3C^^3.1  C  “•<>“»  grocers  will  tell  you, 
“  this  IS  as  good  as  ’  or  “  the 
same  as  Pearline.”  IT’S  FALSE— P« 


_ _  _ _  .‘earline  is 

never  peddled,  and  if  your  grocer  sends  you  some 
thing  in  place  of  Pearline,  do  the  honest  thing— 
ttnaitback.  404  JAMES  Pyi-ll.  New  York. 


DEAFNESS 


AND  HEAD  NOISES  atuEvto  av  usinq 


Hew  ieieBtille  lnTsatioB,  •aUrslr  diZereat  ia 
oonitiaotioa  from  ^1  othor  dariooi.  Awlft  the 
deaf  whea  all  other  devices  fail,  and  where  medi¬ 
cal  skill  has  sivsB  no  relief.  ‘Thev  are  safe, 
eomforuble  and  Invisible;  have  no  wire  or  etriaa 
attachment.  Write  for  pamphlet. 

WILSON  BAN  DNUM  CO. 
^-Mention  this  Paper.  LOUISVILLE,  KY- 


Drain  in 
KtiUoB. 


HMISKMLL^S 

OINTMENT 

Is  the  standard  reme-  mV 
dy  for  all  Diseases  A  ^  be- 

of  the  skin.  Can  ^  cause 

had  of  your  _  Jhr  its 

Druggistat  efficacy 

50  cents  removing 

a  box.  •  »  ^  all  Pimples, 
Try  -  4  afiXs  Blotches  and 
Freckles  and  also 
I  imparting  a  healthy 

\  i  action  to  the  skin, 

1  w  JOHHSTOMs 

HOUrOWAT  *  OOw 
W  '  PltUmdelplttst. 


to  disturb  you  at  night  when  the  lamps  are 
lighted.  ” 


?  Why  ? 

Look  Like  This 


DEnrsTooTiuaiECuM 


•TOPB  T^OTMAOMB  I  MATAMTkV 
CwfAnAMTCBo) 

DoB'tTAn  iBTATion.  Alldealers, 
•rirad  Iftelo 

CoS.  OKIIT4CO..MTnoiT  M. 


oi  all  deacriptiotts  mcuiufactureo 
and  for  aala  by 

T.  a.  SELLEW, 

111  Fulton  St.  Mow  York 


HEALTH  PARAGRAPHS. 

The  most  successful  remedy  for  the  bite  of 
'  \j  ammonia  and  water, 
m  which  it  is  sold  for 


the  mosquito  is 

or  in  the  dilute  _ _ _ 

household  use  it  is  weak  enough  without  add¬ 
ing  water.  Salt  and  water  is  a  common  rem¬ 
edy,  but  it  is  not  nearly  so  efficacious  as  am¬ 
monia. 

A  [^nge  bath  of  salt  water  is  extremely 
benefibial  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  although 
especially  so  in  winter,  as  those  accustomed 
to  it  are  less  liable  to  take  cold.  This  can  be 
taken  by  itself,  or  in  addition  to  a  warm  or 
cold  bath.  Sea  salt  or  rock  salt  can  be  used. 
Dissolve  about  half  a  teaspoonful  of  the  salt 
in  a  quart  of  water  of  the  same  temperature 
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WOMEN’S  BOARD  OF  FOBEION  MISSIONS. 

5S  FIFTH  ATENIJE. 

June  is  proverbially  a  month  for  weddings ; 
it  is  certainly  delightful  to  find  among  the 
numerous  announcements  some  that  bear 
closely  on  our  missionary  interests.  Mr. 
William  A.  Shedd  was  married  the  21st,  and 
expects  to  return  with  his  bride  to  his  work 
in  Oroomiah,  Persia,  in  July.  Mrs.  Shedd  was 
Miss  Myers  of  Covington,  Kentucky.  The 
Rev.  Frederick  W.  Jackson,  Jr. ,  returned  from 
Chefoo,  China,  last  month  with  a  similar  pur* 
pose,  being  married  in  Savannah,  Oa.,  on  June 
27th,  to  Miss  Louise  O.  Arnold.  Many  happy 
wishes  and  prayerful  hopes  follow  these 
young  couples  to  their  distant  homes,  where, 
we  trust,  many  years  may  be  spent  in  the 
Master’s  service. 

June  was  also  our  month  of  prayer  for 
Africa,  and  perhaps  the  warm  days  that 
brought  discomfort  to  us  gave  a  keener  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  suffering  our  missionaries  en¬ 
dure  in  tropical  lands.  Mr.  Milligan,  of  whom 
wo  have  heard  as  being  with  Dr.  Good  in 
Efulen,  our  new  interior  station,  wrote  some 
months  ago  a  letter  containing  many  items 
that  are  still  of  interest  He  says  the  traders 
of  West  Africa  include  a  considerable  number 
of  the  worst  men  in  the  world,  roaring  lions. 
One  would  have  to  describe  them  in  French, 
which  is  stronger  than  our  English  in  the 
language  of  indecency.  The  natives,  including 
our  many  Christians,  on  passing  the  trading 
houses,  must  remove  their  hats.  If  one  is  seen 
passing  with  his  hat  on.  it  is  taken  from  him, 
and  he  perhaps  is  unmercifully  flogged.  Some 
natives  were  chased  to  their  own  house  by  a 
trader  for  such  an  offence.  They  escaped,  but 
a  sick  man  lying  there  did  not.  The  fact  that 
he  was  swollen  and  sore  from  head  to  foot  did 
not  prevent  the  trader  from  dragging  him  out, 
flogging  him  frightfully,  and  leaving  him 
bruised  and  bleeding.  He  was  brought  by  the 
other  natives  to  the  missionaries’  home  to  die. 

Mr.  Milligan  speaks  of  the  comfortable 
weather  when  he  arrived  in  September,  but  of 
expecting  the  real  heat  in  January.  Their 
home  in  Efulen  is  described  vividly ;  its  walls 
of  bark  and  roof  of  thatch,  and  the  great  and 
unexpected  luxury  of  a  floor  of  boards  instead 
of  earth.  Of  the  five  rooms,  one  serves  for 
hall,  dining  room,  drawing-room,  reception- 
room,  dissecting-room,  and  conservatory.  The 
bedstead  which  Mr.  Kerr  has  made  for  Dr. 
Good  you  would  recognize  as  a  bedstead  at 
sight,  and  some  time  the  others  will  have  bed¬ 
steads  too !  As  to  the  clothing  they  took  out, 
it  seems  to  be  a  question  whether  to  keep  it 
out  to  be  eaten  by  roaches,  or  put  it  away  to 
be  destroyed  by  mould. 

Our  lonely  missionaries  are  often  completely 
at  the  mercy  of  the  natives,  and  at  one  time 
the  people,  either  from  mercenary  motives  or 
pure  wickedness,  combined  to  sell  them  no 
food.  But  these  same  people  had  been  treated 
by  Mr.  Good  for  their  sicknesses,  and  when  he 
refused  to  help  them,  sending  off  a  crowd  of 
patients,  including  several  kings’  wives,  they 
were  brought  to  their  senses.  The  next  day 
they  came  with  food,  as  usual. 

The  following  extracts  from  Miss  Reinhart’s 
letters  show  travelling  in  Turkey  to  be  some¬ 
what  different  from  the  journeys  taken  here  to 
summer  resorts.  Miss  Reinhart  writes,  not 
from  Mosul,  her  station,  but  from  Mardin, 
where  she  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ainslie  will  be 
during  the  summer.  We  arrived  here,  she 
writes,  after  ten  days  of  horseback  riding 
across  the  plain.  The  weather  from  10  A.  M. , 
till  the  evening  was  intensely  warm,  and  there 
was  not  a  tree  nor  river  nor  spring  all  the  way 
to  temper  it ;  but  the  mornings  were  pleasant, 
and  we  were  always  in  the  saddle  by  5  o’clock, 
and  rode  till  10  or  12  A.  M. ,  according  to  the 


size  of  the  pool  of  water  met,  for  all  we  or 
our  animals  had  to  drink  was  rain  water  stand¬ 
ing  in  depressions  in  the  ground.  If  there  was 
green  scum  on  it,  the  men  scraped  it  off,  filled 
the  stone  jars,  and  in  an  hour  the  dirt  would 
settle  to  the  bottom,  and  what  looked  like 
thick  mud  when  brought  would  become  quite 
clear,  good  water.  We  found  occasional  wells 
by  the  way,  but  the  water  in  them  was  so 
bitter  and  salty  we  could  not  drink  it. 

Sometimes  we  passed  tents  belonging  to 
“  coachers”  (wandering  tribes  of  Arabs) ,  who 
move  from  place  to  place  to  find  pasture  for 
their  cattle.  From  them  we  obtained  milk 
and  I'ibe,  a  drink  made  of  thick,  sour  goat’s 
milk  and  water.  It  was  a  novel  experience  to 
ride  up  to  a  flock  of  goats  and  wait  until  they 
are  milked  and  eagerly  drink  the  warm,  foamy 
liquid,  seasoned  with  plenty  of  hair.  It  makes 
me  half  sick  to  think  of  it  now,  but  at  the 
time  I  was  so  thirsty  and  warm  I  think  I 
could  have  drank  anything. 

The  plain  was  one  mass  of  lovely  flowers, 
poppies,  primroses,  gentian,  stars  of  Bethle¬ 
hem,  and  many  other  varieties,  and  with  the 
thick  green  grass,  a  more  beautiful  carpet  for 
our  tents  could  not  be  imagined.  Sometimes 
we  were  in  great  danger  from  snakes.  One 
night  our  men  sat  up  till  daylight  for  fear  of 
them,  as  they  are  always  found  in  the  place 
where  we  camped  that  day,  but  we  knew 
nothing  about  their  fears,  and  slept  soundly. 

It  was  necessary  to  take  soldiers  with  us, 
as  the  route  is  so  lonely  that  travellers  are 
often  robbed  by  the  coachers.  One  evening 
some  Arabs  approached  the  soldiers  and  said : 
“In  your  caravan  there  is  a  coacher,  between 
whose  tribe  and  ours  there  is  blood.  They 
killed  two  of  our  men,  and  we  wish  to  steal 
his  horse :  you  are  to  pay  no  heed  to  his  cries 
for  help.  ”  The  soldiers,  not  thinking  they 
would  dare  attack  so  large  a  caravan,  replied, 
“We  don’t  care  what  you  do.”  (Two  others 
had  joined  our  caravan  for  safety,  making  200 
animals  and  half  as  many  men).  But  the 
Arabs  meant  it,  and  the  next  day,  as  the  vic¬ 
tim  rode  alone  behind  the  rest,  a  party  seized 
him  and  his  horse,  ordered  him  to  dismount, 
and  one  jumping  on  the  horse,  started  across 
the  plain.  He  shouted,  and  the  soldiers, 
taking  in  the  situation  at  a  glance,  hastily 
loaded  their  guns  and  went  on  a  run  after  the 
thief.  They  soon  drew  hear  enough  to  make 
him  understand  that  they  would  shoot  if  he 
did  not  stop.  So,  as  the  Arabs  are  very  much 
afraid  of  gunpowder,  he  immmediately  sur¬ 
rendered.  They  took  the  horse,  but  let  him 
go.  That  is  all  it  amounted  to,  but  things 
looked  quite  exciting  for  a  short  time. 

FEDERATION  OF  BENEYOLENT  WORKERS. 

One  result  of  the  united  efforts  in  behalf  of 
the  unemployed  in  lower  New  York  last  win 
ter  has  been  the  organization  of  The  Commit¬ 
tee  of  East  Side  Workers.  Protestants  irre¬ 
spective  of  denominational  lines,  Roman  Cath¬ 
olics,  Hebrews  and  others  not  indentified  with 
any  religious  body  have  banded  themselves 
together  for  closer  cooperation.  A  Provision¬ 
al  Plan  of  Federation  has  been  prepared  and 
is  printed  herewith.  In  addition  to  the  names 
which  are  signed  to  the  plan,  which  represent 
only  a  few  of  the  churches  and  societies 
which  took  part  in  the  formation  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  a  number  of  clergymen  and  laymen 
have  expressed  their  hearty  approval  of  the 
principles  contained  in  the  plan  and  their  in¬ 
tention  of  giving  the  movement  their  earnest 
cooperation. 

The  object  of  the  Committee  is  to  increase 
the  efficiency  of  benevolent  work  in  lower 
New  York,  especially  on  the  East  Side,  by 
careful  study  of  the  needs  of  the  people  and 
by  united  effort  whenever  practicable.  Rep¬ 


resenting  churches  and  charitable  societies, 
the  Committee  will  seek  to  bring  the  two 
classes  into  more  perfect  accord  in  the  humane 
work  which  they  are  engaged.  Every  phase 
of  life  affecting  the  working  man  and  his 
family  will  be  studied  and  the  evils  found  will 
be  corrected  so  far  as  practicable. 

The  following  is  the  Provisional  Plan  which 
the  churches  and  societies  laboring  among  the 
half  million  people  within  the  district  named 
are  asked  to  consider.  Suggestions,  criti¬ 
cisms  and  words  of  approval  will  be  gladly 
welcomed  by  the  Committee  and  may  be  sent 
to  the  chairman  339  East  4th  Street. 

PB0TI810NAI,  SUOG^TIONS. 

Without  surrendering  our  allegiance  to  the  re¬ 
ligious  body  or  charitable  society  with  which  we 
may  be  connected,  the  representatives  of  the  church¬ 
es,  synagogues  and  benevolent  organizations  labor¬ 
ing  in  lower  New  York  believe  that  the  time  has 
come  for  closer  cooperation  among  the  workers  than 
at  present  exists.  To  secure  that  end,  a  committee 
known  as  the  Committee  of  East  Side  Workers  shall 
be  appointed,  consisting  of  the  pastor,  priest  or 
rabbi,  and  one  member  of  every  church  and  congre¬ 
gation  and  the  president  and  an  accredited  repre¬ 
sentative  from  each  benevoient  society  desiring  to 
cooperate  in  this  manner,  having  its  field  of  labor 
south  of  Fourteenth  Street  and  east  of  Broadway. 
The  duty  of  this  general  Committee  shall  be  to  con¬ 
sider  the  spiritual  and  temporal  needs  of  the  people 
within  this  district,  with  a  view  to  greater  efficiency 
at  less  expense  To  carry  out  this  plan,  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  six  sub-committees  is  suggest^  as  follows: 

1.  An  Executive  Committee  consisting  of  the 
president  and  secietary  of  the  general  committee, 
and  five  representatives  of  the  cooperating  religious 
bodies  or  benevolent  societies  to  be  chosen  by  the 
general  committee.  The  function  of  the  executive 
committee  shall  be  to  carry  into  effect  such  plans  as 
shall  strengthen  the  work  of  the  general  committee 
and  increase  its  usefulness. 

2.  A  Religious  Committee  to  consider  the  spirit¬ 
ual  needs  of  the  district.  To  prevent  unnecessary 
competition,  resulting  too  often  in  discord  in  famil¬ 
ies,  and  overlapping  of  effort,  causing  useless  ex¬ 
penditure  of  time  and  money,  it  is  recommended 
that  sucb  methods  of  mutual  help  be  adopted,  as 
may  be  approved  by  the  committee,  as  for  example 
the  exchange  of  church  lists. 

3.  A  Benevolent  f'ommittee  to  consider  the  tem¬ 
poral  needs  of  the  district  with  a  view  of  helping 
every  family  needing  aid  and  of  preventing  the 
pauperization  incident  to  indiscriminate  giving  and 
lack  of  cooperation.  Self-help  shall  be  the  goal  con¬ 
stantly  kept  in  view,  with  direct  relief  as  the  last 
resort. 


4.  A  Building  Committee  to  secure  a  suitable 
building  as  near  the  centre  of  the  district  as  practi¬ 
cable,  to  be  occupied  by  branches  of  the  several 
cooperating  societies,  the  expense  of  which  shall  be 
he  borne  by  the  societies  is  such  proportion  as  the 
Committee  may  decide. 

5.  A  Lecture  Committee  to  provide  courses  of  lec¬ 
tures  each  winter  for  the  working  people,  in  such 
places  as  may  seem  best,  on  topics  relating  to  the 
different  phases  of  their  life,  mcluding  the  cmo  of 
the  home,  tbe  training  of  children,  the  relation  of 
capital  and  labor,  wages,  rent.  Improved  dwellings, 
temperance,  etc. 


6.  A  Sanitary  Committee  to  study  the  question 
of  tenement  house  reform  in  this  city  and  in  other 
cities,  to  aid  in  enforcing  the  sanitary  laws  already 
on  the  statute  books,  to  suggest  needed  reforms,  to 
create  a  public  interest  in  favor  of  improved  dwel¬ 
lings.  public  baths  and  small  parks  in  this  part  of 
the  city,  and  generally  to  consider  all  questions  re¬ 
lating  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  people  among 
whom  we  labor. 

Signed  by 

Rev.  John  B.  Devins,  Hope  Chapel,  and  New 
York  Employment  Society. 

Mrs.  Charles  R.  Lowell,  Charity  Organization 
Society. 

Mr.  John  Seely  Ward,  Jr.,  Brootherhood  of 
St.  Andrew. 

Mr.  Nathaniel  S.  Rosen au.  United  Hebrew 
Charities. 


Rev.  Daniel  H.  Overton,  Emanuel  Chapel. 

Mr.  J.  Lloyd  Thomas,  Industrial  Christian  Alli¬ 


ance. 

Rev.  J.  G.  Thoms,  Mariners’  Temple. 

Rev.  W.  T.  Elsino,  DeWitt  Chapel,  City  Mission 


Society. 

Rev.  Daniel  Redmond,  Wilson  Mission. 


In  renewing  bis  appeal  for  the  little  church 
he  is  striving  to  erect,  the  Rev.  I.  T.  Whitte- 
more  (stated  clerk  of  the  Presbytery  of  Arizo¬ 
na)  says  in  a  private  note  to  the  Editor and 
by  way  of  apology  for  pressing  tbe  matter  at 
this  time :  “  I  am  very  near  three  score  and  ten 
—July  12th— and  it  is  not  probable  that  I  shall 
build  any  more  churches  when  this  is  com¬ 
pleted,  but  if  God  spares  my  life,  I  want  t 
see  this  Mexican  church  housed,  and  I  hope 
to  persevere  until  it  is  done.  ” 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


Jalf  S,  18»4. 


Ministers  and  Churches. 


NEW  YORK. 

Brooklyn. — At  the  July  communion  in  the 
Central  Presbyterian  Church  (Rev.  J.  F.  Car 
son,  pastor),  there  was  an  accession  of  23 
members.  These,  with  the  72  members  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  April  communion,  and  the  89 
rereived  at  the  January  communion,  make  the 
increase  for  the  six  months  IM. 

R«>chester. — The  Central  Church  people  are 
liptening  (in  the  absence  of  Dr.  Stebbins,  who 
is  abroad)  to  President  Stryker  of  Hamilton 
College.  His  able  discourses  and  generally 
highly  acceptable  ministrations  bring  together 
large  summer  audiences. 

The  Third  Church  congregations  have  been 
good  at  all  the  services  thus  far  held  by  their 
astur-elect,  the  Rev.  Richard  D.  Harlan,  and 
is  thoroughly  biblical  discourses,  earnest  and 
devout  spirit  and  cordial  intercourse,  have 
greatly  won  upon  that  well  instructed  dock, 
so  that  they  appreciate  more  and  more  the 
wisdom  and  providence  of  their  choice.  Al¬ 
though  the  thermometer  was  among  the  nine¬ 
ties  and  some  usual  hearers  had  gone  to  their 
cottages  at  Lake  Ontario,  the  pews  were  full 
on  Sabbath  morning  last. 

Onondaga  Valley. — Six  persons  were  re¬ 
ceived  to  membership  last  Sunday,  making 
eighteen  thus  received  during  the  last  six 
months.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Dwight  F. 
Hayden,  recently  an  officer  in  Plymouth 
Church,  Syracuse,  and  Mr.  Myron  M.  Allen, 
formerly  an  elder  in  the  Oneida  Presbyterian 
Church  (and  whose  letters  have  often  appeared 
in  The  Evangelist)  were  elected  to  the  elder¬ 
ship  of  this  church.  C.  F.  J. 

Centrbville. — The  church  at  Centreville 
having  recently  called  the  Rev.  R.  B.  Ferine, 
a  late  graduate  of  the  Auburn  Seminary,  to 
its  pastorate,  installation  services  were  held 
on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  June  19.  The  ser¬ 
mon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  F.  J.  Pohl,  of 
Durham.  The  charge  to  the  pastor  was  de¬ 
livered  by  the  Rev.  Rufus  King,  of  Cairo,  and 
the  charge  to  the  people  by  the  Rev.  C.  G. 
Hazard,  of  Catskill,  who  also  presided  and 
proposed  the  constitutional  questions.  The 
occasion  was  a  very  happy  one  and  the  church 
is  looking  forward  to  new  usefulness  and  pros¬ 
perity  under  Mr.  Perine’s  leadership. 

Cambridge.  - -The  Rev.  Richard  Turnbull, 
lately  the  pastor  of  the  Second  Avenue  Church 
of  Detroit,  was  installed  pastor  of  the  church 
of  Cambridge,  Y.,  June  27th.  The  Rev. 
William  M.  Johnson.  D.D. ,  presided  in  the 
place  of  the  moderator,  the  Rev.  Charles  £. 
MacGinness,  Ph.D.,  and  delivered  the  charge 
to  the  people ;  the  Rev.  George  W.  Plack 
preached  the  sermon,  and  the  Rev.  Hector 
Hall  charged  the  pastor.  It  was  an  interest¬ 
ing  service,  largely  attended,  with  fine  music, 
and  beautiful  fiowers.  The  prospects  are 
bright  for  a  faithful  pastorate  and  a  united, 
aggressive  work  in  this  historic  church,  “the 
old  white  meeting-house  of  Cambridge.” 

A.  H.  A. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Thb  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  held 
its  Intermediate  meeting  in  Kingston,  June 
20th.  The  death  of  Dr.  John  Hall  was  duly 
announced  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
prepate  an  obituary  for  our  records.  Dr.  Hall 
was  received  as  a  licentiate  from  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Philadelphia,  August  8rd,  lb41,  and 
ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  Trenton  First 
Church,  August  11th.  Bis  active  pastorate 
continued  until  May  Ist,  1886.  since  when  he 
has  been  pastor  Emeritus.  He  departed  this 
life  May  10th,  having  been  for  almost  53 
years  one  of  the  most  honored  members  of  this 
Presbytery.  The  death  of  Dr.  Joseph  G. 
Symmes  was  also  announced  to  Presbytery, 
occurring  June  28rd.  Dr.  Symmes  was  a  licen¬ 
tiate  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick, 
and  was  dismissed  August  12th,  '54,  to  the 
Presbytery  of  Madison.  From  a  most  success 
ful  pastorate  in  Madison,  Indiana,  First  Church, 
he  was  called  to  succeed  his  father-in-law. 
Dr.  Symmes  C.  Henry,  in  the  pastorate  of 
Cranbury  First  Church,  in  May,  1857,  the 
united  pastorates  extending  through  nearly  74 
years.  The  First  Church,  Cranbury,  after 
forming  a  part  of  the  Presbytery  of  New 
Brunswick,  from  the  organization  of  the 
Presbytery  in  1788,  was  set  off  at  the  re  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  Synod  of  New  Jersey  in  1870,  to 
the  Presbytery  of  Monmouth,  with  its  Pastor. 
Presbytery  appointed  a  committee  to  attend 
the  funeral  of  Dr.  Symmes,  June  27th,  to  ex¬ 
press  to  family,  the  church,  and  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Monmouth,  our  sympathy  with  them 


in  this  sad  bereavement.  The  pastoral  relation 
of  Rev.  Samuel  A.  Harlow  with  Trenton  Fourth 
Church,  was  dissolved,  to  take  effect  June 
80th.  Licentiate  Guiacorus  Maugeri  was  or 
dained  as  an  Evangelist.  At  these  services,  the 
Moderator,  Rev.  Samuel  J.  Milliken,  presided, 
proposed  the  constitutional  questions,  and 
offered  the  ordaining  prayer.  Rev.  Dr.  George 
T.  Purves  preached  the  Sermon,  and  Rev.  Dr. 
Lewis  W.  Mudge  gave  the  charge  to  the 
Evangelist.  Presbytery  adjourned  to  meet  in 
Dayton  Church,  Tuesday,  October  2nd,  at 
10 : 30  A.  H. 

A.  L.  Armstrong.  Stated  Clerk. 

MINNESOTA. 

Duluth. — Dear  Evangelist :  There  have  been 
changes  in  this  portion  of  the  Presbyterian 
vineyard  worthy  of  notice.  Six  years  ago 
there  were  but  two  Presbyterian  churches  in 
this  city ;  now  there  are  ten,  besides  one  Scan¬ 
dinavian  enterprise,  the  youngest  of  which, 
“The  Glen  Avon  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Duluth,”  has  an  interesting  history.  Glen 
Avon  is  a  residence  suburb,  beautfully  located 
upon  the  “Heights,”  yet  conveeniently  con¬ 
nected  with  the  business  portion  by  electric 
cars.  By  the  liberality,  enterprise,  and  wise 
forethought  of  the  proprietors,  “  Hardy  Sem¬ 
inary,  a  college  preparatory  school  for  girls," 
was  located  there.  This  institution  has  a 
commodious  building,  erected  for  and  suitably 
adapted  to  its  present  use,  and  attractive 
grounds  overlooking  the  lake,  Minnesota 
Point,  and  the  Wisconsin  shore  of  Lake 
Superior.  The  school  has  just  completed  its 
seventh  year,  graduating  its  fifth  senior  class 
on  the  12th  of  June.  Its  alumnsa  now  num¬ 
ber  twenty- three,  who  are  represented  by 
members  at  Michigan  University,  Smith, 
Wellesley,  and  Vassar  colleges.  The  increas¬ 
ing  population  of  this  delightful  suburb,  to 
gether  with  the  interests  of  this  institution, 
led  to  the  erection  of  a  church  edifice,  com¬ 
plete  in  all  its  appointments,  including  elec¬ 
tric  light  attachments,  which  was  in  October 
last  conveyed  by  A.  R  MacFarlan,  I^q-,  a 
free  gift  to  the  Glen  Avon  Presbyterian  Soci¬ 
ety,  which  had  been  previously  organized  un¬ 
der  the  statute.  And  on  the  8th  of  November 
it  was  dedicated,  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Ringland,  the 
former  pastor  of  the  First  Church  preaching 
the  dedicatory  sermon.  A  Sabbath -school  had 
already  been  organized,  with  about  100  schol¬ 
ars.  The  church  was  duly  organized  by  a 
committee  of  Presbytery,  but  no  pastor  secured 
until  recently.  On  the  10th  of  May  Mr.  M. 
Semple,  a  graduate  of  McCormick  Seminary, 
was  ordained  and  installed,  the  society  pro 
viding  his  salary  without  aid  from  the  Board. 
The  church  has  a  fine  field  and  a  promising 
pastor.  The  First  Church  has  been  without 
a  pastor,  though  not  without  temporary  supply 
services,  since  Dr.  Ringland  resigned  to  take 
the  presidency  of  McAlister  College.  Though 
thrice  disappointed,  yet  not  discouraged,  they 
finally  invited  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Clelland,  D.  D  , 
of  Springfield,  Mo.,  and  were  rewarded  by  his 
acceptance  of  their  unanimous  call.  He  was 
installed  on  the  13th  of  June.  Besides  his  pas¬ 
torates  at  Council  Bluffs  and  Keokuk,  Iowa, 
and  Springfield,  Mo. ,  he  has  been  for  years  a 
director  in  McCormick  Theological  Seminary. 
He  has  been  moderator  of  each  of  the  Synods 
of  Iowa  and  Missouri,  and  he  was  selected  by 
the  General  Assembly  as  its  representative  at 
the  Pan -Presbyterian  Council  at  London  in 
1888.  We  esteem  him  an  acquisition  to  our 
Presbytery  ,as  well  as  to  the  church  over  which 
h*  has  been  installed.  On  Wednesday  evening 
of  last  week  he  was  given  a  reception  in  the 
parlors  of  the  First  Church,  the  spontaneity 
and  cordirjity  of  which  must  have  been  ex 
ceedingly  gratifying  to  him.  Besides  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  his  own  charge,  the  clergy  of  the  city 
of  'other  denominations,  as  well  as  our  own 
and  several  from  out  of  town,  paid  their  re¬ 
spects.  At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  Presby¬ 
tery  held  at  West  Duluth  (now  a  part  of  the 
city)  on  the  8th  of  June.  Mr.  George  H. 
Keithley,  a  graduate  of  McCormick  Seminary, 
was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  West 
minster  Church.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  E.  H. 
Ball  of  the  junior  class  of  McCormick  Sem¬ 
inary  was  licensed  to  preach.  He  is  spending 
his  vacation  ministering  to  the  church  at 
Willow  River.  On  the  2uth  of  June  the  Rev. 
W.  B.  Greenshields  was  installed  pastor  of  the 
Hazlewood  Park  and  Highland  churches. 
These  aie  two  feeble  churches  located  in 
growing  residence  portions  of  the  city  unoc¬ 
cupied  by  other  denominations,  and  where  re¬ 
ligious  services  are  greatly  needed.  And  on 
the  22nd  of  June  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Hackett  was 
installed  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
at  New  Duluth,  and  given  charge  also  of  the 


churches  at  Fond  du  Lao  and  Ironton.  ^  Thus 
now  all  the  vacant  churches  of  the  city  are 
supplied  with  pastoral  care,  and  we  are  pray¬ 
ing  and  looking  for  a  blessing.  McC. 

WISCONSIN. 

La  Crosse. — The  special  services  of  Dr.  J. 
Wilbur  Chapman  and  hie  associates  have  done 
much  to  streng,then  the  churches.  The  clos¬ 
ing  meeting  June  10  in  Empire  Rink  was  the 
largest  religious  meeting  ever  held  in  La 
Crosse.  The  whole  city  was  moved,  and  the 
meetings  were  held,  one  in  the  North  Side  and 
the  other  in  the  South  Side,  each  evening, 
with  other  services  in  the  afternoon.  The 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  the  Rev.  William 
Torrance  pastor,  received  45  members  on  June 
17  as  first  fruits.  Many  of  these  were  heads 
of  families.  The  North  Church,  the  Rev.  L. 
L.  McKee  pastor,  has  received  20  members 
thus  far. 

Chippewa  Falls.  —Pastor  Broadhurst  of  the 
First  Church  welcomed  seven  new  members 
June  24.  Himself  and  wife  have  gone  to  the 
Pacific  coast  for  a  season. 

Beaver  Dam.  —  Decided  action  has  been 
taken  by  the  churches  of  Beaver  Dam  on  the 
Sabbath  and  temperance  questions.  At  a  union 
meeting  June  24  a  petition  was  formulated  and 
sent  to  the  Mayor,  asking  him  to  enforce  ex¬ 
isting  laws.  A  Sabbath  school  Institute  is  ap¬ 
pointed  at  South  Beaver  Dam  July  7  and  8. 


TIME  TO  DO  SOMETHING  PBACTICABLE. 

Dr.  T.  S.  Hamlin  preached  a  strong  and 
timely  sermon  in  his  Washington  pulpit  on 
Sunday  morning  in  view  of  the  present  dis¬ 
turbed  conditions,  which  so  threaten  and 
cloud  the  otherwise  improving  prospects  of  the 
nation.  He  said,  in  concluding  bis  discourse : 

“We  have  spent  time  on  hair  splitting  the¬ 
ologies  and  ecclesiastical  politics  that  should 
have  been  given  to  solving  the  problems  of 
our  Christian  civilization.  Good  citizens  with¬ 
in  and  without  the  Churches,  order-loving, 
law-abiding  men,  can  no  longer  afford  to 
whistle  socialism  and  anarchy  down  the  wind 
or  to  commit  them  to  the  policeman  and  the 
sheriff. 

“The  wise  cannot  afford  to  be  so  absorbed 
in  metaphysics  and  ancient  history  as  to  be 
oblivious  to  conditions  on  the  next  square  or 
in  the  adjoining  alley.  The  rich  cannot  afford 
to  ostentatiously  display  their  wealth  in  hunt¬ 
ing  for  fresh  luxuries  and  sensations,  thinking 
to  quiet  by  a  dole  of  bread  the  sense  of  in¬ 
justice  in  the  thousands  that  are  starving  in 
enforced  idleness.  Anarchy  must  be  met  with 
stem  and  swift  punishment.  Socialism  and 
populism  must  be  met,  not  with  contempt  or 
sneers,  but  with  solid  arguments  and  earnest 
efforts  to  improve  the  hard  conditions  of  which 
they  justly  complain.  Our  children  must  be 
taught  at  home,  at  school,  at  church,  the 
worth  of  labor  and  the  shame  and  crime  of 
attempting  to  live  b^  their  wits.  We  must  all 
learn  that  freedom  is  a  stewardship  as  well  as 
a  privilege,  that  there  is  no  magic  in  the 
ballot  to  charm  the  idle,  the  vicious,  the  crim¬ 
inal  into  good  citizens:  that  justice  must  pre¬ 
cede  and  control  generosity :  that  hatred  and 
violence  and  lawlessness  must  be  met  by  their 
opposites ;  that  in  nation,  as  well  as  individual, 
evil  can  be  overcome  only  by  good.” 


Among  the  summer  conventions  and  confer¬ 
ences  in  progress  or  soon  to  be,  one  object  in 
which  many  of  our  readers  have  learned  to 
take  an  interest  is  included.  This  is  the  New 
York  Tenement  House  Chapter  of  the  Order 
of  the  King’s  Daughters  and  Sons,  which  will 
have  an  important  place  in  the  summer  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Order,  at  Long  Beach,  Long 
Island.  The  convention  will  be  held  July  13 
to  14,  and  will  be  interesting  from  beginning 
to  end.  On  Friday  afternoon  the  work  of  the 
Tenement  House  Chapter  will  be  presented  by 
the  Superintendent,  Miss  Charlotte  A.  Water- 
bury,  Mrs.  Houghton,  and  others ;  and  in  the 
evening  Mr.  Jacob  A.  Riis  (who  is  one  of  the 
officers  of  the  Chapter)  will  give  his  notable 
lecture,  with  stereopticon  illustrations.  How 
the  Other  Half  Lives,  giving  a  graphic  view 
of  the  conditions  with  which  the  Chapter  has 
to  deal.  Return  tickets  to  Long  Beach  will  be 
at  commutation  rates,  and  arrangements  for 
meals  and  lodging  have  been  made  to  suit  all 
purses. 


Julf  3,  1894. 
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THE  POPULAR 

SCIENCE  MONTHLY 

FOR  JULY. 

The  Meaning  of  Corporations  and  Trusts.  B/  Lo¬ 
gan  O.  McPhbrson. 

Points  oat  the  causes  and  tendencies  that  are  prodn 
eing  combinations  ef  capital  and  labor. 

Studies  of  Childhood.  I.  The  Age  of  Imagination. 
By  Jambs  Suixt,  M.  A.,  LL.D. 

The  first  of  a  series  by  the  eminent  EnKlish  psycholo¬ 
gist  Much  rt  the  cnr'ous  activity  of  childish  nunds  is 
explained  in  this  article. 

A  Colonial  Weather  Serrloe.  (Illustrated.)  By 
Alkxandeb  MoAdtb. 

An  account  of  the  observations  and  correepindence  of 
Thomas  JefFeison  an<i  Prof.  James  Madison,  in  wMch 
our  modern  weather  service  is  foreshadowed. 

Sunshine  through  the  Woods.  (Illustrated.)  By  Bt- 
RON  D  Halstbad. 
liescrlhes  the  texture  of  various  well-known  woods, 
with  pictures  showing  the  grain  of  each  by  transmitted 
light. 

OTHER  ARTICLES: 

Homks  or  SooiAi.  Insects  (illustrated) ;  Latitude  and 
VERTEBits;  Death  or  Professor  Billroth  (with 
Portrait);  The  Obeat  Blubstonb  Industry  (illus¬ 
trated)  ;  Lady  Mary  Wobtley  Montagu  and  Mod¬ 
ern  Bacteriology:  Joseph  Neby:  A  Pestalozzian 
Pioneer:  Kiln-Drying  HaruWood:  On  AcguiRSD 
Facial  Expression;  Savagery  and  Survivals; 
Sketch  or  Heinrich  Hertz  (with  Portrait). 
Editor’s  Table;  Literary  Notices;  Popular  Mis¬ 
cellany;  Notes. 
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Four  More  Haps  of  Palestine  Left  I 

Some  time  ago  we  acquired  a  number  of  the  large 
Maps  of  Palestine  and  Syria  made  by  the  late  Prof.  H.  S. 
Osborn,  LL.D.,  of  Oxford,  Ohio.  They  are  6  feet  by 
10  feet  in  size,  strongly  mounted  and  printed  in  the 
best  manner.  The  Maps  were  made  very  carefully  after 
the  latest  authorities  and  explorations,  and  are  wonder 
fully  accurate  and  valuable.  In  addition  to  the  usual 
geographical  details.  Prof.  Osborn  located  the  more 
important  khans,  castles,  convents,  churches  and 
mosques,  mission  stations,  pools,  groves,  roads,  battle¬ 
fields,  etc.  The  Map  wJI  be  found  of  the  greatest  use¬ 
fulness  for  wall  purposes  in  Sunday  schools,  libraries, 
and  the  study. 

The  original  price  of  the  Map  was$12y  but  we  offer 
the  remaining  four  on  hand  at  $6  each,  express  charge 
to  be  added.  "First  come,  first  served." 
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The  Erai^elist  to  its  Readers. 


A  HELPFUL  SERVICE. 


Do  Pastors.  Ciders  or  Deacons 
want  to  know 

ot  the  most  approved  methods  now  in  use  by 
the  strongest  New  York  Churches ,  the  latest 
ideas  in  church  organization,  decoration,  or 
equipment;  the  newest  and  best  hymn-books, 
their  character  and  cost ;  parallel  Bibles  for 
study  use,  or  pulpit  reading ;  methods  of 
lighting,  beating,  or  ventilating  churches; 
Communion  sets  of  solid  silver  or  plated -ware, 
cost,  new  designs,  etc.  ;  Communion  wine, 
fermented  or  unfermented,  its  cost,  keeping, 
etc.  ;  the  latest  books  on  religious  topics,  their 
character,  or  cost ;  stationery  or  job  printing ; 
stained  glass  windows;  memorial  tablets; 
pews,  pulpits,  reading  -  desks,  reading- lights, 
pulpit  furniture,  carpets,  cushions,  fonts, 
bells,  clocks,  pianos,  organs,  great  or  small, 
or  anything  else  of  use  in  or  about  the  church? 
If  you  do,  write  to  The  Evangelist,  and  infor¬ 
mation  will  be  given  you  promptly  and  with¬ 
out  charge. 

Do  the  T rustees 

want  to  know  of  a  suitable  architect  to  build 
or  remodel  a  church,  or  to  improve  to  the  best 
advantage  any  site  you  may  have  under  con¬ 
sideration.  how  to  manage  the  problems  of 
heat,  light,  and  ventilation,  how  other  church¬ 
es  raise  money,  how  they  manage  their  church 
debts,  of  the  newest  devices  of  bonding  church 
debts,  how  to  engage  wisely  the  employees  of 
a  church,  how  best  to  advertise  the  services 
and  to  give  them  proper  publicity,  etc.  ?  The 
Evangelist  will  give  them  practical  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  topics  desired  from  the  most  ex¬ 
perienced  authorities  in  New  York  City. 

Does  the  Organist  or  Choir 
Leader 

want  to  know  of  the  latest  anthems,  volun¬ 
taries,  preludes,  offertories,  chants.  Scrip¬ 
ture  sentences,  or  selections  from  any  ora¬ 
torios  ;  of  new  motors,  gas,  water,  or  electric ; 
or  of  any  thing  wherewith  to  improve  or  beau¬ 
tify  the  musical  service?  If  so,  have  him 
write  to  The  Evangelist. 

Does  the  Sunday-School  Sup¬ 
erintendent 

want  to  know  of  the  latest  and  best  helps  in 
Sunday  -  school  work,  seats,  black  -  boards, 
maps,  charts,  texts,  song-books,  cards,  can¬ 
tatas,  lesson  helps,  libraries,  latest  books  for 
libraries,  teachers*  registers,  class  cards, 
library  cards,  librarians’  records,  superintend¬ 
ents’  records,  etc.  ?  If  so,  full  and  accurate 
information  will  be  given  by  The  Evangelist. 

Do  the  Ladies 

want  to  know  of  the  latest  and  best  helps  for 
Home  or  Foreign  Missionary  meetings,  sewing 
circles,  pastors’  aid  societies,  church  enter¬ 
tainments,  or  other  agencies  of  church  work? 
If  so,  let  them  write  to  The  Evangelist. 

Do  the  Young  People 

want  to  know  of  the  latest  supplies  and  aids 
for  Christian  Endeavor  workers.  King’s 
Daughters,  Boys’  Brigades,  Brotherhoods,  or 
other  organizations,  of  special  music,  badges, 
cards,  books,  etc.  ?  If  so,  have  them  write  to 
The  Evangelist  as  to  character,  prices,  etc.  * 
We  desire  that  active  workers  in  the  Church, 
whether  subscribers  or  not.  should  avail  them 
selves  freely  of  this  service.  No  one  need 
hesitate  to  do  so  for  fear  of  imposing  upon  us, 
for,  of  course,  it  is  incidentally  of  benefit  to 
the  paper  to  be  a  medium  between  its  readers 
and  the  business  public.  Whether  relating  to 
materials,  prices,  or  current  customs,  informa¬ 
tion  will  be  accurate,  unbiased,  and  practical. 

Publisher  of  The  Evangelist, 

33  Union  Square  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


WASHINGTON 

LIFE  INS.  CO. 

“OF  — 

NEW  YORK. 


W.  A.  Brewer,  Jr.,  Pres. 


ASSETS  -  $12,500,000 

The  holdings  of  most  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
panies,  (at  a  time  when  losses  on  railroad,  in¬ 
dustrial,  and  manufacturing  securities  have 
reached  Thousands  of  Millions, )  contrasted  with 
the  first  Mortgage  loans  of  the  Washington  on 
real  estate,  give  force  to  this  Official  Endorse¬ 
ment  by  the  Hon.  Superintendent,  after  an 
exhaustive  examination  of  the  Company,  to 
wit: 

**  It  is  most  agreeable  to  me  to  know  that 
your  Company  discloses  a  most  excellent  con¬ 
dition  of  affairs. 

"  Signed.  JAMES  F.  PIERCE, 

“  Superintendent. 

"New  York.  Sept.  28,  IWO •’ 

£.  8.  FRENCH,  2d  Y-Pres.  and  Nnpt.  of  Ageneles. 

21  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


HOME 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

(Khce:  No.  119  Broadway. 

Sonnfy^latk  S»m/~€uinuat  Statmoot,  Jamiaiy,  t8$^ 


■nOtABT  OT  AMR8. 

OsaklaBsiki, . $848,379  61 

BmI  Ectots, . 1,>S4,689  SC 

Ualtad  SutM  Bteoki,  (lUilMt  Tals*)  •  1,469,876  00 

Buk,TnutOo,  sad  Sallmd  Stocks  sad  Baadi, 

(Msrkot  Vsiuo),  ....  8,684,406  OC 
Btsto  sad  (Xty  Bmdi,  (Market  Yalia),  •  916,314  74 

Boada  4  MorteagootbMagint  lies  oaBoal  Batata,  611,083  M 
Loaai  oa  Btooki,  payaUo  oa  doauad,  -  -  847,300  OC 

PicalauaaoollMtadaadlakaadaoflgoat^  686,680^ 


lataicatdMaadaotnidaBlit  Jam.,  1888, 


_ 37,887  < 

$•,838,764  4« 


UABIUTUS. 

OaakOaiital,  .... 
Bomtto  Prcnlam  Fiad, 

Bmottc  for  Uapaid  Lom  sad  elala% 
lot  darplaih  ... 


-  $8,800.600  06 
4,335,118  00 
824,401  6S 
-  1,»79,239  8t 

$9,338,764  44 


DAMSEL  A.  HEALD,  Prosldont. 
fiSBEWBolNO^’  f  Vfo^ProMdouta. 

TFILUAH  L.  BIGKLOW. 
THOMAB  B.  ORSKNE, 

RKNRT  J.  fBRRISa  (  a  flfinTdttTifT 

ABBUMAH  M.  BUBTXa.  1  8«>r«tarloa. 


CHEAPEST 

BOOKSTORE 

IN  THE  WORLD  I 

THE  UE6EST  COLLECTION  OF  NEW  MMi 
SECOND-H/IND  BOONS  IK  THE  UHIFEKSI 
At  a  great  rednetlon  fYow  Pabllsbers’  prieet 

Send  no  a  Postal  Card,  namtuK  any  book  you  may  do 
dre.  and  we  shall  quote  price  b;  return  mall. 

SPECIAL  TERMS  TO  LIBRARIES 

MAMMOTB  OAIALOdrs  WUMm, 

LECCAT  BROTHERS, 

81  Chambers  Straat, 

Sd  door  West  of  City  HaU  Park  NMW  YORK 


DR.  FIELD’S 

“Open  Letters’*  to  Ingersoll. 

These  letters,  r^iinted  with  additions,  from  the 
North  American  Review,  can  be  had  in  neat  pamph¬ 
let  form,  for  ten  centa,  poatpaid,  on  application  to 

The  Evangelist, 

33  Union  Square. 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 


The  Cvanselist  Publishins  Company, 

3S  Union  Square.  New  York. 


“WOODFIELD.” 

Boardine  School  for  Girls.  IStb  year.  Terms,  from 
$600  to  $800  per  year.  Address  for  Catalogae,  ••Wood- 
field,”  Loxan.  Phila.  (Jo.,  Pa. 


Mchaols  aud  (^!^oUeges, 


iCHERMKKHOKN'S  TEACHEBS’  AGENCY. 
I  Oldest  and  best  known  in  U.  8. 

Established  186&. 

8  Bast  14th  Strbht,  Nbw  York. 


HENRY  M,  FIEU),  D.D.,  Editor. 
HENRY  R.  ElililOT,  PnbUsher. 


C4YUU  UKE  MILITARY  ACADEMY, ''KrV' 

AdvantaKes— A  well  dhciplined  school.  Experienced 
Teachers.  Location  near  (Jomell  University.  Term  be¬ 
gins  Sept.  19, 1894.  For  illustrated  circnlar.  addre^s 
Col.  C.  J.  WRIGH  B.S.,  A  M  .  (, 
or  ALFRED  K.  McALPINE.  A.M  , )  Ctincipals. 


WILSON  COLLEGE 

Classioal,  Scientific  and  Special  Courses.  Mnsic  and 
Art.  Piinted  forms  sent  to  schools  training  pupils  for 
entrance  by  certificate.  Address,  Chambersbnrg,  Pa. 


TXRMS :  Three  dollars  a  year,  in  advance,  postage  paid. 
In  foreign  countries  $1.04  extra  for  foreign  postage. 
For  two  years  in  advance,  or  for  one  year’s  snbecri|>- 
tion  and  one  new  snbscriter.  Five  dollars. 

In  clnbs  of  five  or  more.  Two  dollars  each. 

The  paper  will  be  sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber 
for  three  months  for  twenty-five  cents,  in  advance. 
SimecBiBRRB  who  change  their  address  should  notify  us 
at  once,  and  the  paiier  will  be  sent  to  the  new  address 
till  notified  to  the  contrary. 

ADYKRTisuta  Rates,  80  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

Remit  in  all  cases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  or¬ 
der,  post-olBce  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Address  The  Evanffelist, 

33  Union  Square,  New  York, 


Miss  Spriof ’s  Eoflish  and  French  School  for  Qirfs, 

No.  131  Blast  Thirty-sixth  Street,  near  Park  Avenue,, 
reopens  Thareday,  Sept.  27.  Class  for  Little  Boys. 


The  Misnen  Ely’s  School  for  Girls. 

BIVKBSIDX  DlUVJfi, 

rtth  and  86th  Streets,  New  York. 


UrSOIT  SEMINARY, 

NEW  PEESTON,  UTCHFIELD  CO.,  CONN. 

For  Boys  and  Young  Men.  References;  President  Dwight, 
Yale  University;  Rev.  T.  L.  Cnyler,  D.D..  of  Brooklyn. 
For  other  references  or  information,  inquire  of 

Bev.  HENBY  UPSON.  Priiteipal. 


West  Jersey  Academy. 

BBIDGETON,  N.  J. 

A  School  for  Boys.  Prepares  for  College  o.'  Business.  A 
Christian  Home  and  School.  Refers  to  Rev.  Henry  M. 
Field,  D.D„  of  Thx  Evanoclisx,  the  Facnlty  of  Prince¬ 
ton  College,  etc.  For  terms  and  information  address 
PHOEBUS  W.  LYON.  A.M..  Principal. 


The  Leading  Conservatory  of  America.. 
Founded  bv  Dr  El  TourKe.  Carl  Faelten,  Director. 
Illustrated  Calendar  giving  full  information  free. 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  Boston. 


Entered  at  the  Poet^fflee  at  New  York  as  second^lass 
mod  matter. 


J^ctwi0ls  and  CflUefles. 


TUC  nCCIIIIhir  school  fob  gibls. 

I  nL  UuulRlllU  ^hig  on-the- Hudson. 

Four  naduate  courses.  Piepares  for  college.  Art 
SchooL  Music  School.  Director,  Albert  Ross  Parsons. 
Proximity  to  New  York  alTords  city  advantages.  27th 
year  begins  Sept.  18.  Miss  C.  C.  Fuller,  Prin. 


NbwJxrsky  Lawrenceville 
LAWBENCBTILLE  SCHOOL 

JOHN  O.  GREEN  Foundation 
Capacity  of  School  300. 

Eiarlj  application  for  admission  is  advisable. 

For  catalogue  and  information,  address 
Rev.  Jamu  C.  Mackbnzik.  Ph.D. 


UKE  ERIE  SEMINARY, 

PAXNSSVIliIJB,  OHIO. 

Practically  Collegiate  with  the  care  and  culture  o' 
home.  Mias  MARY  EVANS,  Principal. 


Potcis  and  Summer 


FORT  EDWARD  OOLLEDIATE  INSTITUTE. 

For  Young  Women  and  Girls.  Superior  modern  build¬ 
ings  and  appointments.  Five  courses  and  preparatory. 
12  teachers.  ^0.  37rh  year.  Sept.  25.  Illustrated  cata¬ 
logue.  JOS.  £.  KING,  D.D.,  Principal,  Fort  Edward. 


Maple  View  House,  Sullivan  County.  Liberty,  N.  Y,. 
One  mile  from  htatioo  :  accommodates  66:  elevation. 
2,0(X)feet;  large  farm;  kood  shade  T>rins,  $8  to  $12 
weekly.  J.  B.  NICHOI^  &  SOIL 


FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

Established  in  1850.  Twenty  minutes  from  Philadel- 
bia,  two  hours  from  New  York.  Opens  September  26th. 
dr  circulars  and  reports  apply  to  Principals. 

060OTZ  SCHOOL  P  O..  PA. 


Richard  S.Storrs.  D.D.  I  Refers  (  W.  N.  McVickar.  D.O. 
Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  f  to  I  Mrs.  C.  Emerson  Brown 

Walton-Wellesley  School, 

For  the  higher  edncaiion  of  Girls  and  Young 
Ladies.  General  and  Classical  Course;  also.  Pre¬ 
paratory  and  Ontional.  Address 

DR.  AND  MRS  JAMES  R.  CAMPBELL, 

2101  and  2103  ^mce  Street. 

F^iladelphla,  Pa. 

Refers  to 

Geo.  Dana  Boardman,  D.D.,  J.  R.  Miller,  D.D., 

Mrs.  C.  Henrotin.  Miss  Frances  E.  Willard. 


CREST  VIEW  itabi^„  GREENWICH.  CT. 

Ab'olntely  healthful;  very  accessible:  superior  nccommo- 
dations;  home  comforts.  H.  M.  HITCHCOCK,  M.D. 


BRADFORD  ACADEMY. 

HaimwynnmppBBBgMi  for  comfort  and  health.  Twentr- 
fire  acne— twelve  in  crore ;  lake  for  rowing  and  akatin^. 
ClaMioal  and  Mneral  eonrae  of  atudy ;  alao^reparctory 
and  optiooal.  Year  ooamenoea  Sept.  12,  IDM.  Apply  to 
JESTiDA  O,  AlaLEN .  Principal,  Bradford,  Maaa. 


Catskill  riountains, 

Jewett  Heights  House,  Jewett,  N.  Y.. 

Accommodates  50.  Elevation  1900  feet.  Dry,  cool  at¬ 
mosphere;  pnie  spring  water;  superior  drainage;  tele¬ 
graph  and  telephone.  Georffe  H.  Chase,  Prop. 

Refers  to  The  Evangelist  or  W.  VauGasbeen,  1026  8d 
Ave.,  New  York  City.  Dr.  Charles  G.  Purdy,  118  Quincy 
Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


WELLS  COLLEGE  ™«J«imen 


AUBOBA,  N.Y. 

Three  Full  Courses  of  Study.  Location  beautiful  and 
healtbfnL  New  bnilding  with  Modern  Improvements. 
Session  begins  September  19, 1894.  Send  for  catalogue. 


Oxford,  Ohio. 

The  Western,  a  College  and  Seminary 
for  Women. 

Fortieth  year  opens  Sent.  12. 1894.  Complete  College 
Courses.  Classical  and  Literary.  Superior  advan¬ 
tages  in  Music,  Ehicution  and  Art.  Faculty  ot  twen¬ 
ty  members.  Library  over  6(X)0  volumes.  Well 
equipped  Biological  and  Physical  Laboratories  and 
Art  Studios.  Batldings  lighted  by  e  ectricity  and 
heated  by  steam.  Perfect  sanitary  condition.  Beau¬ 
tiful  location.  Campus  of  65  acre«.  Terms,  •200 
per  year. 

MISS  I.En.A  S.  McKEE,  Fh.D. 


YE  SEMINARY,  RYE,  NEW-YORK,-For  partiou. 
J  lars  address  M^.  S.  J.  LIFE. 


MISS  ESCUDIER’S 

BOARDING  HOUSE,  22  Mt.  Carmel  St.,  Que 
the  Citadel,  the  Governor’s  Garden  and  Duf 
race.  Terms  on  application. 


Houghton  seminary  for  young  wo.men. 

Clinton.  N.  Y.  Affords  finest  advantages  for  cnltnre 
and  social  tralnitig,  with  thorough  preparation  for  the 
best  Colleges.  Samtation  perfect.  For  lllnstrated  cata¬ 
logue,  address  A.  G.  BENEDICT,  IMncipal. 


The  Cherry  Trees,  Morristown,  N.J. 

OPEN  FOR  GUESTS.  Special  care  given  to  Invalids 
and  Convaleacents.  Addrei^s 

MISS  TRAYLEN,  15  High  Street. 


Nsw  York,  Canandaigua. 

Granger  place  school  fob  girls.  Estab- 

lifhed  1876.  Year  begins  Sept.  19.  Preparatory, 
A.cademic  and  Coll^ate  departanenf .  Certificates 
accepted  by  lading  Colleges  and  Unlver^  ties. 

Ca!rOLD%  a.  COMSTOCK.  President 


CLAVERACK  COLLEGE 

AND  HUDSON  RIVER  INSTITUTE. 

For  Boys  and  Girls.  Healthfally  and  beantlfnllv  locat¬ 
ed  In  the  Hudson  River  Talley.  Will  open  its  list  year 
Sept.  17.  For  catalogues  address 

Rev.  A.  H.  FLACK.  A.M.,  President.  Claverack,  N.  Y. 


N*w  York,  Newburgh. 

The  Misses  Mackie’s  School  for  Girls 

Twenty-ninth  year. 

Certificate  admits  to  Vassar  and  Wellesley. 


TEMPLE  GROVE  SEMINARY.  s^^^Sg, 

N.  Y.  Regular  and  optional  courses  for  Young  Ladiei 
10  teachers.  Cbas.  F.  Dowd,  Ph.D.,  Prest. 


(HAIN  LINE  B.  &  O.  R.  R.) 


IVY  HALL, 

Home  and  CoUege-prepaiatory  School  for  Yonog  Ladies. 
Certificate  admits  to  Smith.  Established,  1861. 

Mrs.  J.  Allkn  Maxwxlu,  PrincipaL 


SEASON  OPENS  JUNE  28d,  1894. 


South  Carolina,  Columbia. 

College  for  Women. 

A  fine  winter  resort  for  girls  and  yonng  ladies,  where 
protection  fiom  inclement  winters  and  unsurpassed  ad¬ 
vantages  in  edneation  are  secured.  The  grounds,  four 
acres— the  baadsomest  of  any  school  in  the  South— make 
a  winter  garden  attracive  for  out-door  exercise.  Same 
climate  as  Snmmerville,  Aiken  or  California.  Music 
and  Art  departments  finest  in  the  South.  French  and 
Gero>an  spoken.  Buildings  heated  by  hot-water  heaters. 
Appointments  and  sanitary  arrangemeuts  first  class. 

Rev.  W.  R.  Atkinson,  D.D.,  President. 


Rates,  $60.  8To  and  $90  a  month,  according^ 
to  location  Address 

GEORGE  D.  DeSHIELDS,  Manager, 
Cumberland,  Md.,  up  to  June  10;  after  that 
date,  either  Deer  Park  or  Oakland,  Garrett 
County,  Md. 


trofessional 
ress.  “Prln- 


FOB  Girls,  will  receive  the  daughters  of 
men  at  one-half  of  its  regular  ra'ns.  Ad 
cipaL”  P.  O.  Box  1592,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


SUMMER  HOMES.  A  beautifully  illuatrated  book 
—list  of  over  3000  summer  hotels  and  boarding  houses  in 
Catskill  mountains  and  Northern  New  York  Send  six 
cents  in  stamps  to  H.  B.  Jagoe.  Geo.  Eastn.  Pass.  Agt. 
West  Shore  R.R.,  363  Broadway,  New  York,  or  free  upon 
application. 


DR.  STRONG’S  SANITARIUM 


Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

A  popular  resort  for  health,  rest,  change,  or  recrea¬ 
tion,  all  the  year.  Elevator,  electric  hells,  steam  heat, 
sun  parlor,  and  promt  nade  on  the  toof :  snltes  of  rooms 
with  baths.  Dry,  tonic  air,  Saratoga  waters.  Lawn  Ten¬ 
nis,  Croquet,  etc.  Massage,  Electricity.  All  baths  and 
remedial  appliances.  New  Turkish  and  Russian  Baths. 
Send  for  lllnstrated  circular. 


Green  Springs  the  famous  healthresort  is  situated 
on  the  Nickel  Plate  Road.  Special  low  rates.  Write- 
F.  J.  Moore,  Genl.  Ag«nt,  Buffalo. 


The  NiiAel  Plate  Road  has  the  finest  sleeping  cars 
and  the  smoothest  road  bed. 


Buffet  Sleeping  cars  on  the  Nickel  Plate  Road. 


(  A  i  \  K  in  I 
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[From  Words  and  Works,  Roanoke,  Ta.,  Jane  23.1 
JOSBPH  LEE  SPCKLABKE, 

Many  of  those  who  attended  services  in  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  of  Soanoke,  on  a 
recent  Sabbath,  when  the  Rev.  Mr.  Shepp- 
herd,  our  African  missionary,  gave  an  account 
of  his  work,  were  impressed  with  the  prayer 
offered  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Spurlarke,  who  sat 
in  the  pulpit  with  him.  Mr.  Spurlarke  has  for 
more  than  a  year  been  pastor  of  the  colored 
Presbyterian  Church  of  this  city.  On  Satur¬ 
day  morning,  the  12th,  he  died  after  an  illness 
of  only  a  few  weeks.  His  death  was  a  shock 
to  all  who  knew  him.  He  died  in  Salem,  Va., 
at  the  residence  of  his  parents.  He  was  Wried 
from  the  Presbyterian  church  which  was  ten¬ 
dered  for  that  purpose.  The  large  building 
was  crowded  from  back  to  front  with  hie 
friends,  among  whom  were  many  white  per¬ 
sons  who  had  known  him.  So  great  was  the 
crowd  that  not  only  were  the  spaces  about  the 
doors  filled,  but  large  numbers  coi^regated 
about  the  windows  on  the  outside  The  pro¬ 
cession  of  carriages  and  vehicles  of  various 
sorts  was  very  large. 

The  pulpit  was  occupied  by  the  pastor  of  the 
church,  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Bridges,  the  colored 
ministers  of  the  various  churches  in  Roanoke 
and  Salem,  and  by  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Campbell, 
who  had  been  asked  to  preach  the  sermon. 
The  various  colored  ministers  participated  in 
the  services,  which  were  of  the  most  solemn 
character.  All  realized  that  a  good  and  use¬ 
ful  man  had  been  taken  away. 

Mr.  Spurlarke  had  been  educated  at  Ham¬ 
ilton  College,  New  York,  and  about  one  year 
since  took  charge  of  the  little  band  of  colored 
Presbyterians  in  this  city.  He  soon  made  his 
impression  upon  those  who  met  him  and  his 
good  qualities  began  to  manifest  themselves. 
He  had  the  rare  faculty  of  interesting  others 
in  himself  and  his  work.  One  of  his  first 
efforts  was  to  start  a  school  for  the  better 
education  of  his  race,  and  in  this  he  interested 
a  young  colored  lawyer,  Mr.  Dungee,  and  to¬ 
gether  they  began  this  work,  which  grew  in 


Shining  Silver. 

There’s  alwars  a  best  in  every  eitm,  tm 
this  one  ifi 

Electro-Silicon 

bat  jon’re  only  oar  word  for  that,  if  it’s 
tme  yoa  thould  know  it 

It  Costs  Nothing 

to  prove  it;  yonr  eddress  on  a  postal 
sent  to  ni  will  do  it  Once  tried  we 
leave  the  rest  to  yon. 

It’s  unlike  any  other. 
It’s  sold  everywhere. 
THE  ELECTRO  SILICON  CO.,  72  John  St.,  New  York. 


interest,  until  they  had  gathered  more  than  a 
hundred  scholars  into  it.  The  success  of  the 
school  attracted  the  attention  of  Mr.  John  H. 
Davis,  a  wealthy  colored  man,  who  was  in¬ 
terested  in  the  advancement  of  his  race,  and 
at  his  own  expense  he  erected  a  building, 
which  is  known  us  the  Davis  Industrial  Col¬ 
lege.  and  which  he  gave  for  the  use  of  the 
school  free  of  rent. 

The  extent  of  Mr.  Spurlarke’s  influence  was 
evident  in  the  fact  that  with  a  membership  in 
his  church  of  only  twenty  to  begin  with  he 
had  in  addition  as  the  result  of  his  own  work 
and  of  his  influence  over  others,  a  Sunday- 
school  of  fifty  or  sixty  scholars  and  a  day 
school  of  over  one  hundred. 

His  singular  administrative  abilities  were 
again  shown  in  the  successful  work  done  by 
the  branch  of  the  Union  Benevolent  Society  in 
caring  for  the  poor  among  his  race.  The 
whites  who  knew  him  respected  him.  Bright, 
modest,  unobtrusive  he  has  left  a  vacancy 
among  his  people  which  may  be  hard  to  fill, 
but  which  we  trust  will  be  speedily  filled. 


Grand  NATIONAL  AWARD 
of  16,600  francs. 


A  Room  properly  Swept  and  dusted  will 
keep  clean  a  long  time.  In  dusting,  also, 
there  should  be  some  method.  Begin  at  one 
side  of  the  room  and  take  everything  as  you 
come  to  it,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
giving  the  duster  frequent  shakings  out  of  a 
window ;  or  you  may  first  dust  all  the  bric-a- 
brac,  then  the  pictures,  then  the  tables,  &c. 
In  all  cases  wash,  rinse,  and  hang  your  duster 
to  dry  as  soon  as  you  are  through,  so  that  it 
will  be  clean  for  next  time. 

A  Rich  Sweetmeat.— Some  of  the  ladies  are 
commending  a  sweetmeat  for  tea,  made  from 
dates  and  almonds,  which  is  just  now  more 
fashionable  than  preserved  ginger.  The  house¬ 
wife  who  invented  it  stones  two  pounds  of 
dates  and  puts  an  almond  in  the  centre  of 
each  one.  Boil  together  a  pound  of  sugar 
with  half  a  pint  of  cider.  Boil  and  skim,  then 
add  two  dozen  cloves,  a  teaspoonful  of  ground 
cinnamon,  the  same  quantity  of  allspice,  and 
four  tablespoonfuls  of  lemon  juice.  Simmer 
the  dates  in  this  syrup  an  hour. 


ur  amooMinio  Tona 

COMTAININC 

PERUVIAN  BARK,  IRON,  MD 
PURE  CATALAN  WINE. 

For  tke  PRETENTION  mmd  OURBaT 

ialirii,  Indigestion,  Loss  of  il|ipitits,itc. 

88  me  Droaat,  Parla. 

E.  FOIREIA  4  CO.,  30  N.  WILLIAI  ST,  NEW  YORK, 


Miss  Sarah  Norcross  is  dead  at  eighty-two 
years.  She  worked  in  the  Lowell  cotton  mills 
fifty-two  years.  She  was  always  ready  to  help 
the  poor,  and  gave  of  her  small  earnings  when 
she  could — in  the  aggregate,  a  goodly  sum. 


Light  for 
Street  and 
Driveway. 


And  Keep  You  Cool 

Drink  It  when  yon  uv  tblratj;  when  yon 
are  tired ;  wben  youareoverbeated.  When¬ 
ever  yon  fbel  that  a  bealtb-rivlog  temperance 
drink  wlU  do  yon  good,  dnnk 


A  Library  on  Wheele. 

A  home  missionary  has  undertaken  to  coUect  an  In¬ 
definite  number  of  books  to  be  known  as  Our  Church 
Mirror  Circulating  Library  for  the  benefit  of  the  church¬ 
es  under  bis  care,  but  especially  for  the  families  under 
bis  pastoral  oversight  in  the  rural  districts.  It  will  he 
catalogued  and  the  books  selected  will  b«-  conveyed  to 
those  selecting  them  in  connection  with  preaching  and 
pastoral  visitations,  to  be  loaned,  subject  to  rules  that 
usually  govern  libraries.  Any  of  our  readers  who  sym¬ 
pathize  with  the  plan  miy  consider  themselves  solicited 
to  contribute  one  or  more  volumes.  Books  suitable  for 
children  and  you^ _people  will  always  he  in  demand. 
Address  Rev.  J.  W7  Funk,  68S  K.  Topeka  Av.,  Wichita, 
Kanstw. 


HIRES* 

Rootbeer 


IThe  S.  G.  &  L.  Co.  Tubular 
Globe  Street-Lamp  is  the 
best  made.  Equal  to  the  best 
gas-light.  Will  not  blow  out, 
smoke,  or  freeze.  Can  be  set  by 
wick-regulator  to  burn  from  4  to 
16  hours.  Is  cheap,  yet  perfect. 
Bums  4  hours  for  i  cent. 

Buy  it  of  your  dealer.  He  has  it,  or 
can  get  it  for  you  if  you  insist. 

Send  for  our  catalogue. 

STEAM  GAUGE  &  LANTERN  COMPANY, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Chicago :  25  Lake  St. 


AtSc.  pkg.  makeaS  gallons.  Boldevarywhera. 

gtad  1*.  Muip  tM  bnacIM  platan  oorda  ud  kook. 

The  Chao.  E.  Hires  Ca^  Philadelphia. 


Percentages  of  Undesignated  Contributions. 

For  the  ^Idance  of  Church  Sessions  in  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  miscellaneous  and  nudesiguated  contributions 
taken  up  in  the  Sabnath  collections,  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  has  made  certain  recommendations.  It  is  to  tie 
remembered,  however,  that  these  percentages  of  distri¬ 
bution  do  not  apply  to  the  general  coliections  taken  np 
by  order  of  the  Assembly  for  the  several  Boards.  The 
Assemblv  has  made  no  recommendation  concerning 
these  latter  collections,  but  leaves  the  amount  to  be  oon- 
tribnted  entirely  to  the  judgment  of  the  individual 
donor.  The  Assembly’s  percentages  of  dlsttlbntton  a^ 
ply  only  to  contrlbntions  concerning  which  the  individ- 
oal  donor  has  expressed  no  desire,  and  are  as  follows: 
Home  MlMions,  38  per  cent. 

Foreign  Missions,  81  “ 

Education.  6  “ 

Sabbath  School  Work,  8  ’* 

Olinrch  Erection,  8  ’’ 

Freedmen,  5  “ 

Ministerial  Relief.  9  “ 

Aid  for  Colleges,  S  “ 

Wm.  Hbnbt  Robirts,  Stated  Clerk. 


FOR  CATAU»UE 

MASS. 

Taa  eBB  save  tmmmmr  hr  waarlag  th« 
W.  L.  DaaglBs  iS.OO  Shae. 

Baaaaaa,  we  are  the  largest  insasfsntarsrs  of 
this  gtsds  of  shoes  la  tks  world,  sad  gnarsntss  their 
valns  by  stamping  tbs  name  aaa  pries  oa  the 
bottom,  which  protect  you  against  hRhprIaasaad 
the  mhUI toman’s  profits.  Onr  shoes  sgusl  onatom 
work  In  style,  eair  fitting  end  wearing  qasilttos, 
Wehsvs these  sold  every whais  stlowar  prlossfor 
the  veins  given  than  any  other  make.  Tsksaosab- 
stitats.  If  your  dealer  cannot  snpply  yon,  we  oaa. 


250a  a  Bottle,  immediate  Relief  Guaranteed.  Six¬ 
ty  years  on  the  market.  Continned  increased  demand. 
All  druggists  sell  it. 


PRKSBYTEBIGS. 

Presbyterr  of  Geneva  will  hold  an  adjontned  meet¬ 
ing  at  Dresden,  N.  Y.,  Monday,  July  9.  at  I  p.  m.  By  or¬ 
der  of  the  Moderator.  J.  Wilpobo  Jacks,  S.  C. 


MABBIAOGS. 

Shirwood— Wist,— Jnne  20.  at  the  residence  of  the 
bride’s  parents.  Jamesvtllv,  N.Y..  by  the  Rev.  J.  Wilford 
Jacks  of  Romnlns.  N.  Y.,  Miss  Adelaide  Mayhnrst  Sher¬ 
wood,  only  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs  Bradford  Sher¬ 
wood,  to  Dr.  Cwvln  B.  West  of  Rome.  N.  Y. 


PHYSICIAN— A  Presbyterian  minister  who  has  just 
gradoated  as  a  phyucian  will  remnnerate  any  per¬ 
son  who  will  lead  him  to  a  satisfactory  sltnatlon  or  loca¬ 
tion.  Has  been  in  the  pastorate  for  eleven  years:  is  an 
A.M.;  wed  SB,  and  single.  Address  “Phtbeoiab,’*  care 
of  The  Evangelist. 


PBE8EBTR  TOUR  BTANORUSTS. 

Now  that  Tu  Etahoblut  is  published  In  ashapeooB* 
venlent  tor  binding,  many  of  its  readers  will  wish  a 
binder  for  the  purpose  e  keeping  a  file  in  the  best  order 
We  can  supply  such  binder  tor  80  cents  each,  pootags 
prepaid.  Address  Tb  Evahobubt,  P.  O.  Box  SBQ,  New 
York  city. 


The  Nickel  Plate  Road  haa  very  low  rates  with  no 
change  of  cars  between  Boston,  New  York  and 
Chicago,  via  Cleveland  and  Ft.  Wayne. 
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At  this  season,  when  plans  ot  summer  travel  are  rapidly  being  made,  under 
the  spur  ol  the  fierce  heats  ot  July,  :to  one  should  fhil  to  examine  the  pre-eminent 
claims  ot  the  Adirondack  region.  Here  is  an  Empire  ot  Health,  open  to  all  and 
easy  ot  access.  A  domain  equal  in  extent  to  any  one  ot  several  ot  the  states  in  the 
Union  retains  its  original  glory  ot  mountain,  lake  and  forest.  Under  the  wise 
policy  ot  the  state  its  wildness  is  guarded  while  every  facility  is  afforded  visitors 
to  reach  its  confines. 

Among  these  approaches  the  most  important  is  that  ot  the  Delaware  and 
Hudson  Railroad  System  which  bounds  the  region  on  the  south  and  eatt,  and 
penetrates  to  the  heart  oi  the  wilderness  by  well-located  branch  lines.  The  trav¬ 
eller,  alter  teaching  Saratoga,  at  the  southeast  corner  ot  the  district,  can  go 
either  directly  into  the  Adirondacks  by  way  ot  the  Adirondack  Railwaj ,  or  skirt 
the  eastern  border,  passing  liake  George  and  Lake  Champlain,  till  he  reaches  the 
Canada  line.  At  various  points,  notably  W«'stport,  excellent  stage  routes  carry 
him  at  once  to  the  finest  resorts,  thus  enabling  him  to  get  the  delights  and  bene¬ 
fits  ol  a  sojourn  in  the  wilderness  without  the  fatigue  and  expense  ot  the  earlier 
times. 

To  help  visitors  choose  their  route  wisely  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  issue  a 
‘^souvenir**  guide  ol  152  pages,  carefully  prepared  and  beautifully  illustrated, 
with  several  most  helpful  maps,  which  is  sent  tree  on  application  to  J.  W. 
Burdick,  General  Passenger  Agent,  D.  &  H.  C.  Co.’s  B.  R.,  Albany,  New  York. 


tn  THE  BEAtTurvL  NEW  HTEABIHHIPS  or  thk 

Old  Dominion  Line 

To  Old  Point  Comfort  or  Vii^inia  Beach  and  Ret. 

(.Hygeia  Hotel.')  CPrincest^Aruie  Hotel.) 

MOST  DEUORTm.  KMORTS  OK  TBB  ATLAXTIC  COAST  FOB  A 

SUMHER  OUTING 

NAY  BE  MADE  FOB 

t-g  ^  OU  Point  Comfort.  .  $i6.oo  C-g  w 
I  Virginia  Beach.  .  .  17.00  I  / 

M.  VF  A  day  Bud  a  quarter  at  either  hotel,  k  ■ 

INCLUDING  EVERY  EXPENSE 

or  MEALS  AND  BERTHS  EK  BOUTS  AKD  A  DAT  AND  A 
qUABTEB'S  BOARD  AT  EITBBB  HOTS. 

This  trip  is  an  ideal  one,  as  the 
course  skirts  the  coast  with  little 
likelihood  of  sea-sickness,  and  passes 
in  review  many  watering  places  and 
points  of  interest. 

teamers  for  NORFOl.K,  POKTSUOC  TU.  OLD  POINT 
tX-MTORT.  Biid  NBWrORT  NEWR  VIKGINIA  BEACB, 
PSTER  BUKO,  and  RI>.  HHUND,  VA.,  and  WAtsBING- 
TUN.  D.  C.— Mon..  Tuea..  Wed..  '1  burs.,  and  ifaL  For 
KICHMOND.  tU  JAMES  KIVtB-Mon..  Wed.,  and  Sat. 
For  WlUT  mINT,  Va.— luea.,  Thura.,  and  Kat.  From 
Pier  ;ltt.  N.  R.,  foot  Beach  St,  at  3  F.  M.,  Saturdays  4 
p.  M.  ThrouEh  ticketB  and  freight  rates  to  all  points, 
Porprluted  matter  and  mil  particulars  address 
OLD  DOMINION  S.  8.  CO., 

W.  t>.  UUILLAUDEU,  • 

Traffic  Mgr.  Plcr  a6,  N.  R.,  Ncw  York. 


NORTHERN 
PACIFIC 
R.  R. 


THIS  IS  A 
SCENE  IN 
THE 


Y  ELLOWSTONE 

Park. 


Summer  Vacation 

described  in  a  new  Illustrated  book  “Sum¬ 
mer  Homes  among  the  Green  Hills  of  Ver¬ 
mont  AND  ALONG  THE  SHORES  OF  LaKE  CHAM¬ 
PLAIN,  containing  selected  addresses  of  the 
Bett  Family  Homes  for  entertaining  Sum¬ 
mer  Guests,  at  prices  from  $4  to  IjllO  per 
week,  also  list  of  finest  Hotels  with  prices  and 
Excursion  Rates.  Out  door  pleasures.  Ashing, 
boating,  climate  and  scenery,  all  unexcelled. 
Mnlled  free  on  appUoatton  to 

A.  W.  ECCLESTONE  or  8.  W.  CUMMIN68, 

S.  P.  A.,  353  Broadway,  New  York.  G.P.A.,  St.  Albans,  Vt 


YOU  CAN  QO  THERE  AND  RETURN 


FROM 

NEW  YORK 
CHICAGO 
ST.  PAUL 


INCLUDING  ALL 

NECESSARY 


14  DAYS 
13  DAYS 
10  DAYS 


SEND  ME  SIX  CENTS  IN  STAMPS  FOR 
INDIAN'  'ND  AND  WONDERLAND,  OUR  TOURIST  BOOKLET. 

CHAS.  S.  FEE, 

GEN.  PASS.  AND  TICKET  AGENT, 
ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


LOW  BATES  TO  DENVER.  COL. 

The  Raltimore  and  Ohio  R  R,  Co.  will  sell  round-trip 
eEcarsion  tickets  to  Dearer.  Col .  from  all  pointe  on  its 
lioee  eart  of  the  Ohio  river,  July  ]9tb,  20tb  and  iilst 
for  return  on  trains  leaving  Denver  July  27th,  Ausust  2d 
and  26tb;  tickets  will  also  be  sold  to  Denver  August  8th. 
9th  and  lOtb,  valid  for  return  passage  on  trains  leaving 
Denver  August  19th,  25th  and  Sept.  13th. 

The  rate  from  New  York  will  be  $47.75;  Philadelphia, 
$47.75:  Baltimore.  $47.40;  WasbinKton.  $47  40  and  corre¬ 
spondingly  low  rstee  from  all  other  points. 

Passengers  taking  the  B.  &  O.  have  a  choice  of  routes, 
going  via  Pittsburg,  Akron  and  Chicago;  via  Oraiton, 
Bellaire  and  Chicago,  or  via  Parkersburg.  Cincinnati 
and  St.  Louis;  double  daily  service  of  ezpre  s  trains, 
with  Pullman  sleeping  and  dining  cars  on  all  routes. 

Fur  more  detail^  information,  address  C.  P.  Craig. 
O.  E.  P.  A.,  415  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


NOTICES. 

Minutes  of  the  General  Assembly. 

The  Minutes  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1894,  will  be 
published  on  or  about  August  1st,  aud  tbe  bound  volumes 
containing  the  Reports  of  the  Boards  will  be  issued  at 
the  same  time. 

The  price  of  the  Minutes  in  paper  cover  will  be  SI  . 00, 
nH  nf  .K.,  vA.antB.  The  Miuutes  lo  cloth  bind 


A  FAMOUS  STEAMBOAT  LINE. 

The  Providence  Line  between  New  York, 
Boston,  Providence,  Worcester,  and  all  eastern 
points  is  again  open  for  business,  having  re¬ 
sumed  its  passenger  service  for  season  of  1894 
on  June  4th  last  from  its  magnificent  new 
pier  No.  36  North  River,  one  block  above 
Canal  St.,  and  three  blocks  above  Desbrosses 
St.  ferry.  New  pier  36  is  one  of  the  handsom¬ 
est  piers  in  the  city,  having  been  greatly  en¬ 
larged  and  improved  during  the  past  winter 
to  accommodate  the  Providence  line.  It  has  a 
two-story  front  on  the  street,  229  feet  long, 
and  the  length  of  the  pier  is  793  feet.  Tbe 
Providence  line  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
famous  of  Sound  lines.  Its  route  combines 
the  longest  water  trip  and  the  shortest  rail 
ride,  insuring  a  full  night’s  rest  with  early 
arrival  at  destination.  Its  steamers,  Connec¬ 
ticut  and  Massachusetts,  are  among  the  hand¬ 
somest  vessels  afioat.  In  beauty  and  conven¬ 
ience  of  appointments  they  are  unsurpassed. 
A  first-class  orchestra  gives  concerts  in  the 
grand  saloon  during  the  trip.  The  dining¬ 
room  of  these  steamers  on  the  main  deck, 
with  windows  open  to  the  outer  air,  insure  a 
delightfully  cool  and  airy  meal,  which  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  travelers  has  taught  them  is  al¬ 
most  invariably  perfectly  cooked  and  served. 
These  steamers  leave  new  pier  36  North  River 
at  5:80  p.m.  daily,  except  Sunday. 


and  of  the  Rt- ports,  25 tents.  _ 

lug  will  cost  25  cents  extra,  and  the  same  additional 
charge  will  be  made  for  the  Reportsdn  clotb.  Ministers 
and  others  desiring  cloth-bound  volumes,  will  please 
address  Kav.  W.  H.  Roberts.  D.D.. 

18S4  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


THE  ENDEAVOBEB8  AT  CLEVELAND. 

July  11-IB,  18B4. 

Post  Office  Arbaboements.— Delegation  Managers 
and  State  Officers  are  requested  to  instruct  delegates 
about  Post  Office  arrangements.  There  will  be  no  general 
office  about  tbe  Oonventlon  buildings.  The  different 
churches  which  are  headquarters,  will  onen  sub- staiions. 
Delegates  will  leave  Instructions  at  borne  to  send  mail 
care  their  State  headquarters— naming  tbe  church.  This 
plan  wUl  facilitate  n.atters,  and  do  away  with  tbe  string 
of  peoDle  always  found  at  the  Conventioa  office.  Please 
send  this  word  throughout  the  State.  Unless  attended 
to  in  this  manner,  very  few  will  be  able  to  get  any  mall 
matter. 

Demomikational  Rallies.— Delegates  will  please 
watch  their  denominational  papers  for  the  programmes 
of  tJie  great  denominational  ralilee,  to  be  held  Tburs-iay 
afternoon,  the  12ih.  These  meetings  will  be  among  the 
most  intereetlnu  of  the  Convention,  and  will  wonderfully 
help  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  Christian  Endeavor 
stands  for  loyalty  to  denomioation.  We  are  sure  that 
the  speakers  who  are  to  address  these  meetings  will  be 
more  attiactive  than  the  ball  games  or  bicycle  races. 
Plan  to  attend  the  denooiinational  rallies ! 

Lake  EIxcitiuuons.— Do  not  forget  that  you  can  have  a 
moet  delightful  excursion  or  Lake  Erie  on  the  afternoon 
of  Saturday,  July  14tb.  This  will  be  an  intereeUag  and 
acceptable  part  of  the  programme,  and  no  doubt  mai.y 
of  tbe  Endeavorers  will  be  glad  to  avail  theiuselvisof 
this  opportunity  to  take  a  whiff  of  Lake  Erie. 

Four  Excursions.  First  at  1:80,  second  at  XOO,  third  at 
4K)0,  fourth  at  4:$0.  Be  sure  to  lay  your  plans  to  go.  Fare 
only  60  cents. 


Sammer  Sohedole  of  Tialnt  on  West  Shore  Railroad. 

As  usual,  tbe  West  Shore  Railroad  is  abreast  of  the 
times.  Their  new  summer  time  table  of  train  service 
has  just  been  issued  s  nd  will  take  effect  .Sunday,  June  24. 

It,  Is  greatly  improved  over  former  years,  many  stops 
having  been  done  away  with  on  express  trains  and  addi¬ 
tional  suburban  service  added. 

The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  what  the  principal 
eban/es  are: 

A  new  night  train  for  slewing  car  passengers  only, 
leaving  New  York  at  7h5  P.M.  and  arriving  at  Buffalo 
at  7.40  A.M..  has  been  placed  in  service. 

Tbe  popular  special  half  holiday  train  leaving  New 
York  at  1  P.M.,  ai  d  arrtviug  in  the  heart  of  the  Catskili 
Mountains  in  time  for  dinner. 

A  train  on  Sunday  morning  with  sleeping  car,  leaving 
New  York  at  8.15  A.M..  which  can  be  occupied  any  time 
after  9  P.M.,  arriving  in  the  Catakllls  in  time  for  bresk- 


A  LITTLE  HOME  MISSIONARY  WORK 
omonp  pour /fiends  and  neighbors  tcouldbe  toteU  them  of 
our  offer  of  The  FcanpeUst  for  three  months  to  nevp  sutH 
eerOiert  for  Uixntv-Jlve  eeaU.  If  you  believe  in  The  Evan- 
geUst  and  uiith  to  »ee  its  infhienee  extended,  thie  is  an  eaey 
''u)ordin»ea»on”to»ay.  May  ux  not  atk  your  help  k  fart 


July  fl,  1894. 
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The  Illaatrated  Pamphlet,  which  is  sent  to  any  one 
upon  request,  contains  a  full  and  truthful  statement  of 
the  numerous  desirable  features.  It  Is  a  beautiful  book¬ 
let  and  furnishes  you  all  necessary  Information. 
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The  Alma  Sanitarium, 

AHIA,ICCIH. 


Agricultural  Department, 


GRASS  Cri.TUBE. 

More  grass  can  be  raised  by  the  aid  of 
plough  and  fertilizers  than  by  all  other  ways 
combined.  A  farmer  who  had  been  coaxing 
his  land  many  years  to  produce  more  grass, 
finally  ploughed  one  lot  and  reseeded  with 
manure,  getting  more  bay  at  the  first  mowing 
than  the  same  land  would  have  produced  in 
ten  years  without  ploughing.  Yet  much  land 
can  be  profitably  seeded  without  ploughing. 
A  New  England  Farmer  writer  says : 

In  clearing  up  woodland  I  have  bad  the  best 
results  in  seeding  after  the  land  was  cleared, 
before  there  had  been  time  for  other  growth 
to  take  possession  of  the  land.  On  many 
farms  the  amount  of  grass  and  hay  can  be 
greatly  increased  by  draining  the  swamps  and 
swales.  A  swale  a  few  rods  wide  after  being 
drained  can  be  seeded  to  grass  by  top  dressing 
with  two  or  three  inches  of  soil  hauled  on 
with  a  horse  and  scraper,  thus  saving  much 
time  and  labor  in  subduing  the  bogs.  In  re¬ 
claiming  larger  swamps,  ditches  should  be  dug 
close  enough  that  there  may  be  dirt  to  cover 
the  surface  for  a  seed  bed. 

I  have  increased  the  capacity  of  my  farm  by 
drainage,  and  have  been  enabled  by  the  boun¬ 
tiful  crops  thus  rised  to  enrich  the  upland. 
It  is  said  that  tfie  grass  crop  exceeds  in  value 
all  other  crops  combined.  Certainly  a  crop  of 
so  much  importance  should  have  the  farmer’s 
best  thought  and  care.  The  soil  should  first 
be  well  prepared  by  cultivation  and  fertiliza¬ 
tion.  The  cause  of  grass  seed  not  making  as 
good  a  catch  with  oats  as  with  winter  grain 
was  quite  a  mystery  to  me,  but  experience  and 
observation  teach  me  that  the  failure  when 
sown  with  oats  was  due  to  the  looseness  of  the 
soil,  which  destroys  the  capillary  attraction  of 
mixture  to  the  surface.  This  was  demon¬ 
strated  by  sowing  oats  one  spring  on  land 
one-half  of  which  was  newly  ploughed,  and 
the  other  half  had  not  been  ploughed  since 
the  summer  before,  on  which  land  bad  been 
raised  a  crop  of  pickles.  The  catch  of  grass 
on  the  upland  soil  was  as  near  perfect  as  any 
I  have  ever  raised,  while  that  in  the  ploughed 
part  was  a  partial  failure.  This  teaches  the 
importance  of  ploughing  in  the  fall,  that  it 
m^  become  more  compact. 

Timothy  and  clover  supplemented  with  red 
top  and  orchard  grass  are  the  principal  varie¬ 
ties  raised  in  this  section.  I  conclude  from 
what  I  know  of  orchard  grass,  that  to  sow  it 
in  this  vicinity  is  progressing  backward.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  timothy  is  to  the  general  farmer  of 
more  consequence  than  all  others.  To  have 
the  best  results  from  the  variety  we  should 
study  its  habits  of  growth.  It  is  a  great  seed¬ 
er,  and  under  favorable  circumstances  would 
reproduce  itself  for  a  long  term  of  years.  Yet 
in  intensified  farming  we  must  reseed  often. 
Many,  in  their  efforts  to  do  things  well,  sow 
entirely  too  much  timothy,  and  with  a  favor¬ 
able  chance  one  tiny  seed  will  multiply  and 
increase  in  the  root  by  little  bulbs  until  it  oc¬ 
cupies  four  inchei^quare  of  soil.  If  the  whole 
surface  of  the  soil  is  covered  with  seed,  na¬ 
ture’s  plan  of  increasing  this  plant  by  root 
farming,  which  is  the  only  way  this  grass 
survives,  is  entirely  checked.  But  the  most 
of  these  superfiuous  plants  die  after  the  first 
year  or  so ;  this  gives  the  remaining  plants  a 
chance  to  grow  as  nature  intended. 

Heavy  seeding  of  timothy  is  injurious  in 
several  ways,  as  it  improverishes  the  land, 
produces  a  weak,  short  lived  stand  of  grass, 
which  on  thin  land  does  not  amount  to 
much,  and  it  destroys  all  chance  for  clover  to 
grow  with  it,  while  in  this  seeding  clover  will 
fill  up  the  vacant  spaces  the  first  year  or  two, 
leaving  the  land  enriched  for  the  necessary 
crop  of  timothy 


Rural  and  Farm  Notes. 

The  mosquito  is  often  the  special  annoyance 
of  many  who  would  otherwise  be  busy  about 
their  fiowers,  or  are  at  least  much  out  of  doors. 


Kerosene  oil  is  especially  inimical  to  these 
singing  pests.  We  read  that  a  lady  who  had 
been  much  annoyed  by  them  while  in  her  gar¬ 
den,  hit  on  the  expedient  of  painting  the  in¬ 
closing  fence  with  kerosene,  and  found  it  per¬ 
fectly  successful.  Not  only  did  the  kerosene 
brighten  up  the  paint  on  the  fence,  but  two 
applications  seemed  to  free  the  garden  com¬ 
pletely  of  mosquitoes.  The  presence  of  a 
water  barrel  or  standing  water  of  any  kind 
about  the  premises  brings  a  pest  of  mosquitoes. 
The  barrels  should  always  be  covered  either 
with  a  wire  cover  or  with  a  simple  mosquito 
netting,  while  stagnant  water  should  be  done 
away  with  by  drainage.  Where  there  is  a 
large  morass  this  may  not  be  practicable,  and 
it  is  said  that  the  pest  of  mosquitoes  coming 
from  this  source  may  be  allayed  by  sprinkling 
the  ground  around  the  morass  with  kerosene 
or  crude  petroleum.  The  value  of  kerosene  as 
an  insecticide  can  hardly  be  appreciated.  The 
common  bed  bug,  which  cannot  be  destroyed 
only  by  powerful  poisons,  will  not  infest  beds 
where  kerosene  is  applied  occasionally  to  the 
crevicea  of  the  bedstead.  Gardeners  now 
recommend  a  kerosene  emulsion  for  plant  lice, 
cabbage  worms,  and  the  scale  insects  that  in¬ 
fest  fruit  trees,  though  the  effect  of  ordinary 
kerosene  would  be  injurious  to  the  plant  itself 


HOUSEHOLD. 

All  Ruas,  when  shaken,  should  be  handled 
by  the  center,  not  by  the  edges. 

Breakfast  Fruit. — A  squeeze  of  lemon  juice 
on  a  dish  of  bananas,  prunes,  apple  sauce, 
canned  peaches,  or  silver  forked  pineapple  is 
an  improvement.  Breakfast  fruits  are  better 
for  a  little  bitter  sweet. 

Clam  Broth.— Clam  broth,  which  is  highly 
recommended,  not  only  for  invalids,  but  as  a 
steady  diet  for  those  inclined  to  grow  stout,  is 
made  by  simmering  chopped  clams  in  their 
own  broth  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water, 
the  broth  strained  through  fine  muslin  and 
seasoned  with  pepper.  If  for  an  invalid,  hot 
milk  may  be  added  when  the  broth  is  strained. 
Serve  with  toasted  crackers. 

Sunshine  Cake.  —  Cream  one  cup  of  butter ; 
add  two  cups  of  sugar  and  beat  to  a  cream ; 
then  add  one  cup  of  milk,  the  yolks  of  eleven 
eggs  beaten  very  light,  and  three  oups  of  flour, 
which  has  been  sifted  three  times ;  beat  until 
light  and  smooth,  add  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
baking  powder;  turn  into  a  greased  Turk’s 
head,  and  bake  forty  five  minutes  in  a  moder¬ 
ately  quick  oven. 

Blackberry  Jam.— Take  four  pounds  of 
fruit,  put  into  a  kettle  with  two  pounds  of 
good  coarse  suear,  and  set  over  a  slow  fire, 
gently  boiling  it  for  one  hour,  occasionally 
stirring  it  to  prevent  burning.  When  done 
put  in  jars  and  seal. 

Baked  Tomatoes. — Select  large  specimens, 
cut  around  the  stem  end,  remove  part  of  the 
inside ;  make  a  stuffing  of  any  kind  of  cold, 
cooked  meat  chopped  fine,  bread  crumbs, 
reen  com,  minced  onion,  a  well- beaten  egg, 
utter,  salt  and  pepper ;  fill  the  tomatoes  with 
this  dressing,  put  a  piece  of  butter  on  top  of 
each  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven  for  forty-five 
minutes. 


An  OnoM  of  Prevention 

is  cheaper  than  any  quantity  of  cure.  Don’t  give  child¬ 
ren  narcotics  nr  sedatives.  They  are  unnecessary  when 
the  infant  is  properly  nonrished,  as  it  will  be  if  bronght 
np  on  the  Gail  Borden  Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk. 


Take  the  Nickel  Plate  Road  to  the  Christian  En 
deavor  Convention,  at  Cleveland  in  July 


Hashed  Brown  Potatoes.— Chop  two  cold 
potatoes  rather  fine.  Take  a  good-sized  saute 
pan — an  omelet  pan  is  best — put  in  two  table 
spoonfuls  of  butter.  When  not  turn  in  the 
potatoes;  dust  with  salt  and  pepper,  and 
with  a  limber  knife  pat  them  down  into  a 
smooth  sheet.  Stand  the  pan  over  a  moderate 
fire  and  cook  slowly  for  about  ten  minutes. 
Now  begin  at  the  handle  side  of  the  pan  and 
roll  them  over  and  pat  each  roll  down  until 
you  get  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  pan  and  the 
potatoes  are  in  the  shape  of  an  omelet.  Put 
your  serving  dish  over  the  pan,  and  turn  it 
upside  down,  so  that  the  under  side  will  be 
on  top,  and  they  are  ready  to  serve. 

Creamed  Codfish. — Melt  a  generous  table¬ 
spoonful  of  butter  and  stir  into  it  a  tablespoon - 
ful  of  flour ;  add  a  half  pint  of  rich  milk — 
cream  ia  better.  Stir  into  it  half  a  pint  of  fish, 
shredded  very  fine,  and  two  well  beaten  eggs. 
Cook  a  minute  and  serve  red  hot. 


SYRACUSE  UNIVERSITY.  • 

The  inauguration  of  the  Rev.  Janies  R.  Day, 
D.  D. ,  as  Chancellor  of  Syracuse  University,  on 
the  27th  of  June,  proved  the  event  of  Com¬ 
mencement  week,  the  exercises  being  held  in 
the  large  ball  of  Crouse  College.  In  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  President  Arcbbold  of  New  York,  E. 
F.  Holden  of  Syracuse,  first  vice-president  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  presided.  Tke  address 
of  welcome  was  made  by  Mayor  Jacob  Amos, 
who  spoke  in  high  commendation  of  Dr.  Day’s 
two  months’  connection  with  the  institution. 
This  was  followed  with  an  address  by  the  Rev. 
Jas.  M.  Buckley,  D.  D.,  of  New  York,  in  which 
be  strongly  urged  that  the  great  successes  of 
the  many  colleges  of  this  country  grew  out  of 
the  fact  that  they  were  founded  upon  and  were 
governed  by  religious  principles.  All  the  col¬ 
leges  in  the  world  that  had  gained  eminence 
“were  under  the  splendid  influence  and  con¬ 
trol  of  pure  religion.  ” 

Chancellor  Day’s  inaugural  address,  which 
followed,  was  listened  to  with  close  attention. 
In  emphasizing  his  conception  of  the  province 
and  duties  of  the  Chancellorship,  he  set  forth 
very  many  progressive  as  well  as  practical 
plans  for  the  future,  and  to  these  he  pledged 
zealous  and  untiring  effort.  Most  gratifying 
was  bis  earnest  advocacy  of  the  idea  that  “the 
University  must  be  a  Christian  institution  up¬ 
on  the  broad  foundations  of  Christ’s  Chris¬ 
tianity,  which  welcomes  men  and  does  not  ex¬ 
clude  them.”  While  it  was  known  as  a  Meth¬ 
odist  school,  the  ground  in  fact  having  been 
preempted  as  such,  he  would  not  have  it  de¬ 
nominational  to  the  sectarian  extent  that 
would  drive  awRy  any,  of  whatever  belief, 
who  were  seeking  a  Christian  education.  The 
address  was  well  received  by  bis  bearers. 

The  announcement  of  honorary  degrees 
proved  an  interesting  feature  of  the  occasion, 
especially  in  its  local  bearings.  Among  titles 
conferred  was  that  of  LL.D.  upon  the  Rev. 
Geo.  B.  Spalding,  D-D. ,  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  this  city.  The  pro¬ 
priety  of  this  merited  honor,  to  the  minds  of 
the  large  audience,  was  evinced  by  the  hearti¬ 
ness  of  the  applause  with  which  it  was  re¬ 
ceived.  The  further  honorary  degrees  were 
that  of  LH.D.  upon  the  Rt.  Rev.  Frederic  Dan 
Huntington,  S.T.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Syracuse;  the 
degree  of  D.Lit.  upon  the  Rev.  Richard  Wheat- 
ley,  D.  D. ,  of  Irvington ;  that  of  D.  D.  upon  the 
Rev.  William  H.  Mickle  of  Newburg,  the  Rev. 
Austin  Griffin  of  Binghamton,  and  the  Rev. 
William  H.  Reese  of  Lima ;  and  the  degree  of 
D.C.L.  upon  Hon.  Stewart  L.  Woodford,LL.D., 
of  Brooklyn.  M.  M.  A. 


Take  the  Nickel  Plate  Road  to  Chicago. 


•TIFANY- CLASS  A5DECORATlNCCOMPANY‘ 

•vFVRNISHERSW  CLASS  WORKEg^DOMESnCVi  ECCLESIASTICAL^ 
DECORATIONSl^P  -  MEMORIALS? 

TO  Ml  FOVKTH  ^NVE  NEV-TORJO* 


To  Our  Readers. 


- ^ - 

A  PIAZZA  XALK. 


To  begin  with,  we  can  all  feel  an  honest  pride  in  the  unqualified  tribute  recently  paid  The  Evangelist  by 
the  highest  newspaper  authority  in  the  world — The  London  Times.  That  paper,  the  “  Thunderer,”  referred 
to  The  Evangelist  a  few  weeks  ago  as  “  the  leading  newspaper  of  the  Presbyterian  denomination  in  the  United 
States.”  We  shall  strive,  more  than  ever,  to  deserve  so  distinguished  a  compliment. 

We  are  disposed  to  “take  sixty  millions  of  people  into  our  confidence,”  and  announce  that  during  the  first 
six  months  of  this  year,  in  spite  of  the  hard  times,  the  business  of  The  Evangelist  increased  twenty  per  cent, 
over  that  for  the  corresponding  period  of  ’93.  We  venture  the  assertion  that  this  is  an  unique  experience 
among  religious  journals,  and  is  a  practical,  matter-of-fact  test  of  growth  and  strength  which  justifies  The  Lon¬ 
don  Times  in  assigning  to  The  Evangelist  the  honors  of  leadership. 

At  the  beginning  of  another  semester,  we  wish  particularly  to  call  our  readers’  attention  to  certain  features 
of  The  Evangelist  which  give  it  a  peculiar  value  outside  of  the  interest  of  its  weekly  contents. 

The  “Special  Service,”  inaugurated  during  the  present  year,  has  already  proved  of  substantial  benefit  to 
scores  of  our  readers.  We  are  prepared  to  assist  any  subscriber,  free  of  charge,  in  acquiring  information  or 
making  purchases  that  will  promote  his  interests  or  that  of  the  Church.  Suggestions  as  to  methods  of  work, 
the  best  literature,  music,  decoration,  etc.,  are  made  on  application.  If  you  will  turn  to  page  27,  where  we 
explain  this  “  Special  Service”  in  detail,  you  will  at  once  perceive  its  value. 

We  have  been  gratified  at  the  interest  aroused  by  our  Sunday-school  Book  Vote,  which  closed  July  1st. 
Seventy  lists  were  received  in  competition  for  the  prizes,  representing  Sunday-schools  in  sixteen  States.  The 
lists  are  being  collated  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  the  prizes  will  soon  be  announced.  This  “plebiscite,”  re¬ 
flecting  as  it  does  the  preference  of  typical  Presbyterian  Sunday-schools  scattered  all  over  the  country,  will 
show  most  interesting  and  suggestive  results. 

Nearly  two  hundred  of  our  readers  have  taken  advantage  of  the  offer  made  recently  of  the  Rand,  McNally 
&  Co.  Library  Atlas  at  the  special  price  of  $2.50  (regular  subscription  price  originally  $7.50)  or  for  $2.25 
when  paid  in  addition  to  $3.00  for  a  year’s  subscription  in  advance.  We  guarantee  satisfaction,  and  not  a 
single  atlas  has  been  returned. 

Many  of  our  readers  appreciate  The  Evangelist  so  highly  that  they  are  glad  to  cooperate  with  us  in  extend¬ 
ing  its  circulation.  As  we  like  to  have  the  paper  read  by  new  friends,  we  send  it  “on  trial”  for  three  months 
at  the  nominal  charge  of  twenty-five  cents.  Will  not  our  present  subscribers  call  the  attention  of  their  friends 
to  this  special  offer? 

Standing  steadily  for  truth  and  righteousness ;  loving  the  Presbyterian  church  and  loyal  to  it ;  intent  on  pro¬ 
moting  the  Christian  culture  of  its  readers  and  the  community ;  identified  by  sixty-four  years  of  prosperous 
growth  with  the  interests,  the  spirit  and  the  needs  of  American  Presbyterianism,  The  Evangelist  confidently 
looks  forw'ard  to  years  of  yet  larger  influence  and  usefulness.  “  Come  with  us  and  we  will  do  thee  good.” 

^  Evangelist, 

33  Union  Square,  New  York;  City. 
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